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Aut these papers have appeared in the ‘Quarterly Statement’ of the 
Society during the years 1869-1881. Many of the numbers of this 
journal have long been out of print, and it has been considered desirable 
to rescue these records of minor expeditions, these papers of research, 
history, and experiences of long residence in the Holy Land from the 
neglect and oblivion which probably await the back numbers of the 
Society’s journal. The greater part of the papers have had the 
s advantage of their authors’ revision. For the selection and arrangement 
I am responsible. I have divided them into three sections: those on 
Geography and Topography, those on Archeology, and those on the 
Peasantry and People of the Country. Colonel Warren's ‘Temples of 
the Lebanon’ will be published with the volume containing the detailed 
account of his excavations in Jerusalem. 

It will be understood that the various writers of these papers are 
individually responsible for their own opinions, statements, and theories. 
As regards some of the papers, especially those on the Tombs and 


Synagogues, reference should be made to the Memoirs, in which nearly 
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all the remaining portions of the old ‘Quarterly Statements’ have been 
incorporated. | 

The absence of Sir Charles Wilson from England has prevented 
him from making such alterations and additions in his paper on the 
Synagogues as might have been suggested from Leueaane Kitchener's 
survey work in Galilee. It is now, therefore, printed as it was first 
published in the year 1869 in the second number of the ‘Quarterly 
Statement.’ 

The important paper on the recovery of Kadesh of the Hittites 
is the first result of the expedition of 188r. 

A table of general titles only is given in this volume. A complete 
index will be found in the last volume of the Memoirs. 


WALTER BESANT, 


1, ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


30th June, 1881. 
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THE DESERT OF THE TIH AND THE COUNTRY OF MOAB. 


IN November, 1869, on my return from Sinai, the Palestine Exploration Fund did 
me the honour to send me out once again to the East for the purpose of explor- 
ing the large tract of desert country known by the suggestive name of Bddiet et 
Tih, or “The Wilderness of the Wanderings,’ whither I had the good fortune to be 
accompanied by Mr. C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake, a gentleman who, in addition to a 
thorough practical knowledge of natural history, has been for years engaged in 
Eastern travel. 

On the evening of the 16th December, 1869, we encamped at ‘Aiyun Musa, and 
on the following morning commenced our journey. 

We set off from Suez on foot ; and as we expected to meet with difficulties from 
the Arabs amongst whom we were going, we took neither dragoman nor servants, 
and reduced our baggage to the smallest possible amount. 

Our only escort consisted of the owners of the camels which carried our camp 
furniture and provisions, and these being changed from time to time as we passed 
from one tribe to another, we may be said to-have performed our journey absolutely 
unattended and alone. 

Our equipment consisted of the following articles : 

A tent 12 feet square, which, on leaving Jerusalem, was changed for one 6 feet 
by 5 feet and 5 feet in height. Two mattresses and blankets. 
Kettle, pot, frying-pan, tin plates, knives, forks, and tin washing basins. 
Tobacco, flour, bacon, onions, tea, sugar, Liebig’s extract of meat, and brandy 
(supply for three months). 

These, with our surveying and photographic instruments, clothes, etc., were 
carried upon four camels. 

The first day’s start is always a difficult one, as the roads have to be arranged 
and the geography of the store box has to be learned. It was therefore rather late 
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when we got the camels off, after which we adjourned to one of the gardens, where 
Yusuf, the proprietor, entertained us with coffee and radishes ; and, taking a final 
farewell of him and civilisation, we fairly started off into the desert. The day was 
very hot, but bright and pleasant. In Wady Merdzi we saw a heap of stones which 
marked the grave of one of the unfortunate Hajj pilgrims who are so often placed . 
in quarantine near this spot on their return home from Mecca wé Jeddah and Tor. 
As we came through Wady el Ahtha we found that the soil at a particular spot had 
been recently turned up, disclosing a fine soft clay beneath the surface. This clay 
contains a great deal of salt, to obtain which it had been dug up by some passing 
Arabs. 

Striking down towards the sea-coast we came to Bir Abu Suweira, a little pool 
of very fair water. The road here and down Wady Amarah lies over a most un- 
varied, flat, and uninteresting desert. Near the well were some Terabin Arabs’ 
tents, and we met a party of the men there who had gone for water. There is no 
other water but this in or near Wady ‘Amdarah. This is an important point, as the 
supposition that water did exist there, taken in conjunction with the sound of the 
name, has led some persons to identify this spot with the Marah of Scripture. The 
country immediately around the well consists of low hills or mounds covered with 
scanty desert herbage. Our camp was in Wady Makwan Hamadheh, which, as the 
camels went by a shorter path, we did not make till past sunset. All day we had 
a strong wind and a most unpleasant, blinding sandstorm. As we had deter- 
mined to explore Wady Wutdh, and the pass was said to bea difficult one, we 
allowed our sheikh Hassan to go on with four of the camels and wait for us at 
Serdbit el Khadem, while we ourselves took only the dromedary and one camel, 
lightly laden with provisions for four days, and at twelve o’clock we began our 
route sketch. 

The survey made by the officers of the Sinai Expedition, and the previous 
researches of Mr. Holland, had left no part of the Peninsula of Sinai unexplored 
but the district lying at the head of Wady Gharandel and that immediately 
beyond ’Ain Hudherah. As a knowledge of these tracts of country was, however, 
important to the completion of the map, and especially to the accurate delineation 
of the outline of the cliffs which form the edge of the Tih plateau, we determined 
to commence our explorations from the southern side, in preference to following 
the usual route from Egypt taken by the Mecca Pilgrim Caravan, and which 
crosses the flat and perfectly uninteresting desert to the west of Nakhl. Taking 
up the work at the point where Captain Palmer’s reconnaissance ends, we made 
the route sketch of Waddy Wutah, of which I forwarded a tracing to the Society, 
and which, has since been incorporated into the maps of the Ordnance Survey, 
In this and all subsequent surveying operations we made use of the prismatic 
compass, and in order to avoid any inaccuracies, we laid down all angles with a 
graduated ruler and protractor on the spot. 
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‘The head of Wady Gharandel is a broad space broken up by sand-hills, on the 
top of which we found many tracks of gazelles, bedan (ibex), bustards, etc. At one 
part of the road was the vestige of a recent fire, and near it were the charred bones 
of acamel. The Arabs declared -that, a little while before, a pack of wolves had 
attacked and killed a camel at this spot, and the owner and his friends coming up, 
frightened away the beasts and cooked and eat the carcass. The wady, after a 
few hours, narrows slightly into the Seil Wady Elseifeh, where we encamped. 

In the morning we continued our route sketch. At the entrance to Wady 
Wutdah are some fine nawamis and a zigzag path up the mountain side leading 
to a sort of cave or gallery which the Arabs still make use of as a shelter in rainy 
weather. Wady Wutdh at this part is narrow and winding, and filled with 
boulders and the débris of former seils, which have evidently swept at different 
times with considerable force through the valley. We stayed to rest about one 
o’clock under a cliff where is a curious natural cave and some inscriptions, con- 
sisting chiefly of figures of animals, amongst them a curious procession in which 
the figures bear a strong resemblance to the ibis of Egyptian hieroglyphics. A little 
way from this we passed the tents of Silman, the ‘Agyd, or military general of the 
‘Aleygat tribe, who asked us politely in to have coffee, but we were too much 
pressed for time to be able to accept the invitation. The wady continues very 
winding, and is broken up with boulders and long spurs of the mountains running 
at short intervals into its bed. At one point in the valley the mountains come 
down into rocks, about fifteen feet high, meeting in the wady bed, with a path not 
more than a yard and a half wide between them. About an hour from our last 
camp was a little spring on the right-hand side, in a narrow ledge of rock, with a 
few stunted palm-trees growing by its side. A little farther on the wady widens 
into a circle which has been washed out by the seil, or flood, and shortly afterwards 
_ goes through a fine pass about twenty feet wide between sandstone rocks. At four 
o’clock we encamped at the head of Wady Wutdh, the continuation of which winds 
round into the mountains again, being called Wady umm Dud. Close by our camp 
were the tents of Khamis, the sheikh of the Ezmeileh, a branch of the ‘Aleygat 
Arabs. He came down to meet us in the valley, and when we had encamped 
brought us a sheep as a present, for which we gave him two rupees. The sheikh 
himself acted as butcher; its kidneys, heart, and liver made an excellent dish, 
though we regretted that we had neither bacon nor onions to fry with it ; but our 
Sinai attendant old Salem supplied the deficiency by cooking it with salt water 
in lieu of fat. In accordance with the rules of Arab hospitality, the sheikh accom- 
panied us the best part of a day’s journey, and guided us up a ravine called Tel‘at 
umm Rutheh. It is a narrow, winding ravine, with one or two grand gorges, and 
here and there a rather difficult piece of climbing. About an hour took us to the 
top of the pass, the camels coming by a somewhat easier way a little lower down. 
The pass down into the plain, or rather valley, Ras Hamr, is a very steep and diffi- 
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cult one. Along and tiring march brought us to Serdbit el Khadem some time after 
nightfall. The next morning we sent the camels on to camp in Wady Khamileh, and 
went ourselves up the mountain by the ravine above the camp. Here we spent the 
morning in examining the ruins and searching for curiosities, and reached camp 
about half an hour before sunset. The next day being Christmas Day, we determined - 
to remain in camp, and accordingly spent the morning in sketching. A monk passed 
us on his way to Cairo, and stayed to have a few minutes’ conversation in bad 
French. Then came a great excitement, Haméd, one of the camel men, having 
discovered a snake; it turned out to be a cerastes, and Drake promptly seized it 
with a forked stick and put it into spirits. After a chat over the camp fire with 
the Arabs we went to bed, having spent a very pleasant Christmas Day. 

Passing through Seil Barg and Wady Lebweh, we came to Erweis el Arneb, just 
below Zibb el Baheir, where we encamped. Having ascended the last-named 
mountain to enjoy the magnificent prospect from the summit, we entered Wady 
Berrah, and turning down the wady to the left, visited the springs at Erthameh, 
which are situated in a very pretty and romantic granite glen, and camped, after a 
long day’s march, at the Tarfah grove in Wady es Sheikh, having passed several 
Russian pilgrims on the road. 

On the 28th December we reached the Convent of St. Catherine, and as the 
superior was ‘at home,’ succeeded in gaining admittance to the archbishop’s apart- 
ments, in which the most valuable part of the MS. treasures are kept, and 
inspected some of the most important ones. The well-known Codex Aureus is a 
beautifully-written copy of the four Gospels, containing illuminated portraits of the 
Evangelists and other sacred personages. It is attributed to the Emperor Theo- 
dosius, the Colophon giving the date and transcriber’s name in the abbreviated 
Uncial characters. A collation of this manuscript would, doubtless, prove of great 
value in determining the accurate texts of the Gospels, although the date 
which is assigned to it is not sufficiently remote to give it any very high authority. 
A person exercising ¢act, and remaining sufficiently long at the Convent, 
might copy, and, perhaps, photograph every leaf. I endeavoured to impress 
upon the monks that no other design prompts an investigation of their books 
than that of benefiting sacred literature by a description of the works in their 
possession. There are other very interesting works in the collection, amongst 
them an ancient copy of the Psalms in Georgian, written on papyrus, and a 
curious copy of the Psalms in Greek, written in a minute female hand, on six small 
pages, but without a date. Amongst a pile of patristic and other works of no 
great age or interest, are some curious old Syriac books and one or two 
palimpsests. Our necessarily hurried visit prevented us from examining these 
with any great care; but they would no doubt well repay investigation. The 
proximity of the Convent to civilised parts, the frequent intercourse of the monks 
with European scholars and travellers, and more especially the renown of the 
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Codex Sinaiticus, are causes that militate strongly against any chance of procuring 
much of bibliographical interest from the Convent of St. Catherine, beyond the 
possible results of a thorough examination of the library. 

From Jebel’ Misa we proceeded to ‘Ain Hudherah, and commenced the survey 
at the point where Captain Wilson and myself had retraced our steps on the 
occasion of our former visit. As this point has been determined by the Ordnance 
Survey, the whole of our’ subsequent work is connected with that of the Sinai 
Expedition by an unbroken series of compass bearings, and as these, after 
extending over upwards of 600 miles of country, show an almost inappreciable 
error on subsequently joining a place the latitude of which is well ascertained, I 
may venture to say that the accuracy of our observations is to be depended upon, 
and that our map exactly represents the geographical features of the country. 

I have already, in previous ‘communications, adverted to the curious remains at 
Erweis el Ebeirig, near ‘Ain Hudherah, which I then believed to be relics of an 
Israelitish camp. Our second visit on this occasion entirely confirmed this supposi- 
tion, and the further discovery of what were undoubtedly tombs outside the camp 
seemed to point with still more certainty to the identification of this spot with 
Kibroth Hattaavah, the scene of the dreadful pestilence described in Numbers 

xi. 31. The distance from Jebel Musa on the one hand, and ‘Ain Hudherah on 
the other, exactly corresponds with the position of Kibroth Hattaavah relative to 
Mount Sinai and Hazeroth, as given in the scriptural account ; and the discovery is 
therefore not only important as confirming the opinion set forth by the Sinai 
Survey with regard to the position of the Mountain of the Law, but as enabling us 
to trace the route by which the Israelites left the Peninsula of Sinai for the scene 
of their Forty Years’ Wanderings. 

The situation is a most commanding one, and the hill-sides and more elevated 
~portions of the watershed are covered for more than a mile in every direction with 
curiously arranged stones, evidently the remains of a large encampment ; but differ- 
ing essentially from any others that I have seen in the country, whether Arab or 
otherwise. The larger inclosures occupied by the more important personages, the 
hearths or fire-places, etc., are still distinctly to be traced. The extent of the 
remains, indicating the assemblage of an unusually large concourse of people, and 
above all, the curious story of the lost Hajj caravan, all tend to confirm the 
supposition that we have here really a vestige of the Exodus. : 

Some distance farther on we came to some well-built, regular nawamis, on a 
sandbank, at the bottom of which was a rude wall. This seems to have been used 
as a fort, a conjecture strengthened by the fact that there are a fair number of flint 
arrow-heads and flakes lying about. About half-past three or four o’clock we 
reached Hudheibat Hejaj, where we found the tent pitched ; but as we had told 
Sheikh Festan to encamp near the Shagif, we made him pack up again and 
proceed to the appointed spot. We then went up to the cleft, and were as much 

1 See ‘ Desert of the Exodus,’ p. 258. 
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struck as before with the beauty of the prospect, although the light was not quite 
good enough to bring out in all their perfection the lovely tints of the rocks and 
mountains. We ascended the hill to the right side of the cleft, on the top of which 
is a well-built, oval erection, evidently used as a beacon in former times, and, 
apparently, one of those posts which gave the present name to the spot, Matali: 
Hudherah, ‘The look-outs of Hazeroth’ There are many Greek and Sinaitic 
inscriptions on the neighbouring rocks, which I imagine were written by the 
soldiers and sentries once posted there, as one or two have the word otpatiwrns 
after their names. The spring itself, ‘Ain Hudherah, was once undoubtedly a 
monkish colony ; the old walls, the well-made aqueduct, the religious inscriptions, 
and the legend of the Bab er Rum, or ‘ Greek Gate,’ all point to this fact. 

Our next object was to determine the connection, if any, between ‘Ain 
Hudherah and el ‘Ain el ‘ElydA. We found that a communication does exist 
between them; but the road is impassable for camels; as there was also 
another road beside the one already known, we determined to follow it and 
approach Jebel el ‘Ejmeh (the point at which we intended to enter the Tih) from 
that direction. The camels had been sent round to Seil Hudherah, and as we 
came down by the Shagif we saved some four or five hours, which time we spent 
in sketching by the Palm Grove. At about half-past three o’clock we started, 
began our route sketch, and camped immediately above the place where Wady 
Ghazaleh (the camel track), comes in at the meeting of several wddies. The 
country begins to show a rather different formation from the sandstone mountains 
and sandy plains through which we had been passing for the last day and a half; the 
valleys are very distinctly marked, and the rocks at the side consist of green stone, 
with an overlying stratum of sandstone, which has been denuded off in all save the 
high and sharp ridges and peaks. The sides of Wady Hudherah itself consist of 
detached mountains, which give it the appearance of being broken into numerous 
side wadies. Our road lay up Wady Elt’hi, a broad valley with a steep rise of 
nearly 1,000 feet; the wady on the other side of the watershed takes the same 
name, an unusual circumstance in Arabian nomenclature. Passing over this 
watershed, through a narrow nagb, or pass, it again widens out into a broad 
valley, and flows down into Wady el ‘Ain. A little way down the latter valley, 
and at the mouth of Wady ‘Aradeh, we came across some of the Haiwatt Arabs, a 
boy and two old women, The boy brought a lynx skin (which he called a wild 
cat), and sold it to us for three piastres. He was extremely astonished at our 
knowing the names of the wadies, and screamed out with delight to tell one of the 
old women of our wonderful information. She at once proceeded to try and turn it 
to account, by asking us if there would soon be rain: and began to expatiate on the 
misery to which the drought was bringing the Arabs. When we told her we hoped 
there would be, but could not tell, she seemed very incredulous, and muttered that 
she had always understood that rain was in the hands of the Christians. We then 
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tried to bargain with them for a lamb, but could not come to terms, as they refused 
to take Is. 6d. for it, and we were not disposed to give any more. This and other 
loitering upon the road made us so late, that we had to do the last mile or so of 
route sketch in’the dark, lighting matches to read the angles by. Just before we 
reached camp,a Terbani Arab, whom we had met in the early part of the day, 
overtook us, accompanied by his father, and bringing a bedan for sale. These two 
insisted upon their prerogative, as the rightful owners of the soil, to conduct us 
instead of the Emzaineh Arab whom we had brought with us as guide, and the 
latter had to go back, the hunter coming with us on the same terms. 

We offered five francs for the bedan, which was accepted with wonderful cheer- 
fulness, and we found, from Salem later on, that the Arabs were not disposed to 
offend us, or to dispute anything we might say, lest we should stop the rain! A 
dog was loitering about the camp with a string tied tightly round its stomach, so 
that he should not eat too much. The wady just below our camp began to be very 
winding, and continued so as far as a broad open place called the ’Agulah, where 
there were some palms and water. After this it goes on in a straight line for an hour, 
then winds again for a little distance, and ultimately finds its way through a very 
narrow, winding gorge, with grand precipitous sides, into ‘Ain el ‘Elya. Here is a 


- spring of running water, with a few palm-trees, and the valley opens out into a large 


plain covered withhills and vegetation (palms and tamarisk trees), where weencamped. 

Shortly after leaving this place we came to a group of nawdmis on the hills to 
the left of the wady, which were more perfect than any we had hitherto seen in 
the peninsula. ‘They consisted of two detached houses, on separate hills, and a 
group of five on the side of a higher eminence. The two first had been used as 
Arab burial-places ; but at least three out of the five were apparently untouched. 
Their dimensions averaged 7ft. high by 8ft. in diameter, but one was fully loft. 
high and 8ft. in diameter inside. They were circular, with an oval top ; the con- 
struction is the same as that of the nawdmis in Wady Hebran, but the perfect 
condition in which they have been preserved exhibits, in a much more striking 
degree, the neatness and art with which they were built. In the centre of each 
was a cist, and beside that a smaller hole, both roughly lined with stones ; these 
were covered with slabs of stone, over which earth had accumulated. Some human 
bones which we found in the cists at first led us to the conclusion that they were 
tombs, but the small size of the cist, and the evident fact that they had never contained 
perfect skeletons, proved that idea to be erroneous. In the smaller cist the earth 
showed signs of having undergone the action of fire, and in one or two small pieces 
of charred bone and wood were found. The doors, which are about 2ft. square, are 
admirably constructed, with lintel and doorposts. All the stones used in the con- 
struction are so carefully selected as almost to give the appearance of being hewn, 
and those in some of the doors have certainly been worked, if not with any instru- 
ment, at least rubbed smooth with other stones. A flint arrow-head and some 
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small shells were found in one of the nawdmis.’ They are evidently dwelling- 
houses ; but to what race they belonged I must leave to those who are better 
versed in the science of prehistoric man to determine ; the remains are certainly 
some of the most interesting which I have met with in the East. The country all 
around is covered with them, every hillside having some remains of nawdmis upon: 
them ; but owing to their exposed position they have none of them been preserved 
in so perfect a state as those just described. Close by the nawdmis were some 
stone circles. There would seem to have been a large settlement of these people 
in the neighbourhood of ‘Ain el ‘Elyaé. The word xdmiis, plural nawdmts, 
signifies “a hunter’s lodge”; in the modern dialect it means mosquitoes, and is 
applied by the Towarah Arabs to any kind of stone hut, the origin of which is un- 
known. The last signification has given rise to a tradition which exists amongst them, 
that they were built by the children of Israel for a protection against the plague of 
mosquitoes sent by Heaven as a chastisement for their rebellion and sins. The 
other Arab tribes do not know the name, and call them merely guszr, or castles. 

A little above this point the wady broadens out into a wide plain, and on the 
left is an opening called El Magrah, which leads, by a journey of about half a day, to 
the Matal‘ii el Hudherah (winding round the shoulder of a mountain called Jebel el 
Migairah), and also to the plain before Hudherah, called Ridhan Eshka‘a; the road 
is, however, only passable for foot passengers. A chain of mountains divides 
Wady Hudherah and Wady el ‘Ain, so that to reach the one from the other a 
journey of at least three days has to be performed, which, if this road were open, 
- might be done in half a day. As we had lost so much time at the nawdmis, we 
did not get into camp until nearly eight o'clock, very tired and hungry. 

On January 1oth we followed Wady Biydr, which runs broad and straight for 
about an hour and a half, when it turns off, leaving Wady ‘Edeid (called on the 
maps Hadaiyid) on the left. This wady has its watershed on a shoulder of Jebel 
Dhallal, the other side falling into Wdady Sig. On our way we saw many foot- 
prints of storks, which are called by the Arabs Erhdi, made in the dry mud ; they 
had stopped here in the course of their last year’s migration from Syria to Nubia. 
The wady then bends and winds until, after passing through some hills of con- 
glomerate, it leads to the wells (Biydr), from which it receives its name. These are 
three or four deep wells of rather dirty water, for flocks and herds have used the 
troughs for centuries, if we may judge from the accumulation of dirt and dung. 
Over the mouth of some were placed large stones, closing them up ; others had the 
stones removed ; the whole formed a striking illustration of the passage in Genesis 
xxix. 7—9: ‘ Till they roll the stones from the well’s mouth ; then we water the 
sheep.’ Thunder, continuing throughout the whole afternoon, forewarned us that 
rain was shortly going to set in, but we luckily reached camp by four o’clock, and 
had therefore time to dig a trench round the tent and take all necessary precautions 
against the storm. Presently it began to rain steadily, and in the course of the 
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evening poured down in perfect torrents, a seil, or flood, taking place in the 
neighbouring wady. We were also awakened, in the middle of the night, by a 
tremendous downfall of rain, which poured over the tent as though fire-engines 
were sluicing it. As the next morning was still stormy, and rain constantly 
falling, we were unable to continue our march, and therefore stayed in to work up 
our maps and journals. -A little while before sunset we went out to look at 
the stone circles which exist in large numbers around the spot. They consist for 
the most part of a heap of stones, like those of Jebel Hadid, forming the tomb, and 
a small open enclosure, or cist, apparently used for sacrificial purposes. On open- 
ing one or two of these we discovered a quantity of burnt earth and stones, mingled 
with pieces of charcoal. 

As soon as the weather would permit, we went on up the valley, which here 
takes the name of Wady Mirdd, from the watering-place (Biyar) to which it leads, 
and reached Jebel el ‘Ejmeh, at the foot of which is a large plain covered with 
rolling hills, and intersected by small wddy beds. This part is covered with 
nawdmis—large stone circles like those near our last camp, but more perfectly 
preserved. A little distance from these are the remains of a large settlement 
surrounded by walls from three and a half to four feet high. The ground-plan of 
the enclosures could be very plainly perceived. These stone circles at the foot of 
the Nagb el Mirdd are of a different character to the carefully constructed dwell- 
ings in Wady el Biydr. They consist of a collection of circles with rudely-heaped 
walls, and are probably traces of camps, a conclusion to which we were led by 
having observed similar enclosures in use at the present day on Mount Hermon. 
There low rude walls were found, into which branches of acacia and other thorny 
trees were inserted, the whole forming an impassable barrier. In the dowdrs of 
Morocco a similar contrivance is made use of for protection against robbers and 
“wild beasts, for which purpose the low walls alone would be useless. We next 
ascended Jebel el ‘Ejmeh by the pass, not a difficult one, but previously unknown 
to European travellers. From the top the view of Sinai was very fine, although 
clouds hid many of the principal distant mountains from our view. The first 
glimpse of the Tih, however, which we got from the same point, is anything but 
inviting, consisting simply of round featureless hills or tumuli, with small winding 
wadies between. One is exactly like the other, and, as they are all on the same 
dead level, there is not anything to vary the monotony of the scene. We camped 
not far from the Nagb, and, taking our instruments with us, proceeded up the 
mountain to take observations. The name of Ejmeh may bea corruption, or rather, 
Arab adaptation of the Hebrew Tjim (as in Ije Abarim), a word signifying tumuli, 
or round featureless hills, a description which would exactly correspond to any part 
of the prospect to the north from Jebel el ‘Ejmeh. There is an abundance of dark- 
coloured herbage all about, the firs, a kind of ‘ayram, and the gataf, a fleshy-leafed 
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plant with a somewhat pleasant acid taste, not unlike sorrel, and used by the Arabs 
as food. 

Early the next morning we proceeded to the highest point of Jebel el ‘Ejmeh, 
where there is a cairn or ndmus apparently of great antiquity. From this we took 
bearings, boiled the hypsometer, and read the aneroids, sketching in all the country 
that lay within the range of our vision. The view to the south is a very fine one, 
an immense expanse of low sandstone mountains, intersected by winding valleys, 
and forming a large plateau on a lower level between this and the Sinai mountains: 
to the west it goes off into a plain. The horizon is skirted by the different groups of 
Jebel Feirdni, Jebel umm ‘Alawi, Jebels Catarina, Tarbush, and Serbal, and the long 
ridge of Jebel el ‘Ejmeh itself extending to our right and left. The readings of the 
instruments were: aneroid, 25°68 (mean); hypsometer, 204'10; thermometer 51. 
On the plains, or rather hill-tops and small plateaus beneath, we noticed many 
remains of nawdmis, dwellings, and cemeteries. Jebel Catarina and the mountains 
of ‘Akabah were covered with snow. 

Jebel el ‘Ejmeh has been proposed as a possible site for the scene of the revela- 
tion of the law instead of Jebel Musa; but I do not consider either the mountain 
or the plain adapted for the events of the Bible narrative. The mountain is not an 
isolated block, but a long ridge, or rather cliff, forming the edge of the Tih Plateau, 
while the plain is an irregular rolling surface, and ill-suited for the encampment of 
a large body of men. 

Proceeding the whole day through the same monotonous round hillocks, we 
reached the point where the Wady Rawag widens out and is joined by Wady umm 
Girsumeh, near which we encamped. There were still some clouds hanging about, 
and the bright red lights and delicate rose tints of the afterglow were finer than I 
had seen even in Egypt. Nearly every hill had a ndmus or stone circle on 
the top. 

The wady above our camp was about two miles wide, and continued to broaden 
out—long, low limestone ridges taking the place of the rounded hillocks through 
which we had been passing, and at last it became almost lost in a large plain of 
soft gravelly soil covered with coarse flints. From a sort of mound on the centre 
(there are two or three, under one of which we encamped) we could see a line of 
white hills exactly resembling tents, and called Al Kheimatein. Near these is 
situated Nakhl, and beyond is seen the shadowy outline of Jebel Yeleg. For 
another day we travelled over the same uninteresting, featureless plain, when one of 
our men overtook some Arabs whom we had noticed ahead of us. They told him 
the route, for we had lost the way, and we followed, and ultimately overtook the 
Arabs ourselves in the neighbouring wddy, Wady Ghabiyeh. It proved to be the 
nephew of the sheikh of the Teydhah, a very picturesque person, who was travelling 
back to Nakhl with his wife, having been to get his tents, etc., from his storehouse 
by Jebel el ‘Ejmeh. They were encamped near the water, which, as some rain had 
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recently fallen, was plentiful in the valley, and.desired us to stay there too ; but as 
we preferred pushing on, our Teydahah friend packed up his goods and chattels, and 
came with us. / 

On January 17th we arrived at Nakhl, accompanied by the Teydhah family and 
some goats, kids, and children, perhaps as disreputable a caravan as ever entered 
the place. Nakhl is a wretched square fort in the midst of a glaring desert plain, 
the picture being backed up with some rather pretty limestone mountains. On the 
hills we found a great deal of Iceland moss growing. At the fort we were received 
by the captain of the guard, a dark noseless Arab, and presently the Effendi him- 
self, the Nazir, joined us, and we drank coffee with him and smoked pipes on the 
great divan at the end of the hall, a very motley crowd sitting upon the floor in the 
centre. None of the soldiers were in uniform, and they were as scroundrelly a set 
as one could well conceive ; but the scene was a most amusing and interesting one, 
being thoroughly Oriental in every respect. We pitched the tent, and after dinner 
there came a man from the fort saying that the Nazir had insisted upon our having 
a guard of ten men round the tents, but going up to the fort myself, I reduced the 
number to four. Presently the sheikh of the Teyahah came in, accompanied by his 
brother, and talked till midnight, a crowd of ruffians sitting around the door and 

making the tent dreadfully hot and our heads ache with their noisy talk. After 
some difficulty we came to an understanding with them, and they agreed to take us 
over as much of their country as possible; but arrangements were not concluded 
without considerable trouble, and, indeed, some risk ; and much time was consumed 
in noisy altercation, and in resisting their attempts at extortion and intimidation. 
The greatest caution and firmness are necessary in dealing with them, and every 
point is contested with equal obstinacy on both sides ; but, having once signed and 
sealed the contract, we had no hesitation in committing ourselves to their good 
“faith ; poor old Salem, our Sinai Arab attendant, was, however, so much impressed 
with their violence that he forthwith decamped to his own more peaceful mountains, 
and we had the additional trouble of cooking, washing, etc., thrown on our own 
hands. The scene at the fort, where the contract was written out and signed, was 
again a curious one. Mr. Drake and I were seated on a divan at the upper end of 
the hall, or rather gate, the Effendi on a chair beside us, the captain of the guard 
on our left, and next to him the sheikh of the Teydhah, his brother Suleiman, and 
Sheikh Hassan, our former employé. The latter, notwithstanding the presence of 
the Effendi, indulged in the most impolite language against the Egyptian soldiery 
generally, because the garrison had impounded one of his camels for a debt owing 
to them by some of the Towarah, At every turn Sheikh Mislih or his brother 
tried to cheat us, but we were always on the look-out, and had our contract written 
according to the terms we had originally proposed and agreed upon. We next 
dismissed the Towarah, poor old Salem amongst them, and made our dinner 
ourselves, assisted (or rather hindered) by the wretched scoundrels who represented 
2—2 
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the Egyptian army about our tent, and for a little time enjoyed some quiet. Mislih, 
the chief sheikh of the Teydhah, was not only independent, but rude and obtrusive 
in demeanour; his brother Suleimdn was a very intelligent man, but alternately 
surly and communicative, and to manage them was by no means an easy task. 

At last,on January 20th, 1870,we were fairly started with our Teyahah guides ; and 
toiling over the same level desert, struck Wady Erwag, which here comes in between 
the two tents (Kheimatain), and joins Wady el ‘Arish south of Jebel Yeleg, near 
which we encamped. The Arabs, not being able to pronounce our names, at once 
dubbed me ‘Abdallah, and Drake ‘Ali, and the names clung to us during the rest 
of our sojourn in the desert. In the evening Suleiman came in to have his usual 
chat, and told us of some ruins in Gureiyeh, which we determined to visit. He 
said : ‘We never let travellers see anything, but make them march straight on. If 
we were to say there are ruins here or there, the traveller would have to call the 
dragoman ; the latter would grumble at the trouble, and whatever the traveller 
gives, the dragoman keeps.’ One of our men had his finger and thumb cut off last 
year in a marauding expedition, and our Sheikh Suleiman ibn Hamd ibn ‘Amir, also 
says that if he had not been with us he would have been off towards Syria after 
plunder, while his brother was attending to the Hajj. As soon as the tent was 
pitched, a sudden storm came on, sand filled the tent, and was immediately 
followed by a heavy fall of rain, which continued at intervals throughout the night, 
accompanied by vivid lightning. When we opened the door of the tent next 
morning heavy clouds were lowering over the horizon, but as the sun was shining 
we determined to march ; the Arabs, however, were so long in loading that it was 
late before we got off. After walking for about half an hour we came into Wady 
el ‘Arish, which comes down from the Ras Emraikheh on the north side of Wady 
Sig and flows past Nakhl to this point, where it is joined by Wady Erwag and flows 
down to the Mediterranean. The journey was along a level plain with occasional 
wadies, small tributaries of Wady el ‘Arish, their course being marked by a line of 
desert vegetation and here and there cut up into deep furrows and channels by the 
water. In a jorf (steep bank washed out by water) in Wady el ‘Arish, we found small 
shells and charcoal, and in one place the remains of a wood fire, and even the stones 
of the hearth, at a depth of eight feet below the surface. When we had reached 
this point we were overtaken by a heavy storm of rain, and,were soon completely 
wet through. Passing by the two branches of Wady abu Jizl, we came at last to 
Wady el ‘Aggab, where we were again caught in a storm, and had to pitch the 
tent amid a drenching shower. This spot has some very well preserved specimens 
of stone heaps and circles, similar to those which we remarked in Wady Biydr. 
One which looked like a grave we opened, but could find nothing but burnt earth, 
which seemed to indicate the fact that the body had been burnt, and these stones 
with the circle round them heaped up to mark the spot. No one, the Arabs 
declared, had visited these ruins before. They told us also of some others, about a 
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day and a half this side of Nagb Mirdad, to the west of our path, where there is ‘a 
white mountain’ (Zaur Abyadh), and several caves, with thick pillars, excavated in 
the rock, and great heaps of stones and ‘camps’ (mahattdt) in front of them. It 
would be simply impossible for travellers not knowing Arabic to travel in this 
country off the ordinary route, and even we were obliged to humour our guides con- 
siderably. Bullying does no good, and one has to appeal to their word and promises, 
and to promise in return. An expedition would have great difficulty in working 
here, and could not do it unless one of the party were perfectly acquainted with 
Arabic and they had large funds at their command. 

In the morning we went out to look at the nawdmis, or, as these Arabs call 
them, mahattdt (ie, camping-grounds). Suleiman came into the tent and sug- 
gested that we might go by ourselves and do as we pleased, a great concession 
from such a tribe as the Teydheh. In the same way when we came back one of 
the men picked up ou fds and crowbar, and said, in a very suspicious tone: 
‘Look here, Suleimdn, they've been digging! ‘Well,’ said he, very curtly, ‘what if they 
have? What do you suppose they came here for? The ruins are simply cairns, with 
only one stone circle amongst them. They extend for a great distance around, and 
number nearly 100. We opened the stone circle and found charcoal and burnt earth 
in what we have called the sacrificial area, but nothing at all in the central cairn. We 
also opened one of the largest of the cairns, but although we dug down in the middle 
of it to the depth of five feet and came to the solid rock, we could find no trace of 
a burial. The same thing had happened to us in Wady Biyar : we could find the burnt 
earth in the small enclostires, but never any trace of the skeleton, as we did in those 
on the granite soil of Sinai.. This I attribute to the action of the lime, which would, 
no doubt, in such a length of time as must have elapsed since they were constructed, 
have assimilated the lime in the bones, and so destroyed all traces of the sepulture. 
Whatever the people may have been, whether Amalekites or an older race, it seems 
nearly certain that they buried in cists, piled great cairns on the top, surrounded 
the whole with a stone circle in the case of more important personages, and offered 
sacrifices to the deceased in small open enclosures situated within the ring. These 
may probably have been the ‘offerings to the dead, the eating of which was 
accounted so great a sin to the Israelites. The custom still survives in the offering 
up of sacrifices at the tombs of welis (or sheikhs), 4¢. saints. I believe the only 
sacrifice permitted by the Mohammedan law is that at the Hajj, but the ceremonies 
there observed were retained, no doubt perforce, by Mohammed, who would have 
been unable to induce his people to give up rites so time-honoured as those apper- 
taining to the Kaabeh at Mecca. The size of the largest cairns was about twenty 
feet in diameter (the shape being circular) and the height about four feet. We 
found a piece, of coral by one of the heaps. This collection of stone remains is 
calied El ‘Uggabeh. 

After Wady ‘Aggab the desert again preserves its unvaried and barren character. 
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Here and there, as we crossed the bed of some small wady, we saw a few shrubs, 
but they were always the driest and scantiest of desert herbage. The only living 
things we met with were some locusts, one raven, and a desert lark. Forty minutes 
from camp we came to a low pass called Ras Fahd, a descent of 100 feet from 
which brought us into a broad plain narrowing slightly into a wady of the same 
name, Wady Fahdi, so called from a saint whose seydl tree stands there By this 
valley, just at the corner of Jebel Ikhrimm, are several small stone heaps, and a 
line drawn with a stick or spear in the flint-covered gravel which years have not 
yet effaced. These heaps mark the graves of Arabs who fell in a fight which took 
place here between the Beni Wasil, a branch of the Towarah tribe, and the 
Dhallam, or Arabs of Tell ‘Arad. The former had made a raid into the Towarah 
country and carried off a herd of camels. The Beni Wasil started in pursuit and 
caught up the marauders at this spot, when a fierce encounter took place, many 
men falling on either side. At last, neither party gaining any decisive advantage, 
they agreed to a cessation of hostilities and a compromise; the chiefs on either 
side drew this line upon the ground, saying: ‘God has drawn a line between you 
and us,’ and half the camels were driven off by the Beni Wasil, and the other half 
taken back to Sinai. A girl named Suleimah had come with her family from Sinai to 
follow the fortunes of her friends ; at the instigation of her companions she sat upon 
the long low ridge called the Towalfyeh and watched the progress of the battle. The 
spot whereon she sat is marked with a rather larger heap of stones; and a verse of 
poetry, in which the request that she would go up and look on the fight was 
couched, is still remembered by the people. From the pass a very good view is 
obtained of the mountain district with Jebels ‘Araif, Es Sharaif, etc. As the men 
were obliged to go back from this point to Wady el ‘Arish to water the camels, we 
stayed in camp and did up the map. A sandstorm was blowing all day, which 
filled everything with dust and obscured even the nearest mountains. On January 
26th we started again. A few minutes after leaving camp we came to Wady 
Garaiyeh—a very broad level valley which stretches on one side right up to the 
base of Jebel ‘Araif, and along this we went until we found some water which had 
been brought there by the late rains. In order to take advantage of this we were 
obliged to encamp at some retem bushes near which the water ended. Feeding 
here was a herd of more than 150 milch camels. The next day came another 
dense sandstorm, and the weather was very hot and oppressive. The march was a 
most dreary one, as it was impossible to see more than a few hundred yards ahead, 
and the scene was as truly desert and desolate as can well be imagined. On our 
way, an old Arab, named Musa, the proprietor of the ruins which we were going to 
see, met us, and hearing that we were bound for his dwelling, became anxious 
about the rain for his crops, and begged Suleiman to camp short of the Contelleh 


1 It is a common practice of the Arabs to dedicate a tree to the patron saint of the district, This tree is 
allowed to grow intact, while cthers are mutilated to furnish food for the goats and camels. 
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that night, and take us past it without stopping. Suleiman replied that he had 
promised to take us, and take us he would, and that if Musa made any disturbance 
we would camp right in the middle of his field, and bury therein a piece of paper 
written with such’ magical characters that whenever the rain did come it would turn 
off to the right and left, and never moisten the soil, and that we would put some 
stuff in his wells that should.effectually prevent any water from coming into them 
in future. This so frightened the old fellow that he gave in. After a short march 
we reached the scene of our explorations about noon. The place is called Con- 
tellet Garaiyeh ; it is a white hill with a depressed top, the edges of it having the 
appearance of a mound surrounding the whole. This is found on digging to 
contain the aébris of an old wall destroyed by fire. The Arabs said that they had 
dug up two large jars here, which were in suca a good state of preservation that 
they still used them for water. We dug into the aébris ourselves, and found some 
sun-dried bricks and beams of wood with signs of mortices, bolts, etc. which 
proved to be a sort of framework covering a series of large amphore, four of 
which we uncovered. One of these we dug out and put together ; it was marked 
on the shouldef with a Phoenician aleph. The four jars were carefully fitted into a 
hollow or recess in the foundation of the wall, placed side by side, and closely 
packed with straw, ashes, and other rubbish. They were no doubt used as 
receptacles for water, as in the bottom of the broken one which we dug out we 
found a cake of clay exactly resembling the residue of the water of the country 
when it settles, and differing from the other dust and earth with which the jar was 
filled. The use of wood ir the building was worth notice, as the pieces we found 
were of seyd/ (or shittim wood), and, excepting one on Wady Fahdi, there is not a 
single tree of the kind in the Tih at the present day. Indeed, the only tree we saw 
after leaving Sinai, besides the one just mentioned, was the mebuk or szdr inside the 
fort at Nakhl. In the afternoon we went to look at some wells which exist in the 
neighbourhood, but which do not contain any water except when a great rain 
brings a flood down the valley and fills them. They are four or five in number, but 
only two of any size or apparently very old. Husein, the sheikh of the Arabs in 
the neighbourhood, asked me to tell him whether there was not some well 
containing fresh water somewhere about the neighbourhood. He said I ought to 
know, and if I did not, I might find out from some of our books. 

On January 30th we started for Jebel ‘Araif, but owing to the scheming of 
Suleiman, who would take the farthest way round, we were obliged to camp short 
of it that day. The journey was over a level plain, and perfectly uninteresting, a 
few stone circles and heaps being all that we could find. By two o'clock the next 
day we camped in Wady Mayin, at the foot of ‘Araif. A little way from the 
mountain were some stone circles (tombs), and at the mouth of the wady the 
remains of what was once a large collection of dwellings belonging to the same 
people. They are so destroyed, however, by the torrents as to be scarcely dis- 
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tinguishable at a distance from ordinary collections of stones. They form a 
striking instance of a city that has ‘become a desolate heap.’ 

On preparing for an early start the following morning we found some Arabs at 
the camp fire, who declared that we should not go up the mountain. Knowing this 
to be all nonsense, we returned curt answers to their impudent remarks, and left 
Suleiman to settle with them while we had breakfast. We then started off for the 
mountain, and after a stiff climb of about an hour and a half reached the summit. 
Our path lay along a steep ravine full of vegetation, and across a difficult shoulder of 
the mountain to the summit. The mountain consists of a series of jagged peaks of 
hard limestone, the strata being very much distorted, and having the appearance of 
a great upheaval. There are no fossils whatever, nor indeed did we see such a 
thing in the whole country. The observations taken from the summit were of 
great use to us in determining the lie of the country, and in correcting 
previous maps. For instance, the high cliff noticed by Dr. Robinson, and called by 
him Jebel Mukhrah, is not an isolated mountain like ‘Araif, but the precipitous 
edge of an extensive mountain plateau called Magrah, which, though intersected 
by several broad wadies, runs northwards, without any break, to a point within a 
few miles of Wady Seba, where it is divided by Wady er Rakhmah from the 
mountains of that name. To the west of this plateau, and forming the eastern 
border of the desert of et Tih, are a number of lower mountain groups, amidst 
which the wadies which take their rise in the heart of Jebel Magrah meander on 
their way to the sea. The country is of course much more fertile than the open 
plain, and here it is that the interest of the region culminates, for here must have 
been the scene of a great part at least of Israel’s wanderings, and here, if any- 
where, we must look for the traces of many of the cities and towns of ‘the south 
country’ mentioned in the Scripture records, 

To the west one looks down upon the broad expanse of the Tih desert, the 
monotony of its level surface relieved by the ranges of Helal, Ikhrimm, etc., and to 
the south-west the large range of scattered hills which forms the head of Wady 
Guraiyeh. Into this valley all the drainage of the ‘mountains of the Azazimeh’ 
runs. The rest of the view, namely, to the east and north-east, is taken up with the 
immense plateau of Jebel Magrah, in the heart of which Wadies Ma‘yin, Lussdn, 
el ‘Ain, etc., take their rise. Ata point a few miles up in this mountain, where the 
Wady Ma‘yin bifurcates, are the Biyar (wells) of Ma‘yin, two in number, the water 
of which is described as being peculiarly good, and ‘sweet as the waters of the - 
Nile. There are no ruins near the wells, or, indeed, in this valley at all, but a path, 
apparently ancient, consisting of eleven or twelve camel tracks, leads up to the 
water. From the summit of ‘Araif you can just catch a glimpse of Jebel Shera, the 
mountains of the ‘Arabah. There are several stone heaps on the various peaks and 
ridges of the mountain. A walk of forty minutes from camp brought us to the 
other side of Wady Ma‘yin. Here, on the shoulder of the hill which divides it from 
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Wady Lussan, we came upon some ancient remains, an enclosure of rude stones 
like the dwellings at Biyar. The smaller enclosure at the upper end was doubtless 
covered in for the residence, and the other larger enclosure or courtyard served as 
the dowar for the beasts and dependants. These are always on a hillside, or in 
some sheltered spot, while the tombs or stone heaps are invariably on the top or 
crest of a hill. The former, I should imagine, correspond to the Haseroth, or 
enclosures used by the pastoral tribes mentioned in the Bible. A little farther on, 
and higher upon the intervening hills, is a high-road leading direct to ‘Akabah, the 
course of it being marked by innumerable little heaps of stones stretching for a 
great distance around. Farther still are the Khardbat Lussdn, or ruins of Lussan, 
a great number of stone heaps, something like the ordinary cairns in construction, but 
not all quite circular, and built with more regularity. The Arabs have a story that 
a man of the ‘Azazimeh, going across there one night, espied a light amongst the 
ruins. He at once proceeded towards the spot, and called out, ‘ Who is encamping 
there ? but as soon as he had uttered the words the light disappeared, with the 
exception of a faint glimmer, and all that he could discover was a curiously cut 
stone still emitting a little light. This he took away with him in his flour-bag, and 
sold to a Christian in Jerusalem, who displayed great anxiety to possess it, and who 
gave him ten pounds for the curiosity. Descending into the valley of Lussdn itself, 
we came upon long low walls of very careful construction, consisting of two rows 
of stones beautifully arranged in a straight line, with smaller pebbles between. 
One of these was 180 yards long; then came a gap, and another wall of 240 yards, 
at which point it turned round in a sharp angle with a gateway. The next was 
even larger, and here the object of the walls was at once apparent, as the enclosure 
was divided into large steps or terraces, to regulate the irrigation and distribute the 
water, the edge of each step being carefully built up with stones. They formed 
Mezar‘i, or cultivated patches of ground, and from the art displayed in their arrange- 
ment belonged evidently to a later and more civilised people. On the hill-side, a 
few hundred yards away to the left, were other ruins, a dwelling-house and granary. 
The former was as well constructed as a modern house, and the disposition of the 
chambers, with a courtyard in the centre of the building, reminded me of a 
Pompeian villa. Various pieces of fluted pottery were found about the place. Ina 
little ravine close by was a cave, which no doubt served for a store-house, for which 
purpose the Arabs use it now. 

Here Wady Lussdn begins to narrow, and presently debouches upon a large 
open plain, where it is met by Wady Jerur and other smaller wadies, which take 
their rise in the plateau of Jebel Magrah. The viewis a fine one, although the out- 
lines assumed by the limestone are not very imposing, and the landscape lacks the 
beautiful colouring of the Sinai mountains. From the cliffs which bound the plain 
runs down a valley called Wady Gadis, from a spring of that name at its head, and 
the plain itself is undoubtedly the wilderness of Kadesh, perhaps the most important 
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site in the region, as it forms the key to the movements of the children of Israel 
during their Forty Years’ Wanderings. 

The identification of Ain Gad{s and Kadesh was first suggested by Mr. Rowlands, 
but he seems to have applied the name wrongly to ‘Ain el Gudeirdt, some miles 
farther northward, and not to have visited this spot at all. The, Ain Gadis* dis- 
covered by us consists of three springs, or rather shallow pools, called Themail by 
the Arabs, one of them overflowing in the rainy season, and producing a stream of 
water, It is situated about lat. 31° 34’, long. 40° 31’, three miles above the water- 
shed of the valley at that part of the previously unexplored mountain plateau of 
the AzAzimeh, where this falls suddenly to a lower level, and, as we found on sub- 
sequently passing through it, is more open, less hilly, and more easily approached 
from the direction of Akabah ; it is thus situated at what I should call one of the 
natural borders of the country. Iwill explain what I mean by the latter expression. 

From Northern Syria to Sinai southwards the country seems to have certain 
natural divisions, marked by the comparative fertility of the soil of each. In Syria, 
at the present day, we have a well-watered and productive soil ; in Palestine, after 
the Hermon district, the soil is much more barren, but must certainly at some time, 
when better cultivated, have been more productive ; south of the mountains of 
Judza, to the point immediately below which Gadi{s is situated, the country, though 
now little more than a barren waste (from the failure of the water-supply conse- 
quent upon neglect), presents signs of a most extensive cultivation, even at a com- 
paratively modern period. This is undoubtedly the Negeb, or south country of 
Palestine, and ‘Ain Gadis may be considered as situated nearly at the frontier of 
this district. Between this and the edge of the Tih plateau the country is even 
more barren, but there are still traces of a primeval race of inhabitants, in the cairns 
and nawamis, or stone huts, to which I have before adverted. At the time of the 
Exodus it must have borne a similar relation to the then fertile region of the 
Negeb, which that now barren tract at the present day bears to Palestine. This 
would exactly answer to the description of the Bible, the Israelites waiting as it 
were on the threshold of the southern portion of the Promised Land; and from the 
analogous recession of fertility northwards we may fairly conclude that the surround- 
ing country was better supplied with water than it is now, and that it was therefore 
at least as suitable for the encampment of the Israelitish hosts as any spot in Sinai. 
But the spies went up from Kadesh and returned thither, bringing the grapes from 
Eshkol ; it may be, therefore, objected that if Hebron be Eshkol, the distance from 
that to ‘Ain el Gadis is farther than the grapes could possibly have been brought, 
especially by men who would have to pass through the country with so much 
caution as they must have employed in their character as spies. Now, it is a curious 
fact that among the most striking characteristics of the Negeb are miles of hill-sides 
and valleys covered with the small stone heaps in regular swathes, along which the 


* This word is in meaning and etymology identical with the Kadesh of the Bible. 
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grapes are trained, and which still retain the name of ¢eled/dt-el-‘anad, or grape- 
mounds. It may be that we shall have to modify the existing theories concerning 
the position of Eshkol, and indeed I have no doubt but that it is to be looked for a 
short distance from ‘Ain Gadis; but in any case I think that no przmd facie 
difficulty need be made of the relative positions of Eshkol and the Kadesh which 
I am now advocating. Dr. Robinson’s theory that Kadesh must be sought for at 
‘Ain el Weibeh, in the neighbourhood of the passes of Sufah and Figreh, imme- 
diately below the southern border of Palestine, does not seem a tenable one, 
especially from strategic considerations, for the children of Israel would have been 
confined, as it were, in a cu/-de-sac, with the subjects of King Arad, the Amorites, 
the Edomites, and the Moabites completely hemming them in, whereas in the 
neighbourhood of ‘Ain el Gadis they would have had nothing but the wilderness 
around them, and certainly no very formidable hostile peoples in their rear. 

From the point where Wadies Lussdn and Jerur meet, and, passing through a 
small opening, debouch upon the plain, we crossed over into a wady called Seisab, 
and there encamped. Turning out of the valley, we continued to cross the plain 
until we reached Wady el Muweileh, at the foot of the mountains of the same 
name, where there is a spring which has been suggested as probably identical with 
Hagar’s Well, though the orthodox Mussulman tradition places the latter in the 
neighbourhood of Mecca. The wady itself is curious, as it is filled with small 
isolated jorfs, which would seem at one time to have formed the level of the wady 
bed, and to have been eaten out by the stream into its present form. There are a 
number of wells of the same shape as those at Biydr near the Nagb el Mirad, and 
overflowing with water. At the upper end of the valley, on the right hand, is a 
little cave carefully cut out of the rock, apparently a chapel, as there are signs of 
painted crosses on the walls, and one or two Christian signs, mixed with Arab 
tribe marks, on the rock outside. On the opposite side of the wady is another cave, 
of much more imposing dimensions, and which seems to have served as the hermit- 
age. It contains one large chamber, with three or four other niches in it, each 
large enough for a sleeping apartment. This is some eight or nine feet up in the 
rock, and is approached by a well-made staircase, tunnelled underneath. All the 
hills round about are covered with ruins, stone heaps of the same or similar 
character to those which we noticed elsewhere, remains of some primitive people, 
and extending for miles around. They exist for the most part on the hill-tops, the 
sides being covered with innumerable paths. One peculiarity about the place is 
that most of the hills have rows of small cairns, well built and arranged along 
their edges, so as in every case to face the east. Here and there also are larger 
mounds and buildings. It would appear that there was once a large city here, 
perhaps one of the ‘cities of the south, and that the early Christians regarded it 
as sacred, from some tradition attaching to the spot. Suleiman told us that in 
Jebel el ‘Ejmeh, a little north-east of Biydr, there is an excavation in the moun- 
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tain, consisting of a series of caves similar to those at Muweileh, and leading from 
one to the other by subterranean passages for a distance of nearly a quarter of a 
mile. 

It-is difficult to say what could have been the use of the rows of stone heaps 
on the eastern edge of this mountain, but I think it quite possible that they may 
have some connection with Baal-worship, and their position—facing the rising sun 
—seems to favour the supposition. 

Both of the caves above mentioned, of which Mr. Drake took photographs, 
were evidently the residences of some hermits, and from the appearance of the 
rocks beside the larger ones it seems probable that there are still more of them 
there, but covered up with débris. One part of the rock has certainly been 
similarly excavated, and has a mark upon the top of the door, which is blocked up 
with earth; indeed, Suleiman said that he remembered it before it was so covered 
up with débris, and it formed, he was sure, the entrance to a cave like the others. 
Both have been used by the Arabs as store-rooms for alkali, which they obtain 
from plants by burning, and sell at Gaza and elsewhere to the soap-makers. The 
large cave measures about 12 feet by 8 feet, with chambers 7 feet by 4 feet, 5 feet 
by 4 feet, and 5 feet by 4 feet; the smaller, 8 feet by 4 feet. During our stay at 
Muweileh we were astonished by the sudden appearance of Selameh, one of our 
old Towarah Arabs, who had come from Gaza with his father, having conducted 
some travellers to that place from Cairo. The party came to the tent door, and 
we had a long chat with them. 

In the valley are one or two dams, suggesting that there must, at one time, 
have been cultivation to a considerable extent, as well as more water in the neigh- 
bourhood. Up the mountain behind the camp, leading to some of the best pre- 
served stone heaps, is a regularly built-up path. 

On February 8th, Tuesday, we left Muweileh, and, proceeding up Wady 
Guseimeh for about an hour and a half, encamped amidst a scorching, blinding 
sandstorm. On the hill at the foot of which our tent was pitched was a ruin—a 
sort of rude dwelling-house, but more carefully built than the ordinary enclosures, 
as the foundation walls were formed of two rows of stones, with rubble between. 
This the sheikh pointed out as the limits of the territory of the ‘old Christians’ * 
of Wady el ‘Ain and Guseimeh, the limits of the Muweileh Nasdrd’s (Christian’s) 
country being a range of hills a little to the east of the mountains of the same 
name. There were also some water-springs near our tents, the ’Aiyun Guseimeh, 
the position of which is marked by a melancholy-looking bed of rushes. They are 
not deep wells, nor springs proper, but a few ¢hemdil, or shallow pits. The neigh- 
bourhood of our camp, being at the confluence of Wady el ’Ain, Wady Guseimeh, 
Wady es Serdm, etc., was a large open space, interspersed with groups of low hills. 


* Christians is the name given by the Bedawin to the former inhabitants of the country in which they dwell, 
for they regard themselves as conquerors or immigrants from the peninsula of Arabia proper. 
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The tops of the latter are covered with stone remains, but here present a new 
feature, pillars of stone accompanying the cairns and circles on the most prominent 
summits. An Arab of the Gudeirdt tribe came up and abused us for stopping the 
rain! but at sunset the wind went down and a few drops fell, which entirely 
retrieved our character in his eyes. 

Here also two caves form the principal object of attraction. There is one very 
fine one, about 43 feet long by 20 feet wide. It is apparently an old quarry, and 
has three large pillars supporting the roof, on the same plan as the Egyptian 
quarries. The roof has not been squared like the chamber walls, which would 
probably have been the case had it been intended for a dwelling. The second 
cave is merely a square cutting in the rock, without pillars. At the mouth of 
Wady el ‘Ain the hill-sides are covered with paths and walls, and the bed of the 
waddy has strongly-built dams thrown across it, and is filled with mezar‘i, or sowing 
fields. The surrounding hills are covered with innumerable stone remains. The 
view from any of these hills is very fine, the outline of the Muweileh, Seram, and 
Gaseimeh mountains being rather more picturesque than usual, and the prospect 
sufficiently extensive to be even grand. 

Crossing over by the caves to the mouth of Wady el ‘ Ain, we ascended a hill 
to enjoy the view and to sketch in some of the country round. This point being 
at the confluence of Wadies el ‘Ain, Ser4m, Sabh, and Muweileh, there is a large 
open plain with scattered ranges of hills, but it does not (as the old maps make it) 
form a break in Jebel Magrah, nor does Wady el ‘Ain itself come down straight 
from the heart of the mountain, but takes a curve round an outlying block. Wady 
el ‘Ain has been erroneously represented on the maps asa broad plain, which, 
running into WAddy Murreh on the east, divides the Southern or Azazimeh moun- 
tains from the Northern mountains of the Negeb. Without dwelling upon the 
slight geographical difficulty of making two- valleys, undivided by a watershed, 
cut through a mountain plateau, I will merely repeat my former remark that the 
plateau of Jebel Magrah stretches without a break from immediately above Jebel 
‘Araif to Wady er Rakhmah. It is true that Wady el ‘Ain, being a valley of much 
greater extent than any of those previously mentioned, makes a large gap in the 
outline of the range; and as it is here that we first find traces of cultivation and 
ancient habitation on any considerable scale, the natural limits of the ‘ Negeb,’ or 
‘Land of the South; may well be considered to begin at or near this point. 

The ‘Ain el Gudeirdt is situated about two days up the valley, and consists of 
shallow pools. In Waddy Dammath, one of the wadies intervening between this 
and Wady Serdm, we put up a flock of bustards, but did not succeed in getting a 
shot at them. 

Three hours from our camp at Gaseimeh we reached Ras Seram, which we 
ascended. Here, as usual, we found an immense number of ruins (flat mounds, 
circles, and cairns) of the ‘ stone period,’ covering the hills all around, At the base 
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of the hill, too, were some pieces of cultivated ground like those at Wady el ‘Ain, 
and two matamores (metamir), or pits for storing wheat, and near one of the latter 
was a threshing-floor. We camped in Wady Serdm, where the sheikh came into 
our tent with a very grave face to say that the Arabs would not allow us to come 
near the ruins at Birein, as they were encamped close by them, and would, if 
necessary, prevent us by blows, adding that ‘they were terrible ruffians.’ We 
answered that anyone who assaulted us would get a bullet through his head. 
‘Then,’ said he, ‘they would kill us; we are only eight, and they have over a 
hundred guns.’ ‘Never mind,’ said we, ‘you know your brother is bound to carry 
on the blood feud if you are killed” As he had been for some time harping on 
the horrors of Birein and the Azazimeh Arabs, and had been sending emissaries 
with mysterious messages on to their camp, we shrewdly suspected that he had 
prepared a little row for our reception, in order to practise on our fears and extort 
a larger amount of money from us. 

Early next morning we crossed the hills on the right hand of Wady Serdm, and 
came down Wady umm Ebteimeh into Wady Birein. The sheikh again pictured 
to us the horrors of going near the Arabs, but we insisted that it was all nonsense, 
as they dared not molest us through fear of a blood feud, and that, if they did, we 
would shoot the first man who touched us, and so involve him and them in feud. 
At this he completely succumbed, and sent some one of the camel men forward to 
prepare for our reception. When we arrived at Birein we found plenty of Arabs 
encamped, but Suleiman changed his tone, and said: ‘Thank God, they are good 
fellows.’ Instead of molesting us, we found ¢zem in mortal terror of us, partly 
owing to the fact that (as we subsequently found) our men had been spreading 
about the report that we were Turkish military officers. In Wdady umm Ebteimeh 
are terraces for cultivation, and the ruins of one or two houses built of hewn stones. 
Turning into Wady Birein, a broad valley taking its rise in Jebel Magrdh, we 
seemed to have moved suddenly into a more fertile region. The broad valley was 
filled with verdure ; grass, asphodel, and ‘oshej grew in great profusion; flowers 
sprang beneath our feet ; immense herds of cattle were going to and fro between 
us and the water (the wells), and large flocks of well-fed sheep and goats were 
pasturing upon the neighbouring hills. Large numbers of donkeys and some 
horses were also feeding there. We encamped under the shadow of a fine butmah- 
tree (a species of terebinth); there are nine of these in the valley, very old ones, 
and their gnarled trunks and spreading branches present an extremely picturesque 
appearance. The valley has been enclosed for purposes of cultivation, and the 
banked-up terraces (called by the Arabs ‘ugum’), to stop the force and spread the 
waters of the seils over the cultivated ground in the wady bed, extend along its 
whole length. On the left-hand side, amidst ruins of houses and stone heaps, is a 
dowér (circle), larger than those of Biyar and Lussan, but of the same construction, 
and carefully built. A little lower down on the same promontory are the founda- 
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tions of a square building and of a tower, but no traces could be discovered of any 
church or temple. Opposite the dowdr are two deep wells, one of them dry, the 
other built in with very solid masonry, and surrounded with troughs for watering 
the flocks and herds. A man ina state of nature was always to be seen drawing 
water for camels, hundreds of which at a time were crowding around to drink. 
When the camels had finished, the flocks came up, and it was a curious sight to see 
the sheep and goats taking their turns, a few goats going up and making way for a 
few sheep, and so on, until the whole flock had finished. A little farther on, on the 
same side, is the fiskfyeh, a large reservoir, with an aqueduct leading down to it 
from the wells. The well, which still yields good water, is about twenty-five feet 
deep. Beside the troughs there are circular trenches fenced round with stones for 
the cattle to drink from. The aqueduct is on the north-east side of the valley ; it 
is well constructed and firmly cemented; the channel for the water is about 
eighteen inches wide and sixteen deep. It is built on huge blocks of stone to 
support it from below and give the proper level, and above it is a row of huge 
boulders to protect it from the falling dééris and torrents. The fiskfyeh, or 
reservoir, is built of rather roughly dressed but squared stones in eight courses, the 
courses of masonry running with great regularity vertically as well as horizontally. 
It has been originally plastered over inside with hard cement, some of which still 
remains on the walls. Around the top of the walls is a path some eighteen inches 
wide, and above this are two more courses of masonry. The earth outside the 
tank has been piled up to within three feet of the top, and the remains of but- 
tresses are still to be seen around it. From the hill above, the ruins of El ‘Aujeh can 
be plainly seen. The heights around are covered with cairns, some of which seem 
to have been dwellings, but they are so dilapidated that their nature and use cannot 
be easily discovered. By the wells are many traces of buildings and enclosures, 
and walls are seen in every direction. We spent the next day after our arrival in 
more carefully examining all the ruins, etc. While Drake was photographing and 
I myself sketching at the fiskfyeh, some of the bloodthirsty Arabs, against whom 
Suleiman had warned us, appeared in the shape of two little Arab children with 
topknots, who ran away screaming horribly with fright at the sight of us. An Arab 
lady watched the camera from a safe distance, evidently expecting it to go off. 
Our appearance, and the stories propagated by our worthy guides, seemed to have 
stricken terror into the hearts of the community. One old man whom we met 
asked me a variety of questions about the canal and about the Sultan, whose repre- 
sentatives he supposed us to be. It was some time, however, before he could be 
put at his ease. ‘Eid, the sheikh of the Azazimeh, hung about the camp the greater 
part of the day, and was very civil. At Suleiman’s request I smoked a pipe at the 
camp fire, and repeated to an admiring audience my denunciations of the infidels 
who believe that Christians either wish to stop the rain or have the power of doing 
so. At night Suleiman came to tell us that the other sheikh had demanded black 
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mail, but we grumbled horribly, and declared that the Azazimeh were mere 
fellahin, or, instead of demanding money from us, they would have given us a 
sheep.at the very least. We stayed here two days, and on February 14th struck 
camp and proceeded down Wady Birein, past the wells and ruins as far as the 
mouth of the wady and its junction with Wady Serdm ; the whole way was marked 
by signs of cultivation and fertility. As we were going along, one of the ‘Azazimeh 
Arabs came up with a woman having a cutaneous disease, and besought us to give 
him some remedy. As we had nothing else by us, Drake wrote her a charm, 
and the old man received it with a profusion of thanks, regretting that he was too 
poor to be able to pay for it. At this juncture Selim appeared on the scene, 
having been sent to prevent us from talking too much with the natives, of whom 
our own rascals had tried to make us afraid. He asked us rather peremptorily 
what we were stopping for, and told us tocome on, At this we both flew into a 
frantic rage, and made such a disturbance that Suleiman, to appease us, cursed 
Selim’s father and mother (unnecessary, as I had already done so myself), and 
promised to beat him in the evening for his insolence. At a point a little below 
the junction of Wadies Ser4m and Birein, Wady Hanein comes in: this is a broad 
open valley, taking its rise in the heart of Jebel Magrah, and running down into 
Wady el Arish. This name Hanein has never before been breathed to European 
ears, the Arabs always speaking of it to strangers as Wady Hafir. The reason of 
this is that there exists an old tradition among them that ‘should a seil once come 
down Wady Hanein, there would be an end to all prosperity in the land’ Hence 
the name is considered by them of evil omen, and by no means to be mentioned to 
Christians, people who are thought to possess such mysterious influence over the 
rainfall. The tradition evidently dates from ancient times, and alludes to the 
admirable art with which the valley is dammed up, or rather laid out in terraces 
with strong embankments, which would make it simply impossible for any flood to 
rush through it, and would distribute the waters equally over the surface of the 
cultivated terraces, instead of allowing it to sweep unimpeded down to the 
sea, as in other valleys unprotected by such art. They might well, therefore, 
say that if a flood once came it would put an end to all prosperity, as it either 
could not come at all, or if it were strong enough to destroy the embankments, it 
must be such a deluge as would inevitably devastate the land. Perhaps the names 
‘Abdallah and ‘Ali, which our Arabs had themselves given us, made them forget 
that we were not of the ‘faithful, and rendered them more confidential ; but 
certain it is that the wady is called Hanein, as we had many opportunities of 
testing. In two hours and ten minutes from Birein we reached El] ‘Aujeh, where 
we encamped a little above the ruins. The principal building, viz., the fort and the 
church, stood upon the summit of a low hill or promontory round which sweeps 
Wady Hanein. Now all is desert, though the immense numbers of walls and 
terraces show how extensively cultivated the valley must once have been. Arab 
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tradition, which calls Wady Hanein a ‘valley of gardens, is undoubtedly true, for 
many of those large, flat,strongly-embanked terraces must havebeen once planted with 
fruit-trees, and others laid out in kitchen gardens, and this would still leave many 
miles for the cultivation of grain. At the south side of the hill on which the ruins 
stand is the ash-heap of the fort, on which are strewn great quantities of broken 
pottery and glass. Here, too, are a few ruins, apparently connected with the fort. 
To the east of the hill, and in the valley itself, are the ruins of the town, now little 
more than a confused heap of broken walls and half-buried foundations, but still of 
considerable extent. Amongst them we found a church, part of the apse still 
standing, and a few broken columns, There are also three wells, now dry, but one 
of them in a very perfect state, the top covering and wall which protected it still 
remaining entire. The Arabs call it Ber es Sdkiyeh, ‘the well of the water-wheel,’ 
and the circular pavement whereon the animals turned the wheel is still visible. 
The black, flint-covered hill-slopes which surround the fort are covered with long 
rows of stones, which have been carefully swept together, and piled into numberless 
little black heaps. These at first considerably puzzled us, as they were evidently 
artificially made, and undoubtedly intended for some agricultural purpose, but we 
could not conceive what was planted on such dry and barren ground. Arab 
tradition, however, came to our aid, and the name ¢e/ecldt-el-‘anab, ‘grape mounds, 
solved the difficulty. These sunny slopes, if well tended, and with such supplies 
of water and agricultural appliances as the inhabitants of El ‘Aujeh must have 
possessed, would have been admirably adapted to the growth of grapes, and the 
black flinty surface would radiate the solar heat, while these little mounds serve 
both to trail the vines and keep the bunches off the ground. I have before 
alluded to the importance and bearing of this discovery. A little above the 
ruins, on the western side of the valley, is a large cave or quarry, with wide pillars 
supporting the roof, an exaggerated edition of the one at Guseimeh. The 
light breaking into the cave at various intervals, and the jagged and massive 
appearance of the columns, give the place an extremely picturesque appearance. 
The dimensions are 265 feet by 95 feet. When in camp at night, after dinner, the 
sheikh began upbraiding Selim for his impertinence to us during the day, and 
stated his intention of beating him. Selim prayed for mercy, and then came a 
sound of thrashing, and loud lamentations from the victim. The whole thing was 
a farce, as the rascal Suleiman had, no doubt, himself sent Selim to prevent us from 
talking to the Azdzimch, and did this merely to clear himself when his plot had 
failed. The blows sounded suspiciously, as if given upon a camel saddle, but the 
moral effect was the same. Since the fiasco of Suleiman’s lamentable attempts to 
frighten us, he had taken to a fawning, abject demeanour, that was almost as 
amusing as it was disgusting. The next two days (February 14th and 15th) we 
stayed at El ‘Aujeh, to examine the place more thoroughly. We first proceeded to 
the cave, where we sketched and photographed, and then visited the ruins on the 
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hill, where we took measurements and made plans of the fort and church. The 
church is in better repair than the other building, some of the walls at the south- 
east corner measuring 23 feet 6 inches, and 8 feet inside, and the others being about 
15 feet. Both the church and fort are built of squared and dressed stones, 
cemented by a light mortar almost like mud, and by no means so strong as that in 
the fisklyeh and aqueduct in Wady Birein. The church is oblong, 122 feet by 48 
feet, with three apses, that on the north side showing traces of a fresco, a Greek 5 
and some marks of paint being all that is now visible of it. On the south side is a 
smaller chapel, with a chamber behind, and there are two others at the west end. 
The partition walls are not more than two or three feet high. Many broken 
fragments of columns are lying about, with square capitals. The pillars are 
surrounded with rings, giving them the appearance of having been turned. There 
was no trace of ornamentation, except on two fragments of stone, which bore a 
simple quatrefoil pattern ; nor could we discover traces of inscriptions in any of the 
ruins, either upon the hill or in the valley beneath ; but there are some scratches of 
Greek letters, and in one place a rude drawing of a ship on a stone in the outer 
wall. The walls were originally plastered inside. The orientation is not exact, 
being 116°, or 33° S. of S.S.E. The fort is 272 feet by 107 feet, with remains of an 
arched entrance 14 feet wide. On the west side is a door, five feet wide, and a 
flight of steps leading from it down into the valley. At the east end is a large 
white wall, fifteen feet thick and about twenty-five feet high. This is the ‘ castel- 
lated rock’? of some travellers, who have only seen the ruins from afar en passant ; 
in it are remains of beams, showing the height of the different stories. Beyond 
this is a circular well, shallower and of much ruder construction than the other 
wells, and not improbably a matamore or corn-cellar. Farther on are the founda- 
tions of a small tower, and at the extreme end a large well, thirty-five feet deep, of 
solid masonry, forty-one feet deeper in the rock, and ten feet square. This 
and the three wells below amongst the ruins in the valley are all of precisely the 
same construction. They are square as far as the masonry extends, the corners 
having ledges or brackets of flat stones at distances of five feet, probably for cross- 
beams, or some other method of descending into them. The tops are covered in by 
two arches, with a space of about thirty inches between, the whole being protected 
by a stout roof of concrete and rubble. This aperture was evidently made for the 
water-wheel, and the well worked like an ordinary Egyptian sdkiyeh. 

On February 16th we crossed Wady Hanein and the low hills on the other side, 
which were also covered with the ‘grape mounds’ before alluded to. In one place 
we noticed remains of a reservoir and a large circular mound, probably the foun- 
dations of a wine-press. Descending into Wady abu Rutheh, we camped early, 
as we had to send some distance for water. In the course of the afternoon, 
two of the Azdzimeh came up, and at first saluted us most respectfully 
and quietly, but after an amicable cup of coffee, and while we were engaged in 
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cooking our dinner, they suddenly got up and began to upbraid Suleiman for 
taking Christians to el ‘Aujeh, and went off in a rage. The water to which 
we sent for our supply was called El Hasaineiyeh, and consists of a few 
theméil only. 

Having heard of a site called Esbaita or Sebaita, we determined to visit it, and 
accordingly crossed the hills, into Wady el Abyadh with that intention, but Suleiman 
came up, and expatiated upon the danger of the attempt, begging us to go by the 
regular road to Rehaibeh instead. Seeing that we were determined to follow our 
original plan, he came on, though in a very ill temper, and in two hours from camp 
we reached Wady Sideriyeh, where we pitched our tent. Staying only a few minutes 
to eat a piece of bread, we crossed the hills that form the head of the wady, and in 
about ten minutes found ourselves at a ruined fort called (probably from its com- 
manding position) El Meshrifeh, ‘the watch tower’ or ‘eminence.’ The fort consists 
of a walled enclosure on the top of a hill, protected by three large towers on the 
southern side, one on the eastern, and one on the western, with a series of escarpments 
and bastions on the southern or precipitous side, extending right down into the wady 
bed. The rocks immediately beneath the summit, and behind the first lower tier of 
escarpments, are excavated into a series of caves, which formed chambers with the 
masonry of the fortification itself. The most westerly of these is of a ruder construction, 
and is walled in, in front, with large unhewn stones, and appears to be of a much earlier 
date. A little farther on is one which has the end cut into the form of an apse, and, 
although very low, looks like a small chapel. The masonry throughout is very solid 
and compact, some of the hewn blocks of stone being of immense size. At the 
lower part of the escarpments are traces of an earlier and ruder masonry, over 
which the present structure is raised. The walls are strongly built, for the most part 
of unhewn stones, except the western one, which had several loopholes still visible 
in it, and the remains of a large doorway. In the centre is a building about 4oft. 
square, with three chambers at the west end and a larger open space at the eastern. In 
front of this are three circles carefully built round with upright stones, and sunk a 
little below the surface. They lead one into the other, and measure severally 5oft., 
25ft. and r2ft. in diameter, the last one being composed of small stones merely 
piled round. The walls of the building and of the church which still remain are 
from 10ft. to 12ft. high. The towers are of a peculiar construction, being built with 
very thick walls, and in a series of tiers, with ‘ pigeon-holes’ about 34ft. high ; the 
front of one has fallen down, showing the section. The chambers in the towers 
were also strengthened by arches, one of which is still visible and in a good state of 
preservation. The church within the enclosure measures 4oft. by 2oft., has a semi- 
circular apse at the east end, and a side chapel on the south, the plan being the 
same as that of the church at El ‘Aujeh. The view from the top of the wall is very 
fine and commanding. Wady el Abyadh, some miles broad, and extending to the 
base of Jebel Magrdh, sweeps in a semicircle round the hill on which the fort stands. 
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It is not laid out in terraces like Wddy Hanein, but there are many vestiges of 
agriculture, especially on the more elevated portions, everyone of which has been 
taken advantage of for the cultivation, it would seem, of vines, as the same ridges 
and furrows, the ¢elei/dt-el-‘anab which we noticed at El ‘Aujeh, are seen upon them. 
The surrounding and opposite hills have many ‘wgi#m (walled enclosures for cul- 
tivation) on them. About three miles and a half to the south is seen Es Sebaita 
itself, which is a town of considerable size. Wady es Sideriyeh, in which we were 
encamped, also contains some ruins which resemble wine-presses, and every little 
gully is also carefully embanked and built up with rude masonry. The hills are 
covered with paths at very regular intervals from top to bottom, and these we con- 
jectured may have been wine-terraces, though some are no doubt due to the nature 
of the limestone, the regular strata of which often wears away into similar shapes. 

On February 17th we made an early start, and, leaving the camels to follow 
after us, started off with Suleiman, and crossing over the hills at the head of Wady 
Sideriyeh, descended into Wady el Abyadh, and made our way across to Sebaita. 
On our way we passed several deserted vineyards and gardens, and one or two 
ruined buildings, probably either wine-presses or storehouses. In an hour we 
reached the ruined town, and at once prepared to take photographs and make 
plans, as the sheikh was very anxious for us to get it done before any of the Arabs of 
the place came up. He seemed on this occasion to be really apprehensive, and as 
soon as we had entered the ruins he made a hurried inspection to assure himself 
that no stray Bedawi was lurking there with mischievous intent, after which he 
posted himself upon the apse of the church, and kept an anxious look-out until 
the camels came in sight. The men, when they did come up, camped in a secluded 
hollow, and would not set up the tent till sunset. 

Sebaita is situated in the Magrah el Esbaita, which takes its rise in the mountain 
of that name, and drains into Wady el Abyadh. The ruins are by far the most 
imposing and considerable of any which we had seen, and the Arabs themselves 
say, ‘A‘azem min el ‘Aujeh wa el ‘Abdeh md fi, illa Esbaita acazem minhumd, ‘There is 
nothing larger (or grander) than‘Aujeh and ‘Abdeh, except Esbaita, which is grander 
than either.’ They have also a tradition that there was once a war between the people 
of El Meshrifeh (the fort which we had visited the day before) and those of Esbaita, 
in which the latter were victorious, as they were superior in numbers and wealth. 
Their gardens (which may still be seen in large numbers around the city) were 
fruitful and well-kept, and the hills all around were covered with orchards of apples 
and pomegranates, and terraces of clustering vines. The ruins, as they now stand, 
consist of a city about 500 yards long, and from 200 to 300 yards wide; it lies 
north and south, bending round towards a branch of Wady el Abyadh. The town 
is very strongly and compactly built, and contains three churches, a tower, and two 
fisktyehs, or reservoirs for water. The houses are built of stone, generally square- 
hewn but undressed blocks at the bottom, and smoothed dressed stones in the 
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upper parts. No timber beams are used in their construction (probably because 
wood must always have been scarce in the country, even in the time of its fertility), 
but the want is most skilfully supplied, all the lower stories being built with 
arches about three feet apart and two feet wide, long thick beams of stone being 
placed across them to form the roofs. There are numerous wells about two 
feet in diameter, and generally covered with a square stone block, having a hole 
cut in it, not unlike the coal-cellar traps in English pavements. Nearly every 
house has its own well, and others are conveniently placed in all the corners of the 
public places. The streets are still plainly to be traced, although the level of the 
soil has been considerably heightened by the fallen dédvzs and rubbish. The outer 
buildings are either walled in or strengthened with additional masonry, and present 
a series of angles like a fortification. There are also traces of an older and 
very thick wall surrounding the town. The churches are: first, the great church at 
the north end of the town ; this is of the same pattern as those at El ‘Aujeh and 
El Meshrifeh, having three apses and a side chapel. It measures forty-nine by 
twenty-one yards inside, but nearly half of this length is taken up by a building 
apparently subsequently attached to it. From the appearance of this, and the other 
buildings immediately adjoining it on the south side, we came to the conclusion 
that there must have been a monastery connected with the church. . The walls- 
are of considerable height, the centre apse standing some thirty feet ; they have 
been strengthened at a later period by rude but massive masonry, built up in a slope 
against the original wall; this plan is also observable in the other buildings in the 
town, which, like the church, are more exposed than usual, from their proximity to 
the outer walls. The other two churches are situated more in the centre of the 
town, and are of smaller dimensions, measuring sixty-six by forty-seven feet each. 
In the apse of the more northern one is some rude paint ornamentation still visible 
upon a small arched niche in the centre, and also some vestige of a fresco. The 
tower stands a little south of the last-mentioned church; it is about twenty feet 
square, and the stories (like those at El Meshrifeh) are built with the stone arches 
just described. The reservoirs are two irregular-shaped tanks, with a flight of 
steps leading down into them. On the side of the tower is a small arched doorway, 
having a rude sculptured ornamentation over it, consisting of three circles, with 
crosses between, and surmounted by an urn, from which a palm tree is growing, 
supported by a lion rampant and a griffin, which stand upon the handles. This, 
too, shows traces of having been covered with red and blue paint. There was no 
other ornamentation to be seen or discovered about the place, except a few frag- 
ments of stone, with the same simple star or quatrefoil pattern which we found at 
El ‘Aujeh, and fragments of columns which we noticed had the same rude turning 
lines which we remarked at the latter place. No inscriptions of any kind were to 
be found. The houses are all of one type, small arched chambers with niches here 
and there, and a little courtyard. In one of the niches was a cross, rudely chipped 
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out in the side. Many of the walls stand from twenty to twenty-five feet high. 
After completing our photographs and plans, we took a stroll through the town 
to impress its features more thoroughly on our memories ; the perfect stillness and 
utter desolation were very striking and impressive. On reaching camp the Arabs 
had just seated themselves comfortably to eat a morsel of bread, when a shriek 
resounded through the valley, and they all seized their guns, those who had none 
borrowing ours, and rushed off, thinking that some of the ‘Az4zimeh had made off 
with the camels. Shortly afterwards they returned in high spirits with Selim, who 
had shot a gazelle, the cause of all the excitement being that he was shouting to 
find camp. Ina few minutes the creature was in the pot boiling. 

The name Sebaita at once suggests the Zephath of the Bible. Zephath sig- 
nifies a watch-tower; and it is a noteworthy fact that the fortress of El Meshrifeh, 
discovered by us in the same neighbourhood, exactly corresponds to this both in its 
position and in the meaning of the name. I would make one more suggestion 
respecting this site : Zephath has always been considered as identical with Hormah; 
and in Judges i. 17, it is thus spoken of : ‘And Judah went with Simeon his brother, 
and they slew the Canaanites that inhabited Zephath, and utterly destroyed it. 
And the name of the city was called Hormah’ May we not understand the word 
‘Zephath’ in its proper signification, and consider ‘the city, after all, as separate 
from the tower or fortress thus attacked and destroyed? The city, which was pro- 
tected by so commanding a fort, might well be spoken of as the City of the Tower ; 
and, as so important a position would not be likely to be neglected by later 
inhabitants of the land, I think it not improbable that in El Meshrifeh we see the 
site of Zephath itself, and in Sebaita that of the city of the ‘ Zephath, to which the 
Israelites, after their victory, gave the name of Hormah. 

Proceeding along the Magrah es S‘baitaé for three hours in a north-easterly 
direction, we came to a small waddy in the low sandhills, where our sheikh had been 
told that we should find water. Here we halted, intending, if possible, to get on 
towards Ruheibeh the same night, after filling the water-skins, but there were so 
many of the Arabs of the neighbourhood at the pools that a delay occurred, and we 
were obliged to camp. The water is found in three little pools (¢hemdil), and these are 
only filled from the sez/s, or torrents, and are not perennial springs. Vineyards 
and gardens, with here and there strong buildings in the midst, were visible in great 
numbers immediately after leaving es S‘beita ; but in about an hour and a half all 
traces of cultivation ceased. While waiting for water we ascended one of the neigh- 
bouring sandhills to look out for Ruheibeh, and perceived a string of camels in the 
distance upon the regular road, some of them having riders whom we conjectured 
to be European travellers. An old Arab, a friend of Suleiman’s, came up to our 
tent at this juncture with a negro slave—an ugly, stupid-looking lump of niggerdom, 
whom he wished to sell for £10. The water where we were stopping was called 
Themail et T‘rashed. Near this point Wady Dheigat el ‘Amerin comes into the 
plain from the Magrah. 
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Walking for some hours over the hills, at the back of our camp, and across a 
broad valley called Wady ed Dhaba‘, we came to a white mound in which was a 
cave 34 feet by 51 feet, with chambers round it, which had evidently been used as a 
place of sepulture. - Up to this point we had not met with any vestiges of cultivation 
since leaving the Magrdah, the hills being all covered with drift-sand brought (as the 
appearance of the bushes showed) from the west. Passing the cave, however, the 
familiar ‘ugdim and embankments again became visible in the wddy beds, and 
numerous ruins, as of country and garden-houses, were scattered over the hill-tops. 
One of these was of considerable extent, consisting of two blocks of buildings, 
altogether about 100 feet long. Amongst the ruins was a broken capital with a 
simple but well-carved Corinthian pattern upon it. Half an hour further on to the 
west were the ruins of a city, some caves, and an old well, with immensely massive 
masonry, pointing to a very ancient date. Reserving our description of this place 
for a more thorough investigation, the next day we went on to camp, which was 
pitched in Wady er Ruheibeh, and then, taking the photographic instruments with 
us, we proceeded to some other ruins which were situated a few miles from our 
tents. On our way we put up a herd of gazelles, one of which Suleiman succeeded 
in bringing down. In the evening we were visited by a Bedawi poet, who recited 
over the camp-fire some very fair verses of his own, and also repeated some poems _ 
of the celebrated East of Jordan Chief, Nimr el ‘Adwan. 

A strong hot wind getting up early the next morning (February 21), made it very 
uncomfortable for work. However, shortly after breakfast we set off for the ruins 
which we had discovered the day before. They were situated in Wady es Sa‘di, 
and consisted of the remains of a small town, but in so ruinous a condition that it 
was impossible to make out the plan. The buildings were of a different character 
to those at Sebeita, there being, for instance, no trace of any such architectural 
device as the arches on which the floors of houses in the latter place are built. 
From a little distance the place seems a mere collection of stone heaps, but on 
approaching more closely you can define here and there the course of a street, and 
see a wall or the corner of a house standing out in a somewhat better state of 
preservation than its fellows. We could not find any traces of a church. On the 
north-east side of the wady are remains of a wall, some stone heaps, and a large 
circular mound of stone, exactly like those at Seram and Wady Lussdn. The town 
is about 400 yards long by 150 yards broad, and lies north and south. On the 
opposite (north-east) side of the wady to that on which the ruins lie are the remains 
of an ancient well, the troughs and other masonry which still remain being of 
immense proportions and seemingly of very great antiquity. One of the troughs is 
round, the other circular and cut in blocks 6 feet by 5 feet by 6 feet. Judging from 
the proximity to Ruheibeh and the appearance of this well, much larger and more 
ancient-looking than any others in the neighbourhood, we deemed it far from impro- 
bable that it is the well of Isaac. The name Rehoboth, ‘spaces, being in the plural, 
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may well apply to any of the valleys or spaces between these low sloping hills, and 
the name Ruheibeh, which still lingers in the neighbourhood, may be a reminiscence 
of the more general title, though now confined toa single spot. Leaving Sd‘di we 
visited some ruins which stood upon the hill-side overlooking our camp, and found 
them to consist of square towers with massive masonry and an interior partition 
wall. There are also a good number of outbuildings around them. In the wall of 
one of them, which still stands about 20 feet high, is a loophole, and above it a small 
stone ornament like an imitation or miniature macciacoulis. 

There are a great number of ruins upon many of the surrounding hills. Passing 
down Wady Sa‘di we came into Wady er Ruheibeh, and about a mile up that 
turned off into a side valley called Wady el Bir. Here are the remains of another 
large town, much more important in size than those at Sd‘di, but in a still more 
desolate and confused state of ruin. Like the first, it is situated on the hill at the 
side of the wady, and in the bed of the same is a building which apparently once 
served as the well-house—for here is the old well of Ruheibeh, though now so filled 
up with débris as to be scarcely distinguishable; indeed, neither Drake, myself, 
nor the Arab who was with us on our first visit, could discover the site of the well 
until its situation was pointed out to us by Suleiman, close beside the building in 
question. This building consists of chambers, the centre one covered with a dome. 
Down the walls run square grooves leading from apertures at each corner of the 
ceiling, as though to drain the roof. It is strongly built, and the inside chambers 
have been plastered over, while here and there brick is used in the interior con- 
struction. The place where the well is said to have existed is marked by a piece of 
fallen masonry which looks like a roof, and is well put together with flat brick-shaped 
stones and cement. The larger inner chamber has arched niches on either side. 
There is no other well than this in the Wddy Ruheibeh itself, but on the sloping 
sides of Wady el Bir, in which these ruins are situated, are numerous wells, reser- 
voirs, and cisterns. Each of the wells has a large square stone placed over it with 
a circular hole for the mouth. The cisterns are partly built of masonry and partly 
cut in the solid rock—one which we examined was about 4oft. square—but all of 
these are now either dry or filled up with déris. Below the well-building are the 
remains of what, from its situation (lying east and west), we concluded might have 
been a church ; and just below the town itself is a large fiskfyeh, or reservoir, also 
half composed of masonry and half cut in the solid rock. Walls, ‘ugzm, and other 
traces of cultivation, are abundant in the neighbourhood. A little beyond this the 
wady opens out and receives the name of Bahr bela mi (the waterless sea), and-on 
the left comes in a small valley called Shutnet er Ruheibeh, no doubt the Sztnah of 
the Bible. 

On February 22nd, we proceeded up Wady Ruheibeh for twenty minutes, and 
then for an hour and forty minutes further over low hills (at first by one or two little 
valleys, or Raudh, called, also, Shutneh) on to Khalasah. The ruins are situated in 
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Wady Asluj, though below the city the valley takes the name of the town. There 
is no such name in the neighbourhood of the ruins as Wady el Kurn, or Kurm, which 
is given to it by Robinson. The ruins are extensive, but so utterly destroyed that 
it is impossible to make out what the original ground-plan might have been, though 
the course of one broad street can still be traced. The inhabitants of Gaza are in 
the habit of removing the stones for building purposes, and have thus nearly cleared 
the site, in many cases actually digging out the foundations of the houses. There 
is a well with good but rather brackish water, to the south-west of the town. 
Another circular well, now blocked up, is also found in the wady bed, and on the 
hill-side a little above it are the foundations of a building with a large cistern 
covered in with strong masonry, and having had originally a flat roof like that at 
Ruheibeh. In one of the ruined sites in the town itself, we found fragments of a 
marble entablature ornamented with a rude sculptured pattern. 

Leaving Khalasah amidst a thick haze, which entirely obscured the horizon, and 
with a sharp storm of dust blowing in our faces, we crossed the Rumeil et Hamid, 
a series of rolling hills covered with drift sand. In two hours and a quarter we 
reached Wady Martabeh, and on the hills which divide this from the small Wady 
Khazali (which falls into it a little lower down) we found remains of a building and 
a reservoir, which we conjectured to be a station on the old Roman road to ‘Akabah, 
for near it is a road which, Suleiman told us, leads to the water of Martabeh, a little 
lower down, and another going up the wddy into Jebel Rakhmah, and joining the 
road to ‘Abdeh, which crosses Wadies Martabeh and ‘Asluj. Twenty minutes 
further we turned into a small wady leading into Wddy Seb‘a. The distance was 
altogether four hours’ journey for us and six for the camels. At first the camels 
were, as usual, making a detour, so that we should occupy two days instead of one 
in getting to Beersheba, but as we had nothing to gain on this occasion by going 
out of our way, we protested against this and all the long series of similar tricks ; 
the sheikh pushed on and we reached Bir Seb‘a about an hour before sunset. Our first 
impressions of Beersheba were anything but favourable. We found that it presented 
an aspect far different to that described by previous travellers; for such had 
.been the severity of the recent drought, that the herbage was entirely burnt up, and 
in place of rich pasturages there was nothing but a dry, parched valley, bare and 
desolate as the desert itself. This state of things had compelled the Bedawin to 
move off with their flocks and herds to more fertile spots, and we were therefore 
unable to find camels to take us back into the mountains without going up to 
Hebron, as our Arabs dare not venture so far beyond their own borders. In the 
morning a shower of rain fell and prevented us from leaving the tent until eleven 
o'clock, when we visited the ruins and wells while the camels were loading. Two 
of the wells are filled with water, and one is dry: they are built of fine solid 
masonry and are in a tolerably perfect condition. In the immediate neighbourhood 
are also traces of the other four wells which undoubtedly once existed there, and the 
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Arab tradition informs as that ‘The Beni Murr dwelt by seven wells (Seb‘a Biyur) 
each well had seven tanks, each tank had seven troughs and each trough had seven 
horses drinking thereat’ The opposite (southern) side of the valley bed is banked 
up with a stout wall of ancient masonry to prevent its falling in. This wall extends 
only for a few hundred yards along the part immediately opposite the wells. The 
hill-side immediately behind them is covered with ruins, but the stones have been 
so entirely removed or destroyed that nothing now is left but the foundations, and 
these are so confused that very little can be made out as to their original plan. A 
little higher up the wddy, and just above the easternmost well (the dry one), the 
ground-plan of a perfect Greek church, with a semicircular apse, can be plainly dis- 
tinguished ; the foundations are, however, quite level with the soil. In the sites of 
the buried wells, or what we took to be such, are the remains of a trough or cistern 
composed of layers of stones embedded in concrete. This form of masonry may be 
also observed in some of the other foundations. 

The country around consists of a rolling plain or down intersected by the wady 
beds of Es Seb‘a and Khalil, and would, no doubt, be very pretty, as a contrast to 
the desert which we have just passed through, were there any verdure or herbage 
upon it ; as it was, there was absolutely nothing to relieve the eye. In other years, the 
Arabs told us, it is covered for miles around with grass, flowers, and herbage, up to 
the knees ; but the.previous year there had been so little rain that nothing would 
grow. At one o'clock we left Beersheba, and turned off to the left of the hills 
which divide Wady es Seb‘a from Wady el Khalil, (or rather at the point where 
they diverge), and keeping near the bed of the latter wddy, we proceeded towards 
the ruins of E] Haurd, where we were to have encamped. At about four o'clock 
we reached a hill with some stone heaps and remains of rude walls upon it, and at 
its base some metdmtr, or granary pits. Here we were joined by our camel men, 
who came up in a state of great excitement, and after some prevarication told us 
that the place in which we had halted was not Haurd, but pointed to some hills 
about an hour off as the real site. Suliman declared that some Arabs whom we 
had just met had informed him that the Gaisfyeh, who dwell in the vicinity, had 
already commenced hostilities against them two days before, and that if we went 
there it would be at the peril of our lives. Under these circumstances, he implored 
us to camp where we were, and to go straight on to Dhahartyeh the next morning. 
Finding that we took the news very coolly, and laughed at his real or assumed 
terrors, he at last professed himself ready to make a flying visit with us, but begged 
us to go well armed. We at once assented, when he made a final appeal and 
painted in glowing colours the risk to which we were exposing ourselves. ‘Vel/ah, 
we replied, ‘cut along!’ and with fervent ejaculations for protection from Allah, he 
started off, and we walked quickly over the plain for nearly an hour (rather 
fatiguing work after a hard day), and a little before sunset reached the hills on 
which the ruins stand. First, we visited the cave mentioned by Dr. Tristram, 
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which, although it still showed traces of moisture, did not then contain any 
water. What are described in the ‘Land of Israel’ as two tunnels are merely the 
arched tops of the cave formed by the pillar which supports the roof, and which, 
if the water covered the pillar itself, would have the appearance of tunnels. 
On the right is another such arch, but the mud is so deep that it is impossible to 
say how far down or back it goes. There are many other caves, which have been 
built up or excavated to form reservoirs, and one large excavation exists with a 
circular opening like those at El ‘Aujeh and Khalasah. There are also a great 
many wells. They all appear to have a communication with a system of cisterns 
or reservoirs undermining the hills. The place might well be called the city of 
cisterns, and the name Haurd, indeed, has some such primary meaning. The 
ruins themselves cover the crest of a long triple hill, and are of considerable extent. 
The houses are formed of immense blocks of flint conglomerate, many of these 
measuring 6 feet by 4 feet by 2 feet. The squarest have been picked out and built 
in like huge hewn stones or bricks. The houses are about 30 feet by 20 feet, and 
generally consist of a single chamber. One large building has the appearance of a 
temple. Fine lines of walls, wells (one with a piece of limestone masonry and a cornice 
still remaining), and a concrete trough, are to be seen ; and the hills around are also 
covered with ruins. In the distance, at an angle of 85°, were the ruins Of Saawi, 
The flinty blocks, not being exposed in these latitudes to their only enemy, severe 
frosts, may have defied time and the elements for ages, and seem likely to do so 
still. We met none of the formidable Arabs mentioned above, for which mercy 
Suleiman and Selim, who had also accompanied us, returned most pious thanks to 
Providence, and we got back to camp by dark. We subsequently learnt that the 
statement of the Arabs was true, and Suleiman’s fears not unfounded. 

That day (February 24) we entered Palestine and left the desert region of the 
South Country, but there was little to remind us of the fact except that the brown 
mould beneath our feet was hard with the fibre of dried vegetation, that the hills 
and plains showed traces of the plough, and that in the wady beds an occasional 
streak of refreshing green grass might be observed. We noticed a large flock of 
pigeons and a flight of cranes ; four gazelles were also browsing in the distance. 
Cattle and flocks there were none, for the drought this year had driven all the 
Arabs far from the pasture lands of Beersheba. 

The next morning we walked over the rolling country, through which Wady el 
Khalil runs, and passed on our way many wells, cisterns, and other indications of 
former fertility and habitation, which, even with the present drought, was suffi- 
ciently marked to present a striking contrast to the desert which we had left. At 
the end of the hour and a half we came to some ancient ruins called Datraiyeh, 
situated on one of the hills which form the entrance to Palestine proper. They 
consisted of walls and houses of solid masonry, some of the stones employed in 
their construction being of immense size. The basements are for the most part built 
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on arches somewhat after the style of architecture prevalent at Sebait4. There are 
numerous wells about the city, most of them apparently connected with a large 
system of excavated reservoirs on the hillside. Leaving this place we crossed over 
a small mountain pass and found ourselves in Wady Dhahariyeh. Here the hills 
were covered with vegetation, and the balluteh, or dwarf oak, began to appear. 
The valley itself is banked up with strong walls, ‘ugim, and terraces, which have 
evidently been kept up from ancient times, as the hillsides and places where there 
is now no cultivation are covered with them. In three»hours and a half from 
camp we reached the village of Ed Dhahariyeh, which is situated on a hill, at a 
point where the wddy widens out, and is surrounded with fields and cultivation. 
At the foot of the hill are two fine olive-trees, by one of which we pitched our tent. 
Ed Dhahariyeh, at the first glance, or to the traveller who merely passes by and 
does not venture into the village itself, presents nothing to distinguish it from an 
ordinary Arab village, and may seem to confirm the remark given in ‘Murray,’ 
that ‘there is nothing of interest there to detain the pilgrim’ But on ascending 
the hill we found it, on the contrary, a most interesting place. The dwellings con- 
sist principally of caves in the natural rock, some of them with rude arches carved 
over the doorways, and all of them of the greatest antiquity. The spots selected 
for their excavations are small terraces on the hillside, and these are walled round 
with mud fences, and form a sort of courtyard in front of the cave itself, in which 
dogs, goats, chickens, children, and other members of the family take the air. They 
are exactly like what the old Horite dwellings must have been, and have no doubt 
been inhabited by generation after generation since the days of that now forgotten 
race. The village is evidently an ancient site; and in the centre is the basement 
of a building of massive masonry containing three arched apartments. Entering 
these, we were immediately covered with fleas, shaking and brushing them by 
hundreds from our arms, legs, and clothing. Old arches and other remains of 
antiquity appear at every corner. We went into one which is now used as a coffee- 
shop by the fellahin inhabiting the place. We were very well received by the 
Moslem population, who, though thieves and scoundrels, are a cheery set, and gave 
and received ‘ chaff’ in the most good-humoured manner. As we walked through, 
women (who, strange to say, are here all unveiled and all ugly) rushed out of the 
caves and screamed in excited and angry tones ‘ dddk aa-é7 ! The unlearned 
might have taken this for abuse, and beat a hasty retreat from the apparently 
frantic amazons, but we knew that the words merely meant that they had eggs and 
chickens to sell. The evening was consumed in settling with Sheikh Suleiman, 
who went away positively content with his bakhshish, though, true to his Arab 
character, he begged for a series of small articles to the last. 

We rested at Dhaharfyeh for the night; and in the morning, after a long 
squabble with the head men of the place, we were compelled to submit, under 
protest, to the imposition of paying two mejfdis apiece for four camels, and began 
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to strike our tent and pack up for ourselves. Some time after noon we got off, but 
owing to the laziness and constant stopping of the fellahin who came with us, we 
did not get into Hebron until past sunset.. We camped over against the quaran- 
tine, and after abusing our fellahin soundly for robbing us of a crowbar, and trying 
to steal a rope, we made a mag‘ad (ie. semicircular shelter) of the boxes, and pre- 
pared to pass the night Arab fashion, swb Jove, one of us always keeping on the watch. 
But the Mudir, a good-humoured old effendi who rules the quarantine, would not 
hear of it, and very politely insisted upon our coming into the building itself, 
where he gave us a room to ourselves, and sent us up a dinner of rice mixed up 
with oil and onions, together with some bread and dibs, or syrup of raisins. This 
the effendi went through the show of preparing with his own hands, and we being 
both hungry and tired, ate it with relish and turned in. At a little after seven in the 
morning we awoke, and could at first hardly realise the fact that we were in an 
inhabited place, but having made a simple toilet, we turned out upon the terrace in 
front of our room and gazed upon the city of Ibrahim el Khalil (Abraham the Friend 
of God). It is an irregular white town, much such a place as S‘beité must have 
been before it fell into ruins. On the east side, and at the highest point, is the 
Haram, a Christian church with a minaret added to turn it into a mosque, 
not a particularly imposing sight in itself, but of the deepest interest, as being - 
beyond all question the very spot in which the Patriarch Abraham is buried— 
nay, more, it is almost certain that his very bones lie in the mysterious cave of 
Machpelah, beneath the pavement of the building. The town occupies the eastern 
side of a dip in the hills of Judah, the bottom, or valley, being a grassy expanse, 
the greater part of which is occupied by the cemetery. After a cup of coffee with 
the effendi at the gate of the quarantine, where we had passed the night, we sallied 
forth into the town, accompanied by one of the servants of the establishment, and 
took a hasty glance round the Haram from the outside, walked through the streets 
and bazaars, and returned to our own quarters to breakfast. 

By four o’clock the next day we were in Jerusalem. Our journey had been a most 
interesting one, though not without its anxieties and risks. The Arabs were very 
different from the ‘gentle Towarah,’ and it was no easy task to overcome their pre- 
judices and their fears, and to extract from them the information which we required. 

The whole of the journey—nearly 600 miles—from Suez to Jerusalem was 
performed on foot, and as we had no servants, everything devolved upon ourselves. 
This, with the route-sketching, making plans, and other work, left us but little 
time; and although Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, in addition to his own investigations, 
devoted himself with great energy to assisting in the other objects of the expedi- 
tion, yet we seldom worked less than from fourteen to sixteen hours in the day. 
Strange to say, we did not find a single inscription in the country, if we except the 
Arab tribe-marks, which have, many of them, considerable archeological and 
historical interest. 
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Having procured the necessary provisions for the trip, and exchanged our 
tent for a much smaller one, we again prepared to set forth on our journeys, 
and left Jerusalem amidst a violent storm of wind and rain, and. returned to 
Hebron. On March 22nd the old sheikh Hamzeh, with whom we had pre- 
viously made arrangements for the journey, came to say that the camels had 
arrived, but it was then so wet and stormy a day that we could not start. The 
old fellow begged without success for several articles, such as a keffyeh, etc., and 
began to make difficulties about going to several places, but as we threatened to 
dismiss him at once if any difficulty occurred, and treat for ourselves with the 
sheikh of the place, he gave in, and promised to go wherever we chose. Some of 
the Jehalfn Arabs who were to take us made their appearance, and one old fellow 
named ‘Eisé came up and tried to learn from us the amount of hire we had 
promised to the sheikh for each camel, but without success. At last, by way of 
‘chaffing’ him, I said: ‘How much will you give me to tell you?) which observa- 
tion he took quite seriously, and went off in disgust. We also received a visit 
from our host the effendi, or Mudir, of the quarantine establishment. 

At sunrise on March 23rd we were up and had scarcely done breakfast when 
old Hamzeh brought the camels, and, wonderful to relate, we got all the loads and 
the Abyssinian boy, whom we had engaged as a help, upon the four beasts for 
which we had agreed without any trouble or disturbance. By nine or half-past we 
were on our way, and had left the towers of Machpelah behind us. It was still very 
wet and stormy, and the wind, as it blew bitterly cold across the hills of Judah, 
made our walk anything but a pleasant one. In about an hour and forty-five 
minutes we passed a ruined town on a hill to the left, called Khirbet abu Hamam, 
where a round tower in a fair state of preservation was the only noticeable feature. 
At a turn in the wady immediately after this were some caves, one of them, without 
sepulchral loculi, but with two rude pillars in front, looked as if it might have been 
used as a habitation. Twenty minutes further on, in Wady Khashebeh, we came 
to another ruin called Tell Zif, and twenty minutes further still to Khirbet’ el 
Weibedeh, in Wady Buruk. Forty minutes from this we found a still larger ruin, 
situated in a very rocky valley, and called Towaneh. Proceeding for another hour 
in a southern direction, we reached Wady Sebbeh, and turned off towards the 
camp of our Arabs (the Jehalin), amongst whom we pitched our tents for the night. 
The wind was blowing a hurricane, and a cold rain was falling at intervals. The 
Jehalin Arabs were encamped with about forty tents ; this tribe seems to have been 
much maligned by travellers, for they are quite as intelligent as the average Beddwin, 
and the four that we had with us were willing and active fellows enough. They are 
quite as tractable and good-tempered as the Towarah, and quite as poor, if external 
appearances are to be trusted. They have a feud with the ‘Adwan, and dared not 
promise to take us farther than Wady Musa. An hourand ten minutes past Wady 
Ehdeibeh brought us to Tell ‘Arad, which is nothing now but a large white mound, 
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Turning a little out of our road for nearly two hours, we came to Keseifeh, a con- 
siderable ruin extending along the ridge of a hill. The buildings were all too 
dilapidated to be distinguished very readily, but there was a small church with a 
circular apse and two monolithic columns standing, one whole and one broken, and 
several others were lying about. We found also traces of tesselated pavement 
made of square, coloured ‘dice’ of stones like a mosaic. Another hour brought us 
to Tell Milh, the site of the ancient Moladah. Here are two wells of fine masonry 
at the foot of the hill, one of them dry and the other containing good water, 
surrounded with marble troughs like those at Bir Seba. The tradition of the Arabs 
is that Abraham used to water his flocks here as well as at Beersheba, and that he 
it was who dug the wells. His dogs are said to have worn collars of gold. The 
lower hills to the right of the tell are covered with ruins, too dilapidated, however, 
for any plan of the city to be discovered ; but from the traces of walls and 
foundations which lie all about, it must have been of considerable extent. We 
camped in Wady Gabdb es Shawart, so called from two gabdd, or domes, situated 
about three-quarters of a mile to the east of our camp. The next day (March 25th) 
we stayed in camp for a little rest, and about nine o’clock went over to the ruins of 
E! Gabab, which seem to be the remains of an old Mohammedan cemetery. The 
larger building is a tomb of the ordinary pattern, open, with an arch facing each 
way, and covered with a dome. The smaller building would seem to be a well, or 
saint’s tomb. The walls inside and out are covered with Arab tribe-marks, and 
various old tombs lie scattered around it. Our little camp was visited by parties 
of the ‘Azazimeh and Dhallam Arabs; the former ‘hoped we would not stop in 
their country longer than we could help, but would visit what places we required, 
and depart out of their coasts.’ They were the first Bedawin we have seen in these 
parts who carried spears. 

After a good night’s rest we rose at sunrise, and got off by eight o’clock. We 
crossed a broad rolling plain called Johl el Ghfleh, and in an hour and a half 
reached Wady ‘Ararah (Aroer), where the only relics of the ancient city are a few 
wells, two or three of them built up with rude masonry, and some of them contain- 
ing water. Wady ‘Ararah heads in the neighbouring mountains, called El Menjel, 
in a cleft (¢iz/meh), the wady on the other side being called Es Sirr, where there are 
also said to be some ruins. A walk of some two hours over another rolling plain, 
called Er Rumail (the sands or downs), brought us to Ras Wady abu Tarafi, 
erroneously placed on the maps, and there called Ras abu Teraibeh. At this place 
we killed a large snake. From Ras abu Tarafi we proceeded for fifty minutes in a 
south-westerly direction, and came to some ruins, probably a station on an old 
Roman road to ‘Abdeh. About an hour more brought us to Wady ‘Asluj, and in 
another we had crossed over into Wady Rakhameh, where we’ found wells and the 
remains of a town, but so much dilapidated and buried as to be scarcely visible 
above the soil. Near this we camped, having had a quarrel with old Hamzeh about 
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camping and carrying water. On making it up he waxed very communicative, and 
told us of the wars of the Arabs; it seems that when Hamzeh was a boy (he puts 
it at forty years, but it must be much more), the Ma‘dzeh from Arabia proper and 
the Arabs of Gaza invaded this part of the country for the sake of the pasturage, 
whereupon the Gaistyeh, Jehalin, ‘Azdzimeh, Arabs of Khalfl, Terabin, and Teyahah 
assembled against them and expelled them from the country. A great battle was 
fought near Abu Tuldl by our camp of the night before, when more than eight 
hundred men fell, and one hundred and fifty horses were killed. The ‘Azdzimeh 
and the Arabs of Kerek have a feud, and mutually make raids upon each other’s 
territory. 

Turning out of Wady Rakhameh, we walked for sixty-five minutes over El 
Magrah, a broad depression in the mountains which receives the torrents of many 
small ravines. At the end of this was a small nagb (or pass), with some large 
cairns and a few graves on the watershed ; this took us on to a sloping plain, not 
unlike that of Er Rdhah in Sinai, and bounded by two low ranges of mountains on 
either side, from which it receives the name of El Jebail. Here we were fairly 
inside the mysterious Jebel Magrdh, and the white cliffs of the higher range at the 
head of Wady Marreh, Wady Abyedh, etc., were seen at the end of the vista. In 
the course of our walk thus far we had come across frequent traces of the same old 
caravan road which we had noticed at the station in Wady abu Tardafi, and at 
twenty-five minutes along El Jebail we found the ruins of a small building called 
Heddet Emhannah. In fifty-five minutes we had left this plain and turned into 
Wady el Baggar, which flows over another plain of much greater extent, and into 
the Dheigat el ‘Amirin to the right.” The view as we crossed this latter plain was 
more picturesque than those we have lately been accustomed to, some of the out- 
lines of the mountains being rather fine, and the cliffs of Wady Marreh decidedly 
precipitous. On the plain, which took us about an hour to cross, we saw a number 
of the ‘Azdzimeh Arabs feeding their flocks. Wddy Marreh itself heads at the 
southern edge of the plain, and descends very rapidly to a level considerably lower 
than the plain itself (more than four hundred feet). The pass by which we 
descended into it is called the Nagb el Gharib, and the view from the top is 
very impressive. As well as the cliffs and mountains, there are huge ‘jorfs, 
or gravel banks, mountains in themselves, which show that the wady is only 
cut through the deep alluvial deposit of which the plain is formed. The valley 
itself is broad and level, broken, however, by various rolling hills and mounds, and, 
being in a limestone district, and unrelieved by verdure, gives out a tremendous 
glare. We descended the nagb and went for about half an hour along the valley to 
the west, after which we turned up a wady called Emkaab, and camped in a small 
branch of it near the water, which, by the way, is very salt and filthy to the taste, 
We arranged with one of the ‘Azazimeh Arabs to guide us to ‘Abdeh, and afterwards 
through Jebel Magrah to Wady Jerdfeh, making first a detour to Jebel Maderah, 
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He came with the understanding that he was not to go into the ‘Arabah, as he was 
afraid of the Kerek Arabs, between whom and his tribe there is a blood feud, but 
as we wished to go through the mountains this exactly suited our views. 

In the middle of the night we were awakened by the report of_a gun, and 
immediately the whole camp was up in arms and a brilliant fire lighted. It seems 
that an ‘Azzami Arab had skulked up to the tent, seeking what he might devour, 
but a dog by which he was accompanied attracted the attention of ‘Ali, one of our 
camel drivers, who straightway fired at the man. The latter made_off, and the 
excitement was caused by all our men rushing about after him. _ In the morning 
the sheikh of the ‘Azdzimeh, with a select company of friends, came to our skeikh 
and swore that no one should go up to the ruins without bakhshish ; but getting 
curt answers, the party went off in high dudgeon, saying that they would prevent us 
from ascending the pass. Having finished our breakfast we went off, in spite of 
their threats, and proceeded up to the head of the valley (Wady Emka‘ab). _ Here 
was a very steep and difficult pass, to the top of which our opponents were hasten- 
ing, and as they saw us coming after them they began to get in a great rage, and 
bade us get back and be off out of their country as soon as possible, if we valued our 
lives. As we still kept on they waxed more and more excited, and began firing off 
their guns and singing their war song. A little boy at this point made his appearance, 
and hearing the sounds of war and seeing our own martial appearance as well as 
that of our two Jehalin, thought that his last hour was come, and, crying bitterly, 
besought us not to kill him. We quieted his fears and gave him a small coin, for 
which and for his life he seemed extremely grateful. The ‘Azdzimeh had by this 
time taken possession of the top of the pass, and were frantically ordering us back 
and presenting their guns-at us. We sat down after bantering them a little, which 

-only enraged them the more, and then sent up one of our men to make overtures, 
However, ‘they would not let him come near, nor listen to any terms, but threw 
stones at him, stood on the edge of the precipice in very warlike attitudes, and 
swore that no one, Muslim or Christian, should pass that way. Saldmeh tried to 
pacify them, when the chief ruffian stood up in a most picturesque attitude and bade 
him get back. ‘Get back, O Bedawi,’ said he ; ‘if you come a step further it is at 
the peril of your life ; and again, ‘ By the living God, if anyone sets foot here we 
will roll him over as we would an ibex.’ So poor Salameh had to come back, and 
‘Awn, our other man, went up with an offer of thirty piastres.. His approach with 
Sal4meh, who again tried his luck, was the signal fora fresh outbreak, and this time 
they rushed at him with their swords drawn, lit a beacon fire, and yelled out, 
‘ Assemble, O Arabs, war is proclaimed ’ (Hallat el gom). We sat below, placidly 
smoking our pipes and waiting for the issue, which, after a long parley, and many 
fresh outbreaks, resulted in our promising them eight wezaris, not quite two 
dollars, upon which we were allowed to ascend, and were received with due cere- 


mony on the top. Attended by the whole assemblage, eight in Ae 
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our own two men, we walked on towards the ‘ruins, over a broad terrace, up 
another steep hill-side, and over a plateau in which was a very precipitous ravine 
(like those at Serabit el Khddim, but having water and a few dwarf palms at the 
bottom). Crossing another line of hills, we at last reached the ruins, and after 
resting for a few minutes began to sketch and work. ‘Abdeh is situated on a lofty 
mountain plateau about 850 feet above the wady in which we were encamped ; the 
west end is sheer and precipitous, and commands a fine view over the surrounding 
country, which is seen to be a vast plateau intersected by deep wadies, and broken 
up here and there by ridges of low mountains. The mountains to the west, which form 
the highest point of the prospect, are the head of Wady el Abyadh, and Esbeita is 
situated (though, of course, concealed from view) just where that wddy flows out 
into the plain. The precipitous end of the plateau, of which I have just spoken, is 
escarped and excavated with caves similar to the arrangement at Meshrifeh. The 
ruins lie east and west, and are not very imposing, though covering a considerable 
extent of ground. They consist of a sort of casbah, or fort, with a small collection 
of dwellings, etc, also surrounded by a wall, the continuation of the fort. The 
buildings are evidently Christian, for we found a cross sculptured over one of the 
doors. Some of the walls are standing to the height of about 15 feet, and are com- 
posed of very regularly squared stones. To the south are the ruins of a small 
town or village, but no plan can be made out of the arrangement as at Esbeitd, 
In the Magrdah, below the fort to the west, is a very perfect house with a circular 
hole in the roof, but we had not time to visit it. Ata little distance from the town 
to the south-east is a cave (probably once used as a reservoir in the hill-side, in 
which the Arabs fable that a ‘pot’ (gd) full of wealth lies buried. At ‘Abdeh 
the better sort of houses are built within the fort enclosure ; the hill on which it 
stands is defended on the land side by a stout wall; and in the centre of the fort 
is a reservoir. 

The surrounding plateau shows traces of having once been under cultivation, 
and there are many of the mounds for grapes, called here rujum el kurim (or 
vineyard heaps), like those found in the neighbourhood of Esbeitdé and ‘Aujeh, 

As we came down again from the ruins we stopped to drink some water at the 
tents of some ‘Azdzimeh ; they were the most bare, wretched, savage dwellings I 
have ever seen. One half-clad middle-aged woman, and a very old one, three 
or four quite naked children, and a waterskin, were the only furniture of the 
tent. 

A little before sunset we reached camp, and old Hamzeh waxed furious and 
foul-mouthed at the recital of our adventures ; and when the ‘Azdzimeh appeared 
and claimed black mail, a great row ensued, and someone having called him the father 
of a dog, we were obliged to restrain him by main force from using a sword: which 
he had snatched up. A bright thought now struck Drake as the sheikh of the 
‘Azazimeh was counting out his money, and we asked for the pipe which he 
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was smoking, and which he had made with great labour out of a stone, and 
valued highly. He gave it with an ill-grace, and one of the others whispered 
to me to restore it, but I thanked him, and to his great disgust kept the trophy. 
At last they went off and we dined in peace. 

_ Here, and at other places where no Europeans had before ventured, we 
overcame very serious difficulties at a trifling cost; but elsewhere, where the 
ill advised liberality of M. de Saulcy, the Duc de Luynes and others has raised 
the expectations and excited the cupidity of the Bedawin, we were often compelled 
soupay extravagant sums before we could prevail upon them to show us a single 
thing. The invariable answer to our remonstrances in such cases would be, ‘ The 
Emir thought it worth so much, and if you don’t like the price you need not go.’ 

I mention this because that part of our journey which lay through districts 
previously visited was beyond all proportion more expensive than that through un- 
known parts of the country ; and while professing ourselves able to deal on fair 
terms with the Bedawin, we were powerless in the face of such precedents as ‘the 
Emir’s’ lavish bakshish. Had we given in at first to the ‘Azdzimeh, they. would 
have demanded pounds instead of piastres, and we might, by paying these demands, 
not only have saved ourselves some unpleasantness, but have effectually closed 
‘Abdeh against all but millionaires. As it was, neither our purses nor our 
inclinations sanctioned such a course, and we preferred trusting to firmness and 
patience for success. 

The discovery of the real site of Eboda is important in a geographical point of 
view, as Dr. Robinson and others have identified it with El ‘Aujeh (ruins which I 
have described before), and the existence of an ancient road from Gaza to Petra 
and Akabah, passing through the ‘Az4zimeh mountains, has consequently remained 
‘a matter of great doubt. 

On March 30th we walked down Wady Marreh for about seven miles, the 
scenery being as dull and uninteresting as can well be imagined. The wady bed is 
filled with fine white sand, broken jorfs rise up here and there, and ranges of low 
and perfectly featureless mountains on either side complete the picture. Those on 
the right are called Es Shahabfyeh ; those on the left, El Hadhira. At the end of 
the latter range is an opening with a broad plain in front, called Abu Taraibeh, 
with the mountains of Kurnub to the left, and upon these the ruins of the same name 
stand, and through the same opening a wady debouches, called Wady er Rakib. 
Presently the plain between the two mountains (or rather the cutting in the 
plateau, for such it is), through which Wady Marreh runs, becomes blocked up 
by low irregular hills, through which the path takes one or two sharp turns. In the 
entrance to the little pass thus formed are two small stone heaps, each with a flat 
stone beside it, on which is cut a rude cross, the mark of the hero Ahmadi, whose 
exploits they are placed to commemorate. Ahmadi and Jirmf are the names of 


two warriors who came this way, and opposed single-handed an invading force of 
| C2 
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500 horsemen, slaying every one. Just past these heaps (which are called Rujum 
Ahmadt) is yet another, at the head of Wady Madherah, a stony-bedded valley 
which heads about this point. It has the same cross beside it, and is covered with 
tributary grass placed on it to mark the spot where the hero bathed after the heat 
of the bloody fight. There was good rain water collected in some pools close by. 
This Wady Madherah receives the waters of Marreh, and broadening out flows 
down to Jebel Madherah itself. Four miles farther down, the ancient road, which 
we had hitherto been following, branches off into the mountains of the ‘Azazimeh 
by a valley called Umm Tarfa. We were surprised to hear from the Arabs that 
Jebel Madherah lay only a little farther down the wddy of that name, so sending 
on our camels, with orders to camp in the Wddy umm Tarfay we proceeded to 
ascertain if the information was correct. After two miles we reached the foot of 
the mountain, or rather large isolated mound, and sketched in this, together with 
the neighbouring passes of Yemen and Sufdh, over which lie the roads from 
Hebron to Petra. We found the position of this mountain to be wrongly marked 
on the maps by more than twelve miles, 

On the base and summit are numerous blocks of stone, concerning the origin of 
which the Arabs tell the following legend :—‘A people once dwelt here, to whom 
there came one day some travellers seeking hospitality ; but the people of the 
place did unto them a vile and horrible deed, wherefore the Almighty, in his anger, 
rained down these stones upon them, and destroyed them from off the face of the 
earth,’ 

The legend, evidently a transplanted reminiscence of the story of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, is almost identical with that given by Strabo, who calls the site of the 
perished city by a similar name Moaodda (Strabo xvi., cap. ii. 44). 

The whole of the wady and road from the N agb Gharib to Madherah, being the 
road by which the hostile tribes from the east invade the ‘Azazimeh, is marked by 
stone heaps, each of which commemorates some incident of Arab warfare, for they 
indicate the spot where either a horse was slain or a combatant fell, or else they are 
breastworks thrown up asa shelter to shoot from. The most frequent and imposing 
are said to belong to the horses. The immediate neighbourhood of the rujém 
Ahmadi is covered with these cairns, and undoubtedly some great conflict did take 
place here, perhaps before the Arab times. We were enabled to ‘take a rise’ out 
of the ‘Azdzimeh who had troubled us so at ‘Abdeh, by giving out that we intended 
going to Madherah, though we did not really mean to ascend the hill. They posted 
off to defend the ascent, and were waiting for us on the top, as Sel{m (our guide) 
told us. He offered to go on and make peace, and was so disgusted when he found 
that we did not even want to go up, and that there was no bakhshish to be got from 
us, that he turned back and left us to find our way to camp by ourselves. The 
‘Azazimeh were waiting at Madherah fondly expecting us, and reckoning on a 
scene and spoil, while we were comfortably jogging on our way. Near our camp 
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in Wady umm Tarfa were some pleasant pools of rain water, in which we took a 
bath before dinner. - 

Our journey the next day lay through as ugly and uninteresting a piece of coun- 
try as can well be conceived, passing over the top of the plateau of the ‘Azdzimeh 
mountains, black rough ground, totally destitute of animal life, and with very little 
vegetation, and that only in the wadies which intersect it. The plateau is not level, 
but, as might be expected, is covered with low mountains, little better, however, than 
inequalities of the ground on a gigantic scale. We began the day with a disturbance ; 
Selim, the ‘Azdm{ guide whom we had brought with us, turned out a perfect brute 
beast, and since the affair of Jebel Madherah seemed much inclined to show his teeth. 
His temper was not improved by my bantering him before we set out, and when 
we were fairly under weigh he became sullen and morose. At this the shiekh flew 
into a violent rage, told him to be off, and was going to beat him with a stick which 
he had in his hand, when the scoundrel drew his sword, and glaring fiercely and swear- 
ing horribly, was proceeding to execute his threat of demolishing poor old Hamzeh, 
when we interfered, and with some difficulty made peace. At last we got off, 
and wandered through the dull featureless hills amidst a thick desert haze, which _ 
did not add to the beauty of the scene, until we came to Wady Hanjurat el Gattar. 
This is a broad valley which flows down into Wady Madherah; the sides are steep 
and precipitous, from two hundred to three hundred feet high; but as both sides are 
exactly of the same height, and perfectly straight on the top, the valley looks like a 
huge ditch. The bottom is paved with smooth but uneven limestone, and contains 
a few shrubs and pools of rain water at long distances apart. Before striking the 
path which runs alongside the valley, we stopped at the head of one of its little 
tributaries to look at three deden (ibexes) which were perched provokingly near on 
-a neighbouring height, gazing with astonishment at such unwonted intruders on 
their solitude. Near the same spot was a little heap of.stones, with the mark of the 
Haweitat tribe upon it. At the head of the tributary wady was a sort of oven, which 
Selim called Zarb el Bedan, and said was used to cook or store the flesh of any ibex 
the Arabs might shoot. At the head of Wady Hanjurah, which begins very suddenly 
and precipitously, are a few tetem bushes (broom)and a fine seyal (thorny acacia) tree. 
Here a road turns off by Mirzebeh and ‘Ain el Weibeh to the ‘Arabah, but we pre- 
ferred keeping straight through the ‘Azdzimeh country, uninteresting as it is, and 
accordingly struck off to the east, until we again came to Wady umm Tarfa, near 
the debouchure. of which we had camped the night before. At the watershed of this 
waddy we were shown cairns both in the bed and on a hill close by, which marked the 
place from which some invading horsemen had been shot, and where man and beast 
had fallen, The valley on the other side is called El Guleib, Resuming our walk over 
the rolling surface of the plateau, we reached a nagb (pass), or rather series of three 
nagbs, called Nagb ibn Mar, a pass very steep and rugged, and 1,000 feet above the 
sea-level.. Descending by this, we found ourselves on a broad open space, which 
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might almost be called a plain, and from which several large valleys, the principal 
ones being called Wady Raman and Wady abu Taraimeh, flow down into the 
‘Arabah. The elevation of the mountain near the Nagb ibn Mar is about 2,000 feet, 
the same as that of Jebel ‘Araif, which last, however, is considerably higher than 
Magrah. This shows that the plateau gradually lowers until it falls away, ina 
series of precipitous steps, into the ‘Arabah on the east, and towards Jebel ‘Araif to 
the south, terminating the plateau of the Azdzimeh mountains, and again rising 
until it forms a second step at Jebel ‘Ejmeh, the southern limit of the Tih. Again 
our guide became unmanageable, quarrelling with one of our men, ‘Awn, and 
drawing his sword, and again we had to repress him. He was very surly for the 
rest of the day, and when the sheikh offered him a piece of bread he threw it at 
him, and went off grumbling to ‘find some friends to give him a supper, as he 
wouldn’t eat with them.’ Our men were very apprehensive of molestation from 
the Arabs of the neighbourhood, anda strict watch was kept throughout the night. 
A little girl turned up at our camp on her way to ‘Abdeh, having come by herself 
from a place called Hesmeh, a six days’ journey beyond Akabah, without bread or 
water, eating only a few herbs to support herself by the way. The distances during 
this day’s journey were as follows :—Camp to head of Wady Hanjurah, 60 min. ; 
Wady Hanjurah to Nagb ibn Mar, 145 min. ; Nagb to camp, Wady in Abu 
Tareimeh, 55 min. 

Crossing the wady in which we had encamped, and over a small watershed, we 
turned into Wady Gateifeh, a broad open valley, with rather finer scenery than we 
had lately been accustomed to. Here and there alittle sandstone begins to peep 
out from beneath the limestone, and is sufficient to account for the improvement 
in the outlines of the landscape. From this we turned into Wady Raman, some 
distance up which on the left we came upon a pool of rain water. Presently | 
passing over a nagb about 18oft. high, we found ourselves within a few miles of the 
edge of the ‘Azazimeh mountains, and could see the ‘Arabah beyond. In the hills 
to the north was a ruined castle with a road beside it, called Cala‘at umm Guseir, 
probably a station on the old Roman road to ‘Akabah. It is not unlikely that this 
name, Umm Guseir, may be identical with the ancient and hitherto unidentified 
station of Gypsaria, marked upon the Peutinger Tables. There is no other fort or 
ruin intervening between this and ‘Abdeh, nor indeed would one be needed before 
the edge of the mountains. The road by the fort joins our own road in Wady 
Raman, and there is no other route through the mountains but the one by which 
we came, and which Dr. Wilson had already supposed to exist, Selim, our ‘AzzA4mi 
guide, having left us, we could not at first find our way, but after looking about for 
some time, we struck a road which comes direct from the fort above mentioned, 
and following this we emerged presently into the Wady el Jerdfeh. Here we 
began to search for water, as we had been on short commons the previous night, 
but we did not succeed in finding any until we reached Wady Ghamr, three hours 
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after leaving camp, and even then it was only obtained by digging out some pits, 
or ¢hemdil, which has been filled up by the seil. As there was no water to be pro- 
cured farther on in the ‘Arabah, we encamped at this spot. Waddy Ghamr is a 
broad valley, with an immense grove of ¢arfah tree, and the verdure contrasting 
with the red colour of the sand-stone, which here begins to show itself more 
plainly, was a pleasant relief to the eye after so long a sojourn in limestone 
districts. 

Here again we found previous maps considerably at fault: Waddy Ghamr is 
described as a smaller wady, taking its rise in the ‘Azdzimeh mountains, and 
flowing into the ‘Arabah from the west ; and Wady Jerdfeh is set down as a larger 
watercourse, flowing down from Jebel ‘Ejmeh, and meeting the waters of the 
Ghamr at the south-east corner of the Magrah mountains. The real fact, however, 
is, that Wady Ghamr takes its rise to the south-east of Jebel ‘Araif, flows round 
the base of the lower plateau, into which we had descended from the Nagb ibn 
Mar, and receives the waters of Jerdfeh from the north. The whole appearance of 
this mountain district is desolate in the extreme, and although we found water in 
many parts of our route, the ‘Azazimeh who inhabit it are some of the poorest and 
most degraded of the Arab tribes. We did not complete the exploration of their 
country without experiencing considerable opposition and annoyance, but owing 
to the light baggage with which we travelled, and the unpretending appearance of 
our cortége, we were enabled to overcome the difficulties, and to escape without any 
serious mishaps. _ 

We were thoroughly glad to escape from the ‘Azazimeh country, for in addition 
to the inhospitable character of its inhabitants it is one of the dreariest and most 
uninteresting regions which it is possible to conceive. Except in the case of one or 
two slight deviations, we kept for the whole way on a broad caravan track, which had 
the appearance of not having been used for a great length of time ; it is rather 
damaged in places, but there is still a good road right through the mountains, and 
our guide affirmed that it was the only one. The ancient road probably came 
through the Dheigat el ‘Amirin to ‘Abdeh, then branched off to the Nagb el 
Gharib, went down Wady Marreh, turned off into the mountains at Wady umm 
Tarfa, and followed our track through them, coming past Cala‘at umm Guseir and 
by Wadies Jeradfeh and Ghamr into the ‘Arabah; by this route much time would 
be saved in a journey from Gaza. 

On April 4th we left Wady Ghamr by the low hills just above the camp, and 
were soon in the ‘Arabah, and from the sloping sides of this we could see distinctly 
how the ‘Azdzimeh mountains terminated at Wddy Ghamr. We crossed the 
‘Arabah diagonally, keeping a little to the south-east ; the walk, about twelve miles 
from camp, was a very fatiguing one, lying entirely over Aemddah or sand covered 
with flint; the Wady el ‘Arabah itself is about five miles wide. The range of 
mountains in which Wady Musa is situated presented rather more picturesque 
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outlines and colouring than those to which we had lately been accustomed. They con- 
sist of a ridge of igneous rock, principally porphyritic, which crops up in the midst of 
dark red‘ sandstone, occasional strata of a lighter colour lying upon the porphyry 
mountains themselves. We entered them by a small winding wady in the edge of 
the limestone, and proceeding up this for about four miles ascended a nagd (pass) 
some 1,400 feet above our last camp, and pitched our tents on the plateau at the top, 
immediately to the north-west of Mount Hor, or, as it is called by the natives, 
Jebel Harun. The peak is a fine jagged one, and towers conspicuously above the 
neighbouring heights ; it is surmounted by a little white building g, covering the 
reputed tomb of Aaron. The only thing of any interest which we met with in the 
‘Arabah a tree, new to us, called the ghadha. 

Early the next morning we ascended the Nagb er Rubaii, and hen sees off 
to the left towards the summit (1,400 feet above the camp) of Mount Hor in order 
to ‘steal a march’ on the Arabs of the place, who are very exorbitant in their 
demands on travellers, It is a fatiguing climb of about three-quarters of an hour 
from the top of the nagb, and rises to an elevation of more than 4,000 feet above 
sea-level. At first our path lay over a long white block to the east of the moun- 
tain ; and for the rest of the way we had to climb up the rugged red sandstone of 
the summit. Thus far we had got on well, and still escaped unobserved ; but just 
as we reached the foot of the summit a boy, who was tending goats, saw us, and 
going off to a high ridge, began shrieking out wildly to the Arabs in the wddy. 
The alarm was soon given, and all the time of our stay we heard constant shouts 
and firing from the Arabs as they gave the alarm in the valley below. On reach- 
ing the small plateau immediately below the summit, the first thing which met our 
eyes was a heap of ruins, and beside the rock, a huge black cauldron used for 
boiling the sheep which are there sacrificed to Nebi Harun, the Prophet Aaron.» A 
flight of steps cut out in the rock leads up a steep precipice to the tomb itself, 
and about half-way up these steps is a large cistern or chamber covered in with 
arches, over which the staircase is built. The tomb is an ordinary Muslim weli ; 
the door was locked, but we contrived to look inside, and saw that the roof was 
decorated with ostrich shells and similar ornaments. Over the door is an inscrip- 
tion, stating that it was restored by Es Shim‘ni, the son of Mohammed Calaén, 
Sultan of Egypt, by his father’s orders, in the year 739 of the Hijrah. Having 
stayed long enough to complete our observations, and allow Drake to make a 
sketch of the summit and surrounding landscape, we came down by the side 
nearest the valley, which is very steep and precipitous, the path being often very 
difficult to find. As soon as we reached the valley bed we luckily came across our own 
camels, but were immediately set upon by a party of the Ma‘dzeh, an awful set of 
ruffians, who accused us of having ‘ visited the prophet’ by stealth, swore that they 
would confiscate one of our camels, and otherwise misbehaved themselves. 
Our men, however, especially ‘Awn, who had accompanied us in our somewhat 
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perilous attempt, swore that we had not done so, and after giving a few piastres we 
got rid of them. We were then making for our camping-place, and had nearly 
reached the solitary pillar called Zibb Far‘tin, which marks the site of an ancient 
temple, when a furious shouting was heard in the valley, and about twenty or 
thirty armed men were seen rushing down upon us. We were quite prepared for 
a scene and a row, but, thrown off their guard by our appearance, and the Arabic 
greeting which we gave them, they met us with friendly demonstrations, and 
rushed off shouting as before, and saying that the enemy were upon them. It was 
now apparent what had happened ; these were the Liyatheneh, and having heard 
the alarm given by the boy, and replied to by firing from the Arabs below, they 
imagined that an hostile tribe had attacked the place. We walked on as far as the 
side wady, in which the amphitheatre is situated, and there encamped. We had 
hardly got settled, however, before the Liyatheneh returned, having learnt the real 
state of the case, and began at first to make a disturbance, and swear that we had 
been up ‘ Aaron,’ but after some discussion we succeeded in pacifying them. One 
fellow, the brother of the sheikh, was actually civil. They brought us a goat, and 
killed it upon the spot, all of them staying to partake of the meat, and to ‘watch 
over our tent at night,’ a little piece of civility which cost us nearly three dollars. 

The colouring and outlines of the rocks are very fine, but the general effect of 
the tints is not so magnificent as we had been led to expect, being of a deep 
chocolate. But when you come to a piece of the rock that has been cut or exca- 
vated, it is really magnificent, red, white, and yellow streaks coming one upon another, 
and giving in the sunlight the effect of gorgeous watered silk. The excavations 
are very curious, many of those which we saw having certainly never been tombs, but 
dwellings ; we had not, however, leisure to do more than just glance at them then, 

“as our time was fully occupied in keeping a sharp look-out after the fellahin. 

On April 6th, after having been kept awake the greater part of the night by 
the noise and disputing of the Arabs, we were aroused before daylight by the 
arrival of the mules which were to take us up to the Liyatheneh encampment, so 
making a hurried breakfast of dry bread and tea, we started off. Passing by the 
amphitheatre, we entered the Sik, a narrow cutting about two miles long between 
high and precipitous cliffs, which in beauty of colour and grandeur of form 
exceeds even the glowing descriptions which have been given of it. Emerging 
from this, we came out into a more open country amongst limestone hills. Here 
several tombs are excavated in the white limestone, and amongst them also are a 
few detached monolithic monuments resembling that known as the tomb of 
Absalom at Jerusalem, but without the conical roof which distinguishes the latter. 
Passing the village of Eljf, we ascended the hills for an hour and a half, and at 
last reached the camp of the Liyatheneh, which consisted of about a hundred 
tents arranged in a great square, with a double row forming a street on either of 
two of the sides. As we neared the place we were met by a party of men from 
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the camp, the Sheikh Silman amongst them, who at once began quarrelling with 
the men who had brought mules for us, and claiming a share in the hire. Our 
tent was pitched in the centre of the square, and we were immediately surrounded 
by the most scoundrelly gang conceivable, who kept on incessantly begging for 
everything they could think of, and it was as much as we could do to keep them 
from picking and stealing. In the meantime a great and hideous row was going 
on between old Hamzeh and the sheikhs of the fellahin about the amount of black- 
mail which we were to pay. The terms ultimately fixed, upon, though very exor- 
bitant, we were glad to accept, if only to rid ourselves for a few hours of their 
irritating noise and squabbles. Towards the end of the afternoon we took a walk 
to the eastern end of the camp, where, at the head of a valley, is a well, and the 
remains of a ruined village called ‘Ain and Kirbet D‘haah. In the evening some 
‘Ammarin Arabs who had been sent for to take us eastward appeared, and, to add 
to the pleasures of the day, we found that neither they nor the Liyadtheneh could 
take us to the Darb el Hajj, as the Arabs were fighting there. Here a question of 
some difficulty presented itself with regard to the expedition to Moab, which it 
had been arranged that I should undertake. The obvious and cheapest route 
was to return to Jerusalem and enter the country by the territory and under the 
escort of the ‘Adwdn, To take the eastern course involved passing through a 
country already embroiled in warfare, and amongst tribes whose lawlessness and 
rapacity are proverbial even amongst the Bedawin themselves. Several considera- 
tions, however, determined us to take the latter course. The ‘Adwdn and Skhtr 
Arabs had been employed in the affair of the Dhiban stone, and being ‘posted up’ 
in desert news, we knew that they had not only searched in vain in their own 
country, but had been unsuccessful in their attempts to discover several ‘written 
stones’ said to be in the possession of the Hamaideh and Beni Hamideh, the 
tribes whose opposition caused the lamentable destruction of the celebrated monu- 
ment of Mesha. We resolved, then, to brave the risks and enter into negotiations 
with the last-mentioned tribes, unprejudiced by the presence of strangers, whom 
we knew that they regarded with no small suspicion and distrust. We accordingly 
made arrangements with the ‘Ammarin that they should conduct us to Shihan in 
Moab for twenty napoleons, and consign us to the Beni Hamideh Arabs there. 

In the night we were visited by a severe storm of snow and sleet, and as our 
camp was 4,700 feet above sea-level we found it bitterly cold. Notwithstanding 
this, however, we took with us the next morning four of the villainous fellahin, and 
went down to visit the valley. Passing the village of Elji, which consists only of a 
few rude stone houses, we reached the bed of the wady, and passing the ruins of 
‘Aireh on the opposite (west) hill, and crossing a running stream and some corn- 
fields, came to the commencement of the rock-hewn tombs and dwellings of Petra. 
The rocks before reaching the Sik are mostly white, and there is consequently less 
beauty of colouring, but the quaint excavations even here are well worth a visit. 
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The principal of these are, first, a temple with Corinthian columns, and two side 
aisles, on the hill-side beneath ‘Aireh ; second, a tomb with four pyramids ‘on,"the 
top, which has been photographed by Mr. Bergheim, of Jerusalem ; thirdly, three: 
tombs’ cut out of a solid rock, and, like those mentioned above, somewhat’ ”? 
resembling the tomb of Absalom at Jerusalem. The scene presented to the view 
on entering the Sik is romantic and beautiful in the extreme—a narrow passage 
between high perpendicular cliffs of the richestvyhue, and spanned by an arch built 
high up on the rock, and now quite out of reach, which anciently carried an aqueduct 
from the heights above. Below trickles a clear sparkling brook, and the whole 
entrance is filled with oleanders, while creepers hang in luxuriant green festoons 
from the walls. The more you advance, the narrower and grander the gorge 
becomes ; about half-way down it, on the left-hand side, are some little square 
cuttings in the wall, evidently intended for tablets, and some niches, which have 
been described as having contained statues, but which are not only too small, but 
are filled up with carving—in one a tree pattern could still be traced. They are 
undoubtedly dedicatory altars, and beneath them we found five or six imperfect 
Greek inscriptions. At the end of the Sik, or rather, where it takes a sharp turn, 
you come suddenly upon the Khazneh, which in beauty of form and colouring 
surpasses all the rest. The stone of the facade is of a delicate but deep rose- 
colour, and that of the uncut rock around it varies from every shade of red to 
chocolate. It has a little space in front filled with oleander and green grass 
which add to the beauty of the scene. At the corner of this space is a small 
ravine, up which a flight of steps once led. The object of the temple, and the 
interpretation of the architectural ornaments upon it, have occasioned much 
discussion, but I was enabled by studying the details carefully, to solve the 
“difficulty, and I feel sure that a reference to Mr. Bergheim’s photograph of the 
Khazneh will convince any antiquarian that my hypothesis is correct. Over the 
facade is a half-obliterated ornament which has been variously described, but 
which a more careful inspection proved to be a lyre, and the figures, nine in 
number, instead of being ‘armed and winged, proved to be draped female statues. 
The shape of the facade, and the curious round ornament in the centre, were 
evidently selected so as to admit of the symmetrical arrangement of the nine 
female figures, which I have no doubt whatever were intended to represent the nine 
Muses ; the figure of Apollo would have spoilt the symmetry of the whole, and, 
accordingly, we have his emblem, the lyre, introduced instead. The mysterious 
excavation, then, is nothing but the Museum of Petra—not what the Turks would 
call an ‘Antiquity House, but the Philharmonic institution of the place. Another 
turn brings us into the amphitheatre ; the view from here is perhaps one of the 
grandest in the place, as it takes in nearly all the excavated parts of the valley. 
The boxesyor loculi (or tombs, as they have been called) above the seats of the 
theatre have really nothing to do with its plan or construction; the fact is that 
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they ‘must-have existed before the theatre was cut out, and their faces have been cut 
away in hollowing out the auditorium. There is no possible means of getting up to 
pon them now, as all the front parts are cut away to suit the exigences of the construction. 
On your right as you emerge from the Sik, and immediately opposite to the theatre, 
are some tombs with very perfect and elegantly constructed fronts. The first of these 
has a curious arrangement of graves or loculi ; they are cut in the floor, not lying 
in any one direction, but placed all ways, so as to make the most of the room. On 
the wall to the left of the entrance are some rude representations of sepulchral 
monuments, and beneath these two Nabathzean inscriptions. Similar represen- 
tations of tombs occur on several of the excavations ; they are in shape something 
between an obelisk and a pyramid, and apparently indicate the ordinary pattern of 
sepulchral monuments in use amongst the Nabathezans. A little farther on are 
some arched terraces connected with excavations below, and immediately above 
these, though having no other connection with them, is a very fine excavated 
temple, with an elaborately carved front. The inside originally contained six 
loculi or recesses, which have since been made into three, and rounded at the top 
to form apses, the place having been subsequently turned into a Christian church. 
A Greek inscription in red paint records the fact of its consecration, but the latter 
part, containing the date, is illegible. The pleasure of our sight-seeing was marred 
by the uncomfortable state of the weather and the constant importunities of the 
fellahin who accompanied us. They did not, it is true, attempt any real or 
pretended violence, but their annoyance was almost as great as if they had. There 
are many tombs and dwellings, which are now inaccessible, but traces of staircases 
cut in the rock, and now broken away, may be seen everywhere. Amidst snow 
and biting cold wind we returned at last to our elevated camp. All the next night 
snow and hail fell constantly, and continued during the next day, so that we were 
soon six inches deep in snow. We of course stayed in all day, and kept ourselves 
as comfortable as the weather and the annoyance caused by our neighbours would 
allow. On April 9th we again visited the valley, and spent some time in copying 
the inscriptions on the Sik, etc. after which we examined the ravines in the 
western cliffs, but found nothing of interest, except that here the ornament over the 
doors was of a different shape, and more like a Norman arch. The oleanders and 
tarfah-trees (tamarisks) which grow in these ravines make the scene extremely 
beautiful and romantic. At the northern turn in the wady, as you leave the western 
acclivities, are three large tombs with perfect fronts, the first and largest of them is 
Mugharet en Nasara, or the Christian’s Cave, and was at the time of our entry 
occupied by several families of the fellahin. Every tomb has its owner, who dwells 
there with his wives and family during the cold or wet weather. Just past this is 
the ravine in which Irby and Mangles found the Sinaitic inscriptions; it ison a 
large temple, with a fine front, having four attached columns, and is partly built up 
with masonry. Unfortunately, we did not at the time remember their description 
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of it, and passed it by, as our time was limited for that day, and we did not care to 
climb upon the somewhat rugged platform on which it stands. It was described 
to us as large enough to hold fifteen families. On the opposite side of the ravine 
is a little winding cleft in the rock, at the entrance to which were some small 
dedicatory altars, but as it was at the time more than knee-deep in water, we had 
to leave it unexplored. We returned to camp by ascending this ravine, and in a 
few minutes reached the ruins of the village of ‘Aireh. A little ravine branches off 
to the left, with an arch spanning it, and carrying an aqueduct from the heights ; 
it is called Gantarat bint Far‘in (Pharaoh’s Daughter’s Arch), and the ascent to 
the east is named Besatin Far‘tin, or Pharaoh’s Gardens. There are several ruined 
houses about, and a fort at the top of the left-hand ravine, occupying a most 
commanding position, as it overlooks the entire valley, and defends the only part 
not protected by some difficult mountain pass. The path to the top of the ravine 
was very rugged and difficult, and we had frequently to creep between narrow 
crevices of rocks to get along at all. A well-made aqueduct runs along the whole 
way. On one of the rocks was scratched a rude representation of the front of a 
tomb, with the staircase ornament instead of a pediment. The next morning we 
were again kept in camp by the cold; the noise by which we were continually 
worried was this day increased by a divorce cause which was being heard in the 
‘Shigg, or public reception tent, before the sheikh. One of the fellahin brought in 
a white mackintosh stolen from some former traveller, and offered it for sale for 
twelve piastres, but we did not like to produce so much money for it before such a 
set of villains. 
At last, on April 11th, after a very noisy start, and having had to look very 
_sharp after the baggage, we got away, followed, however, by a great number of the 
Liydtheneh, who would have been even more importunate and troublesome had we 
not given the sheikh an extra bakhshish to keep them in order. We went over the 
hill by the fort of ‘Aireh, from which we obtained a splendid view of the whole of 
Wady Musa, and followed the road over the mountains to the north-east, which is 
called El Bareidh{. Here we were told of two ruined cities, Dibdibeh and Bannoureh, 
to the right. In about three hours we reached a flat plateau with a few large but 
straggling crags upon it, and found ourselves at a cave with a large square chamber 
and a vestibule, in which we encamped. The front of the cave had been long since 
destroyed, but a portion of the lintel was lying on the rocky platform in front of it ; 
on either side of the vestibule was a smaller chamber, the doors of which had 
evidently once had stone lintels inserted in them. The great door had a window 
on the left-hand side; this was Wady Beidha, once the site of an ancient city, of 
which a few stones only remain now. The Liydtheneh having deposited our 
luggage, asked for a breakfast and bakhshish, but as we had now left their territory, 
and the ‘Afmmarin were beginning to collect, we defied them, and flatly refused to 
give them a penny, at which they went off in great disgust. Two ruffians, however, 
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stayed behind, one named Ibrahim el Hasandt, a smooth-spoken scoundrel, but one 
of the most dangerous in the gang, and the same man who fired upon a party some 
time before and dangerously wounded their dragoman. This fellow so frightened 
the ‘Ammarin by refusing to go, and threatening to shoot some one, that at last, at 
the instance of the Arabs, we gave him a trifle to get rid of him, and he took.a 
pathetic farewell of us, during which time, however, we took the necessary pre- 
caution of standing to our guns. Our beds were strewn in the cave, but as the 
floor was some fect thick with goats’ droppings, the fleas and odours were anything 
but pleasant. 

The fellahin of Petra are of so decidedly a Jewish type that Dr. Wilson and 
others have imagined them to be the descendants of those Simeonites who settled 
in Edom. This view is erroneous, as it is clear that their immigration into the 
country dates after the Mohammedan conquest. They are the Liydtheneh, that is, 
sons of Leith, a lineal descendant of Kaab, and a branch of the Kheibari Jews, 
who resided near Mecca, and played so important a part in the early history 
of Islam, 

The Kheibari are still found in large numbers about Mecca and Medina, and 
are much dreaded by the Hajj caravans, as they invariably rob and murder any 
unarmed stragglers; by Dr. Wolff and other learned travellers they have been 
identified with the Rechabites mentioned in Jeremiah xviii. 2. The same lawless- 
ness and cowardice characterise the Liyatheneh of Petra. Although professing 
themselves to be Mohammedans, they are laxer in their religious discipline than 
even the Bedawin themselves, whose observances are really more Sabzan than 
Muslim. The Liydtheneh retain not only the distinctive physiognomy, but many 
of the customs of the Jews, such as wearing the Pharisaic love-locks. 

Our Jehalin camel-drivers were not allowed to remain in Waddy Musa a single 
day, and even could they have stopped they would have been unable to accompany 
us any farther, on account of their blood-feud with the Arabs to the east of the 
‘Arabah., 

The fellahin having left, Sel4meh ibn ‘Awwdd, the sheikh of the ‘Ammarin, was 
at first all smiles and fair promises, and began to recount to us his own troubles, 
telling us that Wddy Musa belonged to him and to his ancestors, but that the 
Liydtheneh a few years back had taken it from the ‘Ammarin by force of arms, and 
were confirmed in their possession of it, conjointly with the Haweitdt, by the 
Turkish officials, at the instance of Raf&i Bey, who was then at ‘Akabah. 
Presently, while we were at dinner, we heard a great disturbance, and found that 
he had changed his tone, and in spite of his solemn promises to take us to Shihan 
for the twenty napoleons, was demanding exorbitant sums for vafk, or black-mail. 
Old Hamzeh came in looking more mad than usual, and after beating his breast, 
and making an insane attempt to tear his clothes, sat down on my bed, and 
suddenly plucking two handfuls of hair out of his beard, presented one to each of 
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us. At last we got out of him that the rascal Selameh had declared that he would 
leave us where we were for the Liyatheneh to rob and perhaps murder us, and with 
the certainty of starvation, unless we paid another thirty pounds for vafk. This 
sum was ultimately reduced to eleven napoleons, which we had to pay with the 
best grace we could. 

On April 12th, the camels not having yet arrived, we went out in the morning 
with a couple of men to visit the ruins of El Beidha and El Barid. A little way to 
the south-east of our camp was a large cave, some 15 feet up in the rock. On 
examining it closely it turned out to be an immense reservoir, with three compart- 
ments cut in the solid rock, and containing now a good supply of water. A flight 
of steps led down to the water on the left hand, and the ceiling and walls were 
plastered, the cornice being ornamented with a line of red and black paint, and a 
fringe of the impressions of human hands also alternately in red and black paint: 
There is a channel cut in the face of the rock above; and in front of the reservoir 
itself (which is so arranged as to project a little into the platform) was once a wall 
for the stream to shoot against, and so run into the chamber. When there is rain 
the Arabs hang a large bush against the face of the rock, which serves the same pur- 
pose of conducting the water into the reservoir, and preventing it from dashing over 
and wasting as it would otherwise do. A little farther on is a small rock-hewn 
temple, having a facade composed of two columns and a pediment, surmounted by 
a small urn, after the pattern of those in Wady Musa, From the appearance of 
the flight of steps leading up to it, and the diminutive size of the interior chamber, 
it would seem to have been left unfinished. Immediately after this point you 
enter a narrow ravine, or Sik, which has been once closed by a door, the sockets 
being still visible. After a few minutes the ravine widens out, and you enter a 
“street of dwellings, temples, and cisterns, all cut out of the rock, not so elaborate 
in their details as those in Wddy Musa, and wanting the beautiful colouring of the 
latter, but still very pretty, and apparently of older date. At every point are 
staircases in small clefts, and sometimes in the face of the rock, most of them 
leading merely to ‘high places’ and platforms, designed perhaps for sacrificial 
purposes. Some of the temples have plaster on the walls, rudely painted to repre- 
sent stones. One has a very elaborately painted ceiling, with a pretty device of 
flowers, festoons of grape-vines and convolvuli, and cupids playing about on the 
branches; one of them holds a drawn bow. The execution is by no means con- 
temptible, and is apparently Roman. As you emerge from the Sik there is a 
temple on the left with a very elaborate facade of four columns. The whole ravine 
is full of oleanders and carpeted with the softest grass: it terminates abruptly in a 
narrow cleft, at the top of which is a temple, and the facade of this has fallen down 
and blocked up the way. The city or village is called El Barid, and was undoubt- 
edly Horite*in its origin, as the excavations are obviously in this case a// dwellings, 
but they have been occupied by a later people. On the rocks on either side we 
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found several Nabathzan inscriptions. The Arabs have a tradition that the 
former inhabitants found a door in the rock leading to a rich and fertile subter- 
ranean land, with which they were so pleased that they entered it, made their 
dwellings therein, and closed the door behind them for ever. At the end of the 
day, when we had returned to our cave, some more of the ‘Ammarin Arabs came 
up and another diabolical row ensued, ending in their refusing to take us on unless 
we paid an additional four napoleons. 

At last, on April 13th, we got off, and leaving the scattered rocks of Beidha, 
entered a fine Stk, called Abu ‘Alda, and leading to a valley of the same name. 
Here again the rocks assumed the gorgeous colouring of Petra, being in fact a 
continuation of the same range. The rugged and overhanging cliffs, and the thick 
forests of tarfah and oleander, made the scenery magnificent. At the end of Wady 
abu ‘Alda is the basaltic chain which we had noticed on first entering the mountains 
of Edom. Crossing a spur of this we came into Wady Sumra, which we ascended 
to the Nagb Eshkart Emsa‘ad, and from this came down again for a short distance, 
and then mounted to the Nagb Nemelah, from which we once more caught a 
glimpse of the ‘Arabah and of the distant mountains of the ‘Azazimeh. On the 
first pass we were joined by some Arabs who began to demand from Seldmeh a 
share in the plunder, and it ended in his making fresh demands upon us at night. 
When we abused old Hamzeh for his incapacity and for promising money in our 
name, the old fool whined out that he could not help himself, and undoing his 
girdle, prepared to strip himself and hand us his shirt by way of showing how help- 
less he was. Half our trouble and expense was due to his allowing the Arabs to 
worry and frighten him. Before starting on the following morning they demanded 
from him the two and a half napoleons which he had promised that we should pay, 
and, presenting their guns at him, threatened to murder him unless he complied 
with their request. 

Scarcely was breakfast over before we had another row, the brute Seldmeh 
demanding that we should pay for his delileh, z.e., the camel on which he himself 
rode, and we were powerless to resist, as he took the camels away and refused to 
goon. Hamzeh, with his usual stupidity, stepped in as I was bargaining and spoilt 
my chance of beating him down. Our course lay along the eastern slopes of the 
‘Arabah, but as the wadies and seils here are very featureless, and a thick desert 
haze hid the mountains on either side, there was not much to interest us. A hot 
wind was also blowing, which did not add to the pleasure of our walk. Towards 
sunset we reached Samrat Fiddan, where we intended to encamp, but just before 
entering it we espied a company of Arabs armed and mounted on camels. Prepara- 
tions were at once made in case of an attack by the strangers ; our own camels were 
drawn aside beneath the shelter of a rock; and each of the party examined his 
arms and prepared to use them if necessary, while Selameh and one of the men, 
throwing off their ‘abbas and kefiyehs, rushed forward to meet the strangers and 
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find out whether their intention was peace or war. There is something rather 
pleasant in the uncertainty and excitement of such a moment, though we were not 
sorry to see both parties embrace and to find that the new-comers belonged to 
the same tribe as our men ; they were Suleiman, another of the ‘Ammarin sheikhs, 
and some men who had been to Kerek for corn. It turned out though, after 
all, that we had little to congratulate ourselves upon, for Suleiman at once 
began a row with Sel4meh about the right of passage, and, seizing one of the 
camels, declared that none of us should pass until he had been paid a blackmail. 
The two got into a frightful rage, called each other by all the polite epithets which 
very vulgar Arabic could afford, and were soon in the arms of restraining friends and 
retainers, making feeble efforts to attack each other with drawn swords. As yet we 
had not been asked for anything, and rather enjoyed the exhibition. Presently 
things were apparently settled, and Suleiman came to beg pardon of us for having 
made a disturbance. We found that some soldiers had been or were at Shihan ; 
and, on learning that our destination was the same place, the Arabs had thought it 
safer to conclude the matter peaceably. Farj, the brother of Suleiman, who had 
come with us from Beidhda, was still obstinate, but he was sent home, and Suleiman 
took his place. 

In the morning we found that Suleiman, who was a smooth-spoken scoundrel, 
had renewed his claim, and that Selameh had given him a napoleon and lent two 
more to Hamzeh to be given to him on our account! We utterly repudiated his 
right to do anything of the sort, and swore that, come what might, we would not 
pay another farthing. They pretended to give in, and we at last got away. Cross- 
ing from the tarfah grove in which our tent was pitched, we came into Wady Fiddan 
itself, a pretty valley with a deep swift stream of running water in it. We then 
‘turned off by some rocks of conglomerate ; one of these is naturally arched, and is 
held in reverence by the Arabs, who visit it and hang up offerings in front of it, 
regarding it as a weli, or saint’s tomb. It is called Umm ed Duhur, but they had 
no tradition to account for their observance, which they say arises merely from 
ancestral custom. A piece of flat table-land brought us to Wady el Weibeh, by 
which we descended into the ‘Arabah. A dreary piece of desert with a large hethib, 
or sandhill, had next to be crossed, and passing successively Wadies Salaman and 
Seil Dhalal on the right, we reached Wady Tah about one o'clock. Here was a 
stream of water, a large ruined dirkeh (or tank), and the foundations of a fort, with 
the remains of a small village adjacent thereto. It was evidently another station on 
the old Roman road from Gaza, and probably a branch turning off to Arabia. The 
Hajj route at the present day turns down the wady which we had crossed just 
before, viz., Wady seil Dhalal. Here we rested for two hours, and set off about 
three o’clock so as to teach the encampment of the Ghawarineh Arabs by night and 
avoid the fatigue of a walk across the ghor in the heat of the day. The view was 


by no means a tempting one ; the haze still continued, and revealed only a piece of 
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white broken desert, the dreariest we had yet seen. Nor were our spirits cheered 
by seeing one of our camels drop its load and both our boxes roll over in the sand. 
Old Hamzeh surpassed himself in idiocy at this misadventure, for he had a notion 
that Drake’s tin box was full of gold; he slipped down off his own beast, without 
any shoes on, and rushed up to the spot; then, seizing a great stone, he heaved: it 
feebly in the direction of a passing Arab, swearing horribly all the time. Luckily 
nothing of any importance was lost or broken. Descending some low cliffs, we 
came about sunset into the ghor itself. It is a low flat piece of ground with a soft 
sandy soil filled with vegetation, the most noticeable trees being (1) the ‘osher, or 
apple of Sodom, a tropical plant with a fleshy leaf, which, as well as the stem, on 
being broken yields a plentiful supply of milk said to possess blistering qualities ; 
the milk of the ‘osher-tree is said also to possess wonderful properties in assisting 
the ladies who drink it to increase the number of the household of their lords. (2) 
The va, a plant with small thorns, and bearing a tiny fruit growing in bunches, and 
in shape and taste somewhat resembling our currants. Here and there swift copious 
streams of running water come down from the mountains, fertilising the whole of 
the district. We passed in succession the following sez/s (streams) : 

Seil ed Debbeh (dry), 

Khanaizireh, 
» Faifeh (two branches), 
5 Ghor es Safi. 

By the last we encamped in the midst of the dowdar of the Ghawdarineh Arabs. 
We reached it about half-past ten at night, very tired, having walked over twelve 
hours that day. The scene, as we marched by moonlight through this tropical 
wood, was very striking, and as we were none of us allowed to speak above our 
breath, lest some prowling enemies should be encamped or waiting near, there was 
a certain air of romance about the whole. In the neighbourhood of Seil Faifeh we 
espied a camel with a riding-saddle on, and an ‘abba thrown across its back; the 
owner was evidently like ourselves travelling at night, but alone, and had wisely 
decamped on seeing such a very questionable-looking party as our own, and left 
his beast to its fate. Our men were in high glee, and promptly proceeded to con- 
fiscate the stray camel and lead it on with our own animals, Saldmeh merely 
remarking that they had got a windfall. Not wishing to be a party to such a piece 
of barefaced robbery, and perhaps to draw upon ourselves the vengeance of the Arabs 
to whom the camel belonged, we insisted on their leaving it where it was, which 
after some demur, they consented todo. The mountains immediately behind the 
Ghor es Saff are called Jebel el Butsh, those a little higher up by Seil Feifeh are 
named El Jifneh. Just before reaching camp we saw a wild boar. 

On April 16th we stayed in camp to rest, and to get rid of the ‘Ammarin 
Arabs, for as the Ghawarineh seemed more practicable we preferred dismissing the 
former and going on with them. In the course of the day a Sa‘adi Arab came 
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into the camp with a wound in his foot. He had been on a plundering expedition 
with four others in the mountain, but his comrades had all been taken by the 
mountaineers and killed. This one took to his heels and escaped with the loss of 
his ‘abba and. arms and a slight wound. 

The next day some of the Ghawdrineh shot us a wild boar, which we bought 
and cooked. Dabbur, the sheikh, and his brother Jaiyid, were very civil, and 
brought us milk and butter ad “bztum. They had been constantly reproaching the 
‘Ammarin since their arrival for their treatment of us. At the back of the encamp- 
ment was a pleasant stream, in which we bathed. 

On April 18th we visited the Gasr el Bashdriyeh, a ruined fort at the foot of 
the mountains behind the camp. The gateway, with a pointed arch, is still in a 
good state of preservation; it has been plastered inside, and on the plaster are 
still traces of an Arabic inscription in paint. On the doorway are several tribe 
marks (called by former travellers astronomical signs). There is an Arab cemetery 
near the fort dedicated to Sheikh ‘Aisa ; several of the graves are made on the tops 
of the walls, and the corpses merely covered with stones and bushes. Most of the 
walls are made of mud, but two are of stone, and have a kind of stone-lined trough 
at the upper end. The Arabs say that there were formerly water-mills here, and 
that these were part of the arrangements for bringing the water power to bear. | 

On the hills above are traces of a town or village, and there is a small building 

probably a chapel, nearer the fort. The ruins to the north-west of the fort are of 
a more recent date than the rest. We next went up the wady called Wady 
Siddiyeh, in which we found a broad rushing stream (Seil Garahi) with rushes, 
tarfahs, and beautifully flowering oleanders growing on its banks ; there were also 
some small fish in the river, and fresh-water crabs, All the ‘Ammarin, except 
“Suleiman, had gone off, as we refused to have anything more to do with them. 
They tried all they could to propitiate us, fearing that we might call them to 
account hereafter, and promised us safe conduct for the future if we would keep 
with them, but we could not trust them, and sent them about their business. 
Here Drake shot a kite (called in Arabic hadai), which was promptly cooked 
and devoured by Sheikh Dabbur. The head of the Seil Garahi is about two days’ 
journey up the valley, where there is a fort (Cala‘at Garahi), a station on the Hajj 
road, the only other one intervening between this and Madan being ‘Aneizeh. 

On April 18th we left the Ghor es Safi about 10 am., with a motley cortége 
consisting of five donkeys, a mule, and five horses, besides an Arab woman and 
child on foot. Passing through the 4s (or park) and a large piece of cultivated 
ground, we came to the shore of the Dead Sea. As the mist still continued, the 
view was a most dreary and dismal one, The shore consists of soft sand covered 
with an incrustation of salt and pieces of dry drift wood ; here and there the water 
had remained and formed stagnant pools filled with decayed vegetable matter, and 


in these the mud beneath the salt incrustation was black and smelt ee In 
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about an hour and a half we reached the ruins of N‘meirah, the ancient Nimrim, 
where there is another stream of water and a weli (Sheikh Salah) held in great 
estimation by the Ghawdrineh Arabs. Keeping still along the desert shore we 
passed a ruined tower, the ruins of a place named Meraisid, and came in two hours 
and a half to the Ghor es Sa‘ad; where we found an encampment of Mejelliat 
Arabs from Kerek. They came out to welcome us and suggested black-mail 
under the euphemistic title of vaf# (companionship or escort), but our Ghawarineh 
attendants promptly repressed them, and our own remarks upon the subject were 
far from complimentary. A little distance on was a ruined reservoir, Birket abu 
K‘taineh, and just over the low hills to the east a small rock-hewn chamber, circular 
in shape, with two niches in the wall, and a recess leading to a window opposite 
the door. In the recess was a little store-hole, or closet. The walls were covered 
with modern Arabic grafiti, and many representations of human hands cut in the 
soft clay of which the chamber is composed. These are probably the work of 
Arab pilgrims who visit it on their way to Mecca along this road. The Ghawarineh 
look upon it as a holy place (Abu K‘taineh being one of their saints), make 
pilgrimages to the spot and sacrifices there ; they say that the Jinns (Genii) cut 
out this dwelling-place for the saint. A little farther on are some heaps of stones 
by the sea-shore, called Rujiim el Mowajehat ; they are used by the Ghawarineh as 
altars on which to sacrifice to Nebi Saldh (whose tomb can be seen from this spot) 
in times when the presence of hostile tribes makes it difficult or impossible to 
approach the weli itself. After a walk of about eighteen miles we reached the 
Ghor el Mezarf, and pitched our tent in the midst of an encampment of the Arabs 
of that place. No sooner were we encamped than the Ghawarineh swarmed 
round our tent, pressing and crowding upon one another with rabid curiosity, and 
so completely hemming us in that Ibrahim, our servant, in endeavouring to get 
near us, fell head over heels in the midst of them all. They apologised for their 
curiosity by saying that they had never seen anybody like us before. Towards 
evening the mist (which we notice always comes up with a south wind) cleared 
away and revealed the Dead Sea and its neighbourhood, the colouring of ie 
when the atmosphere is clear, is simply magnificent. 

Early in the morning we started off, accompanied by Fellah, Sheikh of the 
Ghawarineh of the Mezdri, and six or seven men, to visit the Lisan. It is a flat 
plateau of soft limestone, almost like clay, encrusted with salt, and containing here 
and there bits of soft sulphur. It is lower towards the shore, giving the impression 
that it was once an island, when the sea-level was higher than it is at present. It is 
perfectly flat, with the exception of a few small plateaux, rising up like islands upon 
it here and there. The edges are cut up into deep wadies, which, however, run only 
a short distance and then stop abruptly, as the soil is too absorbent to admit of a long 
flow of water. Crossing the lower piece between the ghor and the general level of the 
Lisdn, we mounted into the plateau, and proceeded for a short distance down a wady 
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called Meraikh, where we found the ruins of a large tower, built of solid masonry. 
The hill-side on which it stood had also been strengthened by building a wall of 
small bricks, or brick-shaped stones, against it to counteract the crumbly nature of 
the soil. On the site were some broken columns, and many pieces of glass and 
pottery were lying on a neighbouring ash-heap, but we could find nothing to indi- 
cate its date. Near the same place also we noticed a small reservoir. Making a 
circuit of the promontory, we came to a slight depression on the eastern side, in 
which water collects during the rains, and which consequently shows some signs of 
fertility ; in this depression, which is called ‘Aril, is a fine spreading tree. At the 
end of the bay we bathed in the Dead Sea ; the water is so extremely salt and 
pungent as to be very painful to the eyes if it is allowed to enter them, but so buoyant 
that we could float with equal ease upon our backs or breasts, or sit in the water 
with our heads, hands, and feet out, or act indeed almost as we pleased in it with- 
out any fear of sinking. The most disagreeable part of the thing was the impossi- 
bility of keeping our feet sufficiently down to swim in the ordinary position. We 
immensely enjoyed the bathe, although when we were out of the water we became en- 
crusted with a white deposit of salt,and felt our numerous flea-bites very acutely. 
Returning to camp we found Sheikh Ahmed ibn Tarif, chief of the Beni Hamideh, 
waiting for us. He wished us to get off before the Mejellidt came down to worry us, 
and tocamp at his place. To this we consented, and although we were rather tired 
already with our trip to Lisan, proceeded to pack up; but it was not without a 
great deal of noise and bother that we got away. At last, leaving the ghor, which 
towards this point is very swampy, we passed the ruined fort on a hill, called Tell 
Abd er Rahim, and crossing the Seil Haditheh, a broad stream of water that might 
almost be called a river, we began the ascent of the Nagb Jerrah into the hills of 
“Moab. The road, though rather steep, is a broad and good one all the way, and has at 
various parts been built up with masonry and rocks. All along it are huge cairns of 
- stones, of the origin of which the Arabs knew nothing. Some smaller cairns, about 
an hour higher up, marked the place where some Arabs of the ‘Azazimeh on a 
predatory incursion had been shot by our friends the Beni Hamideh. It was not 
until past dark that we reached the Arab encampment of Sheikh ‘Aleyan, where 
we were to pass the night. The sheikh himself, a palsied old man, received us very 
civilly, and gave us milk and a dish of rice cooked with butter for our supper, offer- 


ing us as well a handful of tobacco—the first time we had ever received tobacco from 


an Arab in our lives. 

In the morning, as we were packing up, a gazelle suddenly appeared close by 
the camp, and was immediately followed by one of the dogs, as well as by half the 
able-bodied men of the tribe. One of them came near it,and knocked it over by 
throwing his dabbus, or club, and having slaughtered it, the rest brought it in triumph 
to the camp. It wasa very fine animal, and we bought the horns for a few charges 
of powder. Continuing our ascent, we came to the top of the Nagb Jerrah, where 
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were some pools of water, constructed with rude masonry, and called Hafair Jerrah. 
There was still a considerable ascent to make, but after toiling for some time over 
steep sloping hills, and passing a spring called ‘Ain el Joheir, we came to the encamp- 
ment of Sheikh Ahmed, which was situated on a flat knoll, just beneath the Ras en 
Weimeh. The scene on thus entering Moab was very pretty, reminding us some- 
what of Palestine, though the hills are on a much larger scale, and the butmah-trees 
take the place of the olives of Judea. As soon as we arrived we were entertained 
with coffee, and sat some time in the ‘shigg, talking with the Arabs, until the tent 
was pitched. No sooner had we got fairly settled down,than Ahmed brought us 
two capital dishes, one of rice and butter, the other of millet and butter, for lunch, 
and shortly before sunset he again brought a smoking hot dish of boiled lamb, fat 
and fleshy, and resting in a mass of rice and butter ; this, with some hot bread and 
a dish of boiled and buttered corn, made us a dinner by no means contemptible. 

The object of our coming was immediately divined by the Arabs, for we found 
that the affair at Dhiban had afflicted them with a positive mania for ‘ written 
stones.’ Our host offered to conduct us at once to Shihan that we might see, and, 
if it pleased us, buy a stone which he declared he had found and concealed there, 
and which the now celebrated Ibn Nuseir had been unable to obtain for the 
‘consuls at Jerusalem.’ He had, however, a keen eye to profit in the transaction, 
and declared that we must pay a sum of money down before seeing the stone, 
because, as he frankly told us, it might be worth nothing, and then we might only 
give him a trifle for his trouble, which would not answer his purpose, He, more- 
over, added the following reassuring remark: ‘If you Franks had come down here 
twelve months ago, and offered me a pound or two, you might have taken all the 
stones you chose, the Dhibdn one included; but now you have taught us the 
worth of written stones, and the Arabs are alive to their importance at last.’ 
Several times we were told, by men who had actually assisted in breaking the 
Dhiban stone, and whe might therefore be supposed to know what it was like, of 
other monuments which they declared to be the very counterpart of it. We could 
not leave such statements unsifted, and the same routine had to be observed time 
after time—an extravagant bakhshish, a long walk or ride, occasionally entailing 
a night passed under the shelter of a rock, with no other food than a piece of dry 
bread and a skin of water—the result being a stone covered with old tribe marks, 
natural veins, or at the best a fragmentary Nabathzan inscription. 

The morning after our arrival we set off, attended by six guards, to visit ‘ Lot’s 
wife, and although we knew that we should have to camp out on the mountains 
took with us nothing but a little flour, and no extra wraps but a dressing-gown 
apiece. Proceeding down a narrow winding valley with a steep gradient, we came 
toa stream of water, a derkeh, and the ruins of a fort built in very solid masonry. 
Farther on was a large cave on the right, in which the Arabs took refuge when 
Ibrahim Pasha came to these parts with his soldiery, Farther on, about three and 
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a half miles from camp (turning off to the right), we came to an encampment of 
Arabs, where we lunched on hot bread broken up and soaked in butter, and after 
paying a trifle for our entertainment, started again on our journey. 

Passing along the sides of the steep hills for about three miles, we came to a 
plateau 2,100 feet above the Dead Sea. Here isa conical hill of blueish clay 
called Telail abu Fulus (the coin-containing mound), towards which we walked, 
the Arabs declaring that our road lay that way. On reaching it, however, it was 
apparent that they had missed the path, and we found ourselves obliged to descend 
an almost perpendicular cliff of broken sandstone. The view from this was 
exquisitely beautiful, and the colouring some of the softest and most delicate I 
have ever seen. A steep and difficult climb brought us to another plateau about 
1,000 feet above the Dead Sea, on the edge of which was the object of which we 
were in search—Bint* Sheikh Lut, or ‘Lot’s wife, a tall isolated needle of rock 
The story which the Arabs tell is merely a slightly distorted version of the Bible 
account, with the addition that there were seven cities, and that the Dead Sea, 
which did not exist before that time, miraculously swallowed them up, The 
Ghawérineh say that it was a punishment for rejecting the mission of Mohammed, 
and that Lot, the only believer in the place, was told to go eastwards with his wife 
and family, and forbidden to look behind him. His wife neglected the precaution, 
and had indeed ridiculed her husband’s prophetic warnings before. In retribution 
for this she was turned into this pillar of rock, which at a distance does bear a 
curious resemblance to an Arab woman with her child upon her shoulders. The 
sandstone presents some very fine colouring, red, purple, and violet streaks of very 
brilliant hue relieving the monotony of the ochre tint of its ground-work. The 
lower plateaux would seem from the water-worn appearance of the stones to have 
"been former sea-levels. Hastening back, we came about sunset to some water in 
holes in the rock left by the previous spring rain, and after quenching our thirst 
thereat, went on until nightfall, when we stayed to rest in a hole in the rock, and 
having sent two of the men to knead some flour at the water above us, baked a 
piece of bread in a wood fire and lay down to sleep. Having very little covering, 
and nothing to rest upon but sharp stones, we did not sleep very comfortably ; so, as 
ight we started off again, and after resting a little while at the 
turned off towards the tents of some Arabs on the right-hand 
Here we were told of a stone in the neighbourhood, 
tations, for the Arabs declared it 


soon as it was | 
stream of water, 
hills and begged a breakfast. 
the description of which greatly raised our expec 
to be exactly like the Dhiban stone, but bigger. After toiling up a high hill we 


found the stone in question on the top of the pass—a-large flat block of naturally 
broken stone, with rude figures of deden, etc., scratched upon it, exactly like those 
so common in Sinai. It was very disappointing, but there was nothing for it but 


* Bint properly means ‘daughter,’ but in Moab it also signifies ‘ wife.’ 
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to make the best of the matter and our way home. Resisting the hospitality of 
Far, one of our men, whose tents we passed on our way, we reached camp about 
three o’clock, very tired and weary, and were glad to turn in for the night. In the 
morning, after breakfast, we mounted horses and set off, accompanied by Sheikh | 
Ahmed, on a visit to Shihan, the ancient Sihon. Passing through a number of 
fields enclosed by ancient walls, and called Hakurdt Huseini, we came to a ruined 
village called Sarfat el Mal, where we had been told of the existence of a stone 
with writing on. This turned out to be nothing more than a broken boulder of 
black basalt with natural markings. The buildings were not unlike those at 
Datraiyeh, the arches being of the same pattern, but all composed of the black 
basalt above spoken of. We found a millstone of the same in one of the wells, in 
shape like those discovered at Pompeii. Riding along beside an old road which 
ran between two walls, we passed sundry other ruins, Hammet ‘Aneinah and 
Mejdelain, two forts on the right, Mer‘a, a village on the left, and Haimer, a fort 
east of Shihan, and at last reached the ruins of Shihan itself. They are situated 
on a round hill which rises out of the flat fertile plateau beginning at Sarfat el 
Mal. There is a little left of the ancient city of Sihon but a few rude forts and 
dwellings, and a well, or matamore. In the centre there evidently once stood a 
temple, probably Roman, and some pieces of broken columns lay scattered about. 
The stone of which we had heard so much from the Arabs turned out to be merely 
a rude capital with the ordinary Ionic ornament, and a flat broken slab of white 
stone with a few Arab tribe-marks upon it. At Shihdn were numerous Arab 
graves; one recent burial was excessively unpleasant to our olfactory nerves, as 
the corpse had been only partly covered by a few stones thrown over it. We 
noticed as a peculiarity of the burials here that two sticks with a rope between 
were often placed beside the grave, and on this braided locks of hair were hung as 
offerings. Again disappointed, we turned off to visit El Yehudiyeh, of which the 
Arabs have a legend that it is a woman turned into stone for profanely denying 
the certainty of death. It is merely a black rock, or rather boulder, about 12 feet 
long, and shaped something like the Bint Lot before described. Passing the ruins 
of Fugu‘a, we ascended a hill beside Wady M‘naikherain, and lunched at the tents 
of some Arabs on a dish of boiled millet and butter, washed down with leben, or 
sour milk, and returned to camp after a ride of about 18 miles. Moab is a flat 
plateau about 3,200 feet above sea-level, the edges being cut into deep valleys 
and worn into steep sloping hills at angles of 45 and 50 degrees. Every- 
where ruined villages meet the eye; the country is covered with ruined walls that 
once enclosed corn-fields and gardens, and everything tells of the immense wealth 
and fertility which it must have once possessed. Even now the land, though 
badly tended, is rich and prolific, and we met everywhere with large plots of 
young corn and yokes of bullocks ploughing. 

At Shihan we received a visit from Khalil el Melli, sheikh of the Kerek 
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Arabs. While we were in the ghor the Haweitdt Arabs made a raid on him, and 
stole his horses and mules, to the number of sixteen ; he was, consequently, rather 
hard up, and was now going the round of his friends to pick up what he could 
towards supplying his loss. He contemplated bleeding us, but did not succeed. 
Sheikh M’sellim, one of the chiefs of the Beni Hamideh, also invited us to a feed 
at his tents. The accounts of the unsafe state of the road by Shobeck and to the 
east of Petra, and the raid that had actually taken place during our journey 
through the ‘Arabah, gave us cause for congratulation that we did not leave 
Wady Musa by the Darb el Hajj, as we had at first intended. 

On April 27th, we walked to a ruin called Nebi Dadi, or, by some Suleiman 
ebn Da‘id. It is a square ruined building, with compartments round the interior, 
and a large tomb, 26 feet long, in an open courtyard in the centre. The tomb is 
composed of hewn stones, with an upright one at either end ; at the eastern end 
were numerous offerings, such as beads, buckles, coins, and the like. One of the 
compartments on the south side had evidently been a mosque, as it contained a 
regular mihrab, and had a verse of the Cordn painted on the plaster of the wall, 
ornamented with an elaborate arabesque fresco. Here again were numerous 
offerings, amongst them many camel sticks. It is probably the tomb of some 
pagan, perhaps Moabitish hero, adopted by the Moslems as a weli. When we 
came back we had a hearty meal off a kid, which Sheikh Ahmed had given us, 
and were very glad to get a taste of meat again, having been without for 
some days. 

One morning we had an opportunity of listening to an Arab council of war. 
Two men came as ambassadors from ‘Abd er Rahman el ‘Awar, one of the Fellah 
chiefs of El Jebdl, to seek for peace with the Beni Hamideh. This fellow is a great 
-scoundrel, and some time before had invited the chief men of the village next his 
own to an.entertainment, and when they were all asleep in his house at night had 
murdered them in their beds, and thrown the carcasses to the dogs. This year he 
repeated the performance, and has thus murdered forty men. Of course this was no 
affair of the Bedawin, but a few days previous to the arrival of the embassy he had 
attacked a tribe belonging to the Beni Hamideh and stolen their cattle, taking 
with them some of the sheep and donkeys belonging to Sheikh Ahmed ibn Tarif 
himself. The latter now demanded either that his beasts should be restored or an 
equivalent in money paid, and dismissed the messengers with a very summary 
remark to the effect that if they came near him until the terms were complied with 
he would murder them then and there. Certainly the Beni Hamideh were much 
more quiet and sensible fellows than any others whom we had seen, and Ahmed’s 
demeanour during this rather important discussion was calm, and free from all 
violent demonstration. When the men had gone he came to the tent and told us 
they were some of his own people, and were bargaining about a sheep. This was 


in order not to arouse our apprehensions, as the country was in a very unsafe state, 
9 
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but when he found we had overheard the whole affair, he made no further attempt 
at concealment. 3 : 

On the morning of May ist the wind was blowing a perfect hurricane, and we 
found all the Arabs moving their tents to the other side of the hill, and had our- 
selves to follow their example. The change was for the better, as we had a clearer 
camping-ground and a good view of the Dead Sea in front of our tent. 

One night we were awakened by a great noise and shouting ; it seemed that 
some of the S‘khur Arabs were returning from a raid against the ‘Azdzimeh and 
Gadeirat Arabs, and had brought with them fifty camels which they had stolen. 
Our host and his party, hearing that they were passing by his way, turned out in 
the hopes of catching them and levying a tribute of one or two camels, but failed 
to overtake them. In the morning a Christian trader from Kerek, a wretched- 
looking creature, arrived in the camp; he was going a round of the tribes for the 
purpose of buying butter. 

About nine o'clock on the morning of May 5th we got away from the Beni 
Hamideh camp, and, crossing the plateau towards Shihan, stayed by appointment 
at the camp of Sheikh Musellim. Here we sat in the ‘shigg’ some time and drank 
leben, after which we went to our own tent, where Musellim brought us a dish of 
boiled lamb and millet, and later on another similar dish, followed by a delicious 
dish of sweet curds. 

In the morning, as we were ready to start, about half-past five o’clock, Sheikh 
Zeben came up and declared that he knew of a stone at Mejdelein close by, and we 
accordingly rode off to see it. It turned out to bea stone lintel with a rough Greek 
pattern upon it in relief, covered with red paint, and on the under surface a still 
rougher vine pattern. Giving Musellim a small bakhshish, with which he was of 
course dissatisfied, we at last got off, and, crossing the summit of Jebel Shihdn, 
strolled down the waddy on the other side, which we found to be full of rude caves, 
now used by the Arabs for their winter quarters. This wddy is called Wady el 
Weil. After another long walk across the plateau, we came to the pass leading 
down into Wady Mojib. There was a small ruined fort at the top, and the pass 
itself was one of the steepest we had yet seen, being about 1,500 feet deep. At the 
bottom we found a pleasant stream of water, near which we rested during the heat 
of the day, and gathered some of the delicious fruit of the nebuk-trees which were 
growing there. We then had a bathe, and went up the valley a little way to look 
at a wonderful cave said to exist there. We found it to be merely a naturally 
formed niche in the rock, which is of limestone, very soft and easily detached, but 
which hardens on exposure to the air, so that the surface is always firm. It was 
covered with rude figures in red paint, representing camels, etc. (as in the Sinai 
inscriptions), and a half-obliterated Nabathzan inscription. It is said to be the 
work of a fairy, Melicheh, and to change colour at night, turning from red to green. 
As the heat was very oppressive, and we were both footsore, we rode up the pass 
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to Kurah, and, crossing this plateau, reached Dhibdn soon after dark, and merely 
spreading our beds, and’ making a loaf of bread and some tea, had a frugal meal 
and turned in for the night. 

On May 7th we were up at daybreak, and after breakfasting off the remains of . 
the last night’s bread, we looked over the ruins of Dhibdn and inspected the remains 
of the celebrated ‘Moabitish stone” The village is built upon two hills, the archi- 
tecture being just like that at Datraiyeh. There is a wall running round the town, 
and the place where the stone was originally found is just within the gate where the 
high road comes in. The Arabs had buried it below the soil a few yards from the 
spot, and when the quarrel ensued between the various tribes respecting it, had 
kindled a fire and smashed it to atoms with stones. We looked the pieces carefully 
over, but the written parts were all gone, though there was still some of the smoothed 
surface remaining, of which we each took a piece fora memorial. One reason which 
appears to have induced the Arabs to break the stone as soon as any dispute arose 
concerning it was, that when the ‘ Hajar el ‘Abd, a portion of a bas-relief, was 
taken by M. de Saulcy from Kerek, both Khalil el Mujellf and Hassan abu B‘reizeh, 
quarrelled about the price paid, and a war was brought about between the two tribes 
and many men were slaughtered. In order to avoid the recurrence of any such 
contretemps, the Arabs now, whenever they find a stone likely to be of any value, 
at once conceal it. Mounting our horses, we rode across to Umm Rasas, passing by 
the way a ruin called Rujeim Selim. Umm Rasds is a large ruined town built on 
similar arches to those described in other ruins, and containing two churches. It 
is surrounded by a strong buttressed wall, and is about 400 yards square. Outside 
the town to the north is a suburb, and farther on in the valley a number of rock-cut 
reservoirs, a square building, and a tower about 50 feet high, rather neatly 
‘ornamented at the top. The inside is filled with large stones which completely 
block up the staircase. There is a legend that it was built by a Christian chief for 
his son, in order to protect the latter from the fulfilment of a prophecy which 
foretold that on his marriage night a wild beast would devour him. He was at last 
married to a lovely girl, who was brought to him in the tower to avoid the dreaded 
consequence. The bride, however, turned out to be a Ghuleh (Ghoul), and, assuming 
the form of a wild beast, devoured him then and there. We found crosses 
sculptured over the windows of the churches and the tower. After a long and 
thirsty ride (for the day was an inordinately hot one) we reached the edge of the 
plateau and began to descend into some of the smaller wadies ; in one of these, 
near a ruin called Khirbet el Ghazaleh, we found a camp of the S‘khur Arabs 
(singular S‘kheri), and had a drink of leben and a bowl of buttered bread with them 
in the ‘shigg.” From this point we struck Wady el Butmah (so called from the 
number of terebinth-trees with which it abounds), and keeping along the top of the 
wady bank descended after about two hours by a steep and difficult pass into Wady 
Waleh. Here was a beautiful seil, quite a little river, dashing over the rocky bed 
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and filled with fish (shemel, a species of chad). Our men had been told to wait for 
us at the camp of the Hamaideh in this valley, and as that was some distance 
down, we did not reach it until past nightfall. On our way we passed a curious 
isolated rock and a ruined mill. Not far from camp there was a ruined village 
and bridge. We discovered that the only inscribed stone at Umm Rasds, where 
we had been led to expect great things, was a rude Nabathzan sepulchral monu- 
ment, of which a squeeze had been brought to Jerusalem. A copy has already 
appeared in the Quarterly Statement. 

On May 8th we went down to the seil to bathe, and spent some hours in 
catching fish, obtaining a good dish for lunch by chasing them about in the 
shallows and catching them with our hands, or ‘tickling’ them as they lay under 
the banks. The stream is a very pretty one, flowing over a rugged bed of hard 
white limestone, and bordered by thickets of flowering oleanders. Here and there 
it narrows into a deep rushing torrent and again falls in a little dashing waterfall 
over the stones. In one place we found a place deep and long enough for us to 
have a very comfortable swim, which we indulged in twice during the day. While 
we were in the water we were visited by Sheikh Hassan abu B’raizeh, from Kerek, 
who was encamped close by and had come to invite us to his tents, making great 
promises of friendship, and offering us as presents his gun, horse, and pistol. We 
consented to accept a small kid, as he, too, had some stones to tell us of, but they 
turned out to be the same which we had ourselves seen at Shihan. The day was 
very hot, the thermometer standing at 107 in the shade, and at night the candle 
which was placed beside us in the tent actually melted away. 

The next day we left Wady Waleh at sunrise, and mounted once more on the 
plateau, where Fa‘ur, our chief guide, took leave of us, as usual, disappointed with 
the amount of his bakhshish. We passed on the way Khirbet Libb, ruins to the 
east ; Hareidin, a small ruined tower to the east ; Wady Habis, and Zerka Ma‘in, 
to west. There are two Zerkas in Moab ; this one is called Zerka Ma‘{n, from the 
rather extensive ruins of the ancient town of Maon, now called Ma‘in, which are 
situated on its banks, Another large ruin, called Jedul, lies a mile or so to east, 
with a road branching off towards it. Presently we came to Wady ‘Aytn ed 
Dheib, a steep glen, in the centre of which is a ruined village, where Matlag, one of 
our men, declared that he had found and buried a stone like the Dhiban one. He 
described it as rather redder in colour, but in shape like the breast of a man, with 
incised writing on the upper side. It was set (he continued) in a kind of pedestal 
formed of masonry, covered with stucco. We were just starting for it when we 
found that some Arabs were encamped near the place, and our men began making 
excuses and refused to go on, so that we were obliged to return much disappointed, 
and determined to send Matlag for a squeeze. It turned out to be nothing but a 
Nabathezan inscription. We now came to the edge of the Moabite plateau, 
and began to descend on to the slopes above the ghor, which are called the 
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Belga.* Here we saw several stone circles of the type familiar to us in the Tth, and 
one heap called El Maslubiyeh. We camped for lunch in Wady el Kenaiseh (at the 
top of the Belga), where there was a spring and stream of water. At three o’clock 
we set off again and descended into the Ghor es Seisiban, which we reached about 
nightfall, and spreading our beds in the open air, had a piece of dry bread and a 
drink of water for dinner and turned in. 

Our sojourn in Moab was expensive and unsatisfactory. The Arabs were 
affected with a mania for written stones, and we were in this way induced to take 
long and tedious journeys about the country to see stones which they declared to 
be the very counterpart of the Dhiban inscription. Thanks to the utter mis- 
management in the case of the latter monument, the owners, having learned the 
worth of such antiquities, had them concealed, and demanded a large bakhshish 
before they would reveal the hiding-place. 

We visited camp after camp, staying with the various sheikhs, passing from 
tribe to tribe, and living @ /a Arade in order to gain their confidence, and in this 
way we succeeded in inspecting every known ‘written stone’ in the country, 
besides examining and searching ruins for ourselves ; but the conclusion has at last 
forced itself upon us that, above ground at least, there does not exist another 
Moabite stone. 

If certain of the ruins could be properly excavated, I think it not improbable 
that further interesting discoveries might be made, as the Bedawin have at various 
times undoubtedly found relics of antiquity —gold coins, and even a small idol— 
when ploughing in the neighbourhood of the ancient cities. Such researches might 
be made without difficulty if the Arabs were well managed and the expedition 
possessed large resources; but it must be remembered that the country is only 
nominally subject to the Turkish Government, and is filled with lawless tribes, 
jealous of ‘each other and of the intrusion of strangers, and all greedily claiming 
a property in every stone, written or unwritten, which they think might interest a 
Frank. 

Near Kerek are some ancient remains situated on two hillocks similar to those 
at Dhiban, to which the following legend attaches: 

‘Between Kefraz and Kefruz (the two hillocks in question), are buried 100,000 
jars, containing the wealth of Hakmon the Jew.’ 

Scarcely was it light the next morning when we were again on the march, and 
starting without any breakfast, made for the Jordan, passing through a /ésh called 
Tell Ram, and by Kala‘t el Hul, some ruins to the north. The ghor to the north 
is called Nimrin. About ten o’clock we reached the Jordan, which is hidden in the 
midst of a forest of large tarfah and other trees, some of the former being nearly 


* The word is properly written Beléa, but the Bedawin always change the hard & into g, and I have 
throughout this paper followed the local pronunciation. 
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30 feet in height. The river is here very rapid and rather muddy, flowing through 
high banks of marl. Only a little piece of it'can be seen at a time, as it soon loses 
itself in a thick jungle of canes and rushes. We crossed by a ferry-boat, which 

slides along a guide-rope, and while the beasts were being taken across we had a 
- bathe in the holy river, and very refreshing it was. In trying to take the camels 
across in the boat, one (luckily not one of ours) fell overboard, and was only got 
out with great difficulty, as the current is very strong, and carries anything down 
with astonishing rapidity. After a cup of coffee in the ‘Avésh, or straw hut, the 
abode of the ferrymen, we remounted our horses, rode on to Jericho, and our desert 
wanderings were at an end. 


[Zn order that the extent and value of Mr. Palmers researches may be better 
understood, we reprint from the ‘QUARTERLY STATEMENT’ Wo. IV. the Sollowing 


paper, which embodies all the information that was attainable before he visited the 
country. | 
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A LINE drawn from the ancient port of Gaza, on the Mediterranean, through the 
wells called Bir es Seba, the site of Beersheba, to the entrance of Wady el Jeib, at 
the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, cuts off the northern part of the Holy 
Land, where towns and villages are found, from the southern part, which is almost 
wholly devoid of such habitations. 

The latter section is naturally divisible into three parts, viz., 1, Sinai; 2, the 
Desert of Et Tih, the scene of the Wanderings of the Children of Israel; 3, the 
Negeb, or ‘South Country’ of the Bible, where Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob dwelt. 

The attention which it is well known has recently been paid with so much 
success to the exploration and partial survey of Sinai, is now being followed up by 
an examination, by Mr. Palmer and Mr. Drake, under the auspices of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, of the Desert of Et Tih and the Negeb, with a view to the 
further elucidation of the scenes in which the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob dwelt, and of the desert where the children of Israel spent 40 years in con- 
sequence of their revolt at Kadesh. The tract in question is in some parts entirely 
unknown, and its exploration has now become more than ever a desideratum in 
the various branches of science. 

The desert of Et Tih is a limestone plateau of irregular surface, having the 
Peninsula of Sinai on the south, with the Mediterranean Sea and the Promised 
Land on the north. Just as Sinai projects wedge-shaped into the Red Sea between 
the gulfs of Suez and ‘Akabah, so does the Tih advance with steep escarpments into 
the peninsula. On one side the edge of the plateau runs nearly parallel with the 
Gulf of Suez, and skirting the isthmus, not far eastward of the new ship canal, is 
gradually lost in the desert plain which borders the Mediterranean Sea. 

On the other side in like manner the edge of the plateau faces the Gulf of 
‘Akabah, and continues in the same direction to skirt the Wady el ‘Arabah, which 
separates the gulf from the Dead Sea and the Jordan valley. On this side the 
desert plateau is terminated on the north by the hilly country which, extending 
through the whole length of the Promised Land, commences about 50 miles south 
of the Mediterranean Sea. It forms a well-defined limit of the desert, and is 
described by Dr. Robinson as rising like a wall from the desert plain, with 
the remarkable cone of Jebel ‘Ardif on the west, and the cliff of El Mukrah 
on the east. 

This hilly region, as far as Beersheba, includes the Negeb, or‘ South Land’ of the 
Bible, with the upland pastures of Gerar, where Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob fed their 
flocks, and held personal intercourse with the Almighty. It was eiteewases ipmabieG 
by the Amalekites, in later times by the Idumeans, and now by the Azazimeh, the 
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Saidiyeh, and the Dhullam Arabs. The Azazimeh country is the most southerly 
and quite unknown. Near the cliff Mukrah} an ancient road is supposed to have 
passed between Gaza and the Gulf of ‘Akabah, with a branch to Hebron. Here, 
too, at its base, on the verge of Paran or the Tih, and of Zin or the ‘Arabah, some 
critics place Kadesh, one of the most hotly contested sites in Biblical investigation, 
and the settlement of which is much to be desired. The other positions of most 
importance in the controversy, are Dr. Robinson’s ‘Ain el Weibeh, in the ‘Arabah ; 
and Mr. Rowland’s ‘Ain el Kudeirah or Kudes, among the valleys on the west. 

Just as Sinai projects into the Red Sea, and as the Tih projects into Sinai, so does 
the Negeb advance into the Tih. For on the west the desert skirts the hill country 
northwards from Jebel ‘Ardif up to Beersheba and Gaza, where the Wady Suny 
serves for a boundary, dividing the barren waste from the Shefelah, or fertile plain 
of Philistia. On the east the plateau of the Tih runs up beyond the cliff of El 
Mukrah, towards the Dead Sea, in the form of a narrow terrace, between the 
eastern base of the hill country and the great Wady el ‘Ardbah. 

In proceeding northwards from the Gulf of ‘Akabah, the traveller ascends a 
succession of terraces, the first of which is the Tih itself, and the next is the hill 
country of Azazimeh. This is succeeded by a third, which rises precipitously from 
the second terrace up a vast inclined plane of a thousand feet in height, and very 
steep. It is traversed by the nukb or pass of Es Sufa, and also nearer the Dead 
Sea by the pass of Ez Zuweirah, both well described by Dr. Robinson. On this 
third terrace are the ruins of Thamara (Kurnub), Aroer (Arara), and Arad. It is 
inhabited by Dhullam and Saidiyeh Arabs. Its western side is formed by Jebel 
Rakmah, behind which Dr. Stewart saw from Beersheba the top of another range, 
called Ras Tareibeh, but neither of these ranges has been explored. A valley of 
considerable extent, called Wady Marreh, is said to cross the high land at the foot 
of the third terrace, connecting Wady el ‘Ain on the west with Wady Fikreh on the 
east. It is at the western end of these valleys that Mr. Rowland places Kadesh, 
In the same neighbourhood are said to be the ruins of Eboda ; and Jebel Madherah, 
which rises in a conical form out of Wddy Marreh, is regarded by some as 
Mount Hor. 

The distance from Hebron or Gaza to the cliff of El Mukrah, the southern 
extremity of the hill country, is about 70 geographical miles in direct lines, 
The width of the hill country is about 30 geographical miles. Up to the present 
time it has only been crossed by travellers hurrying on to Hebron, Petra, or Sinai. 
It is with the view of attracting more than a passing glance to this home of the 
patriarchs and threshold of the Promised Land, as well as to define its relations to 
the Desert of Et Tih, that these brief remarks have been made. Until it is 
exhaustively studied, the situation of Kadesh must remain in doubt, and that is the 
key to the movements of the Israelites after they departed from Sinai. It was 
their third resting-place beyond Sinai. They came to Kadesh, unto the mountain 
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of the Amorites, in the wilderness of Paran, and near to the wilderness of Zin, 
eleven days’ journey from Horeb. There the people remained while the spies 
‘ascended by the south, and came unto Hebron,’ searching the land from the 
wilderness of Zin unto Rehob. There Miriam died. There Moses smote the rock 
and the water came out abundantly, but, sinning in the act, he was denied 
admission into the Promised Land. From thence, after sojourning forty years in 
the wilderness, the Israelites departed on their way to Canaan, and came to Mount 
Hor, where Aaron died. ! 

Turning now to the Tih itself, the first point that invites examination on ap- 
proaching it from Sinai is the nature of its southern limit, and the passes which 
cross it. Beyond the names of Jebel er Rahab, Jebel et Tih, Jebel Ojmeh, and 
Jebel Dhelel, as divisions of the range, together with certain prominent points scen 
at a distance, as Tas et Sudr and Jebel Wardan, as well as the passes of Er Rakinch, 
Wursah, and Mureikhy, there is but little to be found that deserves the name of 
accurate description or delineation. The south-eastern edge is perhaps worse 
defined than the south-western ; indeed, there is scarcely anything definite known 
about the former. 

The surface of the plateau itself, although traversed by the route of the Egyptian 
caravan to Mecca, and often crossed by travellers, has never been systematically 
explored. It is for the most part drained by the Wady el Arish into the Medi- 
terranean, and by the Wady el Jeib into the Dead Sea. But although many 
branches of those great watercourses are delineated and named on such a map as 
Robinson’s, yet nobody has yet attempted to trace any one of them throughout, 
and the entire outline will certainly be found very inaccurate. Still more im- 
perfect is the orography of the plateau. It is known to be diversified by various 
elevated groups and ranges, but only passing glances have been bestowed 
upon them, Russegger, in 1838, threw light upon the subject by his observa- 
tions for general elevation and geology, but no one has yet attempted to deal with 
it in detail. 

Perhaps the most interesting inquiry about this plateau, in a Biblical point of 
view, is as to its capacity for sustaining a considerable population under such con- 
ditions as it now presents, and under such other conditions as may appear to have 
existed in former times. Robinson’s rapid journey across the eastern comics of 
the plateau enabled him to ascertain the names of the tribes now ee 
entire plateau, viz, the Haiwat, the Tiyahah, and the Terdbin. The Terabin 
appear to be of the chief importance, and to be very rich in flocks and herds. 
They inhabit the western side of the plateau from Jebel or Rahab to Gaza, and 
their head-quarters are said to be near Tas et Sudr. The Tnyahely ceeuyy, the 
centre in two divisions, and are in alliance with the Terdbin. The Haiwat inhabit 
the eastern part. Besides this meagre information, very little is known of these 
tribes, 
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The examination of the Tih, or Wilderness of the Wanderings, including, it is 
to be hoped, the highlands of the Azdzimeli, Saidiyeh, and Dhullam, by Mr. E. H. 
Palmer and Mr. C. G. Tyrwhitt Drake, cannot fail to throw much new light on this 
interesting region. Through their inquiries, some light may perhaps be thrown 
upon the Israelite stations in Numbers xxxiii. 


x: 


NOTES ON RUAD (ARADUS) AND ADJACENT PLACES IN 
NORTHERN SYRIA. 


By GREVILLE J. CHESTER, B.A., 
MEMBER OF THE ROYAL ARCH/EOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Few, if any, places on that lonely coast of Syria, which once ‘echoed with the 
world’s debate,’ excite the imagination and the curiosity of the passing voyager 
more powerfully than the small island of Ruad, the Arvad of the Book of Genesis, 
the Aradus of the Greek period, and one of the most ancient historic sites in the 
world. ; 

The whole coast of Syria is remarkably free from islets, and those which exist 
are mere uninhabited skerries, but Ruad is not only an island but a city ; and such 
it seems it ever has been since its foundation by Arvad, the son of Canaan. 
Other and more important Syrian cities have risen and have fallen again, and of 
some scarce evenatrace remains; but this island-city of the sea occupies the same 
space it occupied of old; and its present inhabitants, a fine and courteous race, are 
what they were in the time of the Prophet Ezekiel, viz., bold and skilful mariners, 
worthy successors of those who aided in navigating the ships of King Hiram. 
Their profession is still that of the sea, and they are counted able seamen, fisher- 
men, and divers after the sponge, which forms their only article of commerce. 

Arvad or Aradus was, and Ruad still is in appearance, very much what Tyre 
was before Alexander the Great joined it to the mainland by his long artificial 
causeway—a city, z¢., of limited extent, but occupying the entire surface of a small, 
flat island of solid rock, tising but slightly above the waves. But in point of beauty 
of situation the less celebrated Arvad far surpasses the world-famed city of Tyre. 
The view thence is every way striking. 

In front, Arvad looks out on the sea, whose deep blue waters wash its very walls, 
and stretch out from thence to Chittim and the Isles of Greece. Behind, it looks 
on Tarttis, or Antaradus, the Tortosa of the Middle Ages, with its massive castle and 
magnificent,church ; and behind Tartis on a cultivated plain, stretching upwards 


to quiet hills of graceful outline. To the left, across a noble bay, Arvad turns 
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towards Lebanon, with its vine-clad terraces, its stupendous precipices, its deep, 
torrent-cut gorges, its vast fields of glistening snow. To the right it looks on the 
solitary grandeur of Jebel Okra, the seldom-visited and little-known Mount Casius 
of the ancients. 

Ruad lies at a distance of less than two miles from the mainland, and is not 
opposite to, but considerably to the south of, the present Tarttis. The cemetery 
of Antaradus, however, at all events during the Greek period, extended southwards 
along the coast, and a lonely Tell close to the sea, still farther to the south, may 
mark the end of the precincts of the ancient city in that direction, and is nearly 
opposite to Aradus. : 

The island is a low rocky platform, and it possesses a small double harbour, 
defended by rocks and ancient moles upon them, to the north-east, on the side, ze., 
towards Tarttis. The anchorage here, and in the channel outside, under the pro- 
tection of the island, is pretty good, and safer than most upon that open and 
dangerous coast. . 

Modern Ruad occupies almost entirely its ancient site. Along the edge of the 
harbour, both upon land and in the water, are strewn about great numbers of columns 
of grey granite, turned black by age, and which, I conjecture, in ancient times 
formed colonnades and open markets during that later period when Aradus, as 
distinguished from Arvad, was an independent state. Similar colonnades seem 
to have existed at Tripoli, Byblus, and Tyre. Far the most interesting remains 
however, at Ruad, are those of the sea-walls, which belong apparently to a far earlier 
epoch—to that, vzz., of the suwbstructions of the temples of Baalbec, and to the 
megalithic remains of Amrit. The immense stones of which these walls are built 
seem to have been hewn out of the rock on the spot, and enormous mechanical 
power and great skill must have been employed to get them out of their original 
bed and into their present position. Some of the stones are 10 to 12 feet long, 
by 7 and 8 high. It is worthy of particular remark that these great stones 
are zot bevelled. Your only have deep grooves cut into their upper surface on the 
side next the land; of these grooves three are semicircular and one square. It is 
hard to conjecture the purpose of these indentations, but they may possibly have 
been intended as holdfasts for the cables of ships. In one or two places are vestiges 
of rude steps, leading upwards to the top of the walls. The two largest fragments 
of the existing walls are on the western side, 7.2, towards the open sea. They are 
set on a platform of solid rock, cut even for their reception, and are of four or five 
courses inside, but of more towards the sea. The total height is probably between 
30 and 40 feet. In places the interstices are filled up with one or two layers of 
small hewn stones of coeval antiquity, but in no case has mortar been anywhere 
used. In one place a great oblong ring has been left projecting seawards from the 
face of a stone, for the purpose, doubtless, of securing the cable of a ship. 

Immediately under these magnificent fragments of ancient masonry is a narrow 
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terrace of levelled rock, washed by the waves and overgrown with seaweed, and this 
again descends precipitously into the deepsea. Between the two largest remaining 
fragments of wall, at the distance of only a few yards from the main island, but 
divided from it by a deep channel, isa small rocky islet, with an artificially levelled 
surface, designed apparently for the site ofa temple; and, in fact, a local tradition 
relates that one actually existed on the spot. 

The walls of Aradus have been spoken of as ‘ double, but I could discover nc 
certain evidence of the fact. They seem originally to have been of great breadth, 
and the circumstance of the central and less durable portions having been washex 
away by the action of the waves has apparently given rise to the statement. No 
inscriptions whatever exist on these ancient walls; one stone, however, is pierced 
with two deep circular holes. Upon a rock on the south-western side is indented 
the representation of an object resembling a gigantic pastoral staff. The local 
tradition is that it represents and commemorates a huge serpent which once infested 
the island. It is interesting in this connection to remember that some of the 
Pheenician coins of Aradus bear impressed upon them the figure of a human-headed 
serpent, which seems to have been one of the forms of the god Dagon. 

On the south side of Ruad are the remains of several houses with chambers cut 
in the solid rock and left isolated, and in some of them are a few shallow niches 
which may have served to hold lamps or the figures of household divinities, Sone 
of these rock-hewn dwellings are still lined with plaster. There are, likewise, several 
remains of baths, both public and private, and one of these is lined with plaster, into 
which have been let bits of red pottery. Within the walls there seem to have been 
open spaces between them and the main town. Here the rocks were smoothed 
down when required, and the fissures were filled in with water-worn gravel, pottery, 
“bits of marble and rubbish, which, by the infiltration of water charged with lime, 
has been converted into a mass of more or less solid breccia, As in some places 
the foundations of ancient houses exist on the top of this mass, it is evident that this 
is no accretion of modern times. The flat surface, however, acquired by the means 
just described, seems generally to have been kept open for locomotion or traffic ; no 
unimportant point in a space so limited as that of Aradus, ‘There seems to have 
been no spring of fresh water in Arvad, nor is any known at present. The whole 
water supply is drawn from ‘ancient cisterns with conical roofs, executed in the 
solid rock, and of these there are said to be no less than 4oo. Dr. Porter, 
following some earlier writer, speaks of several Greek inscriptions beginning, 
‘The Senate and the People of Aradus.” These no longer exist 2 sefu. I was 
assured they were only four in number, and that they had been carried off to 
France, I noticed, however, two uninscribed altars, one of black granite near the 
harbour, andthe other of white limestone, on the verge of the burying-ground. 
An interesting discovery has recently been made of very minute silver Phoenician 
coins. These are of several types, of which the one most easily deciphered has 
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Obverse, a male head, and Reverse, a (sea?) tortoise. M. Peretie, the eminent 
numismatist of Beyrout,to whom some of these minute pieces had been brought, 
believing that they were found in the harbour, conjectured that they were in- 
tended to be thrown into the water by departing mariners as a propitiatory 
offering to the deity of the sea. I was assured, however, on the spot, that they 
were never found zz, but only on the brink of the harbour, and a place was pointed 
out on the edge of the cemetery, on the opposite side of the island, where several 
had recently been discovered. M. Peretie’s conjecture may, perhaps, therefore need 
correction. I saw similar minute Phoenician coins which have recently been found 
near the Mina of Tripoli ata point where the sea has encroached upon the land. 
It may suffice here to remind the reader of the equally small copper coins of the 
lower empire known to collectors as ‘Minima,’ which are supposed by some to 
have been used to throw among the populace on occasions of popular rejoicing. 
Altogether the ancient coins of Aradus form an interesting series. Besides coins of 
Alexander the Great, of Persian Satraps, of Egyptian Ptolemies,* and of several 
Roman emperors, there are several types of Aradian money in silver and copper 
which pertain to the place as an independent city. Of these the most important 
are the large bilingual silver coins, of which a considerable number has recently been 
found near Jebeil. They bear, obverse, the veiled and turreted head of a woman, 
impersonating the city of Aradus; reverse, a victory within a crown of leaves with 
the legend APAAINN and a date in Greek, and in addition one or more Phcenician 
characters. Another type in silver, also inscribed APAAINN, with, Obverse, a Bee, 
and, Reverse, a Deer in front of a palm-tree, seems to be copied from that of well- 
known coins of Ephesus. Many other coins in silver and copper have Phcenician 
inscriptions only, and most of them bear on the reverse the prow of a ship—a type 
appropriate enough for the coins of an island city. One has on the observe Dagon, 
the fish-god, and another, already alluded to, a serpent or serpentine fish with a 
human head. 

Having approached Ruad from Beyrout and Tripoli by sea, I prepared to return 
by land, and accordingly crossed over to Antaradus, Tortosa, or Tarttis, a place still 
containing many remains of interest, although perhaps none of very remote 
antiquity. 

The chief building here is the castle—an immense structure of massive drafted 
masonry, with an outer wall and square flanking towers beyond, descending into a 
wide artificial ditch cut in the rock outside, except on the side next the sea, where 
the main castle walls abut upon the beach. Although portions of the wall may 
belong to an earlier period, 1 much doubt whether the structure generally dates 
back to a time anterior to the Crusades. At all events, it isa grand mistake to 
conclude that a building is of ‘Phoenician’ work simply because its stones are 


* Some of the Ptolemaic coins inscribed A P may perhaps belong to Arsinde, or Crocodilopolis, the ancient 
capital of the Arsinoite Nome, and the Medinet-el-Fayoom or Medinet-el-Fares of the Arabs. 
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bevelled. The undoubtedly ancient walls of Arvad and the monuments of Amrit, 
as has already been remarked, are vo¢ drafted, and the same observation holds good 
of the vast substructions and the celebrated Trilithon at Baalbec. It is true 
that the guide-books tell us that King Solomon bevelled, but it admits of the 
gravest doubt whether any of the drafted stones in the walls of the Haram area at 
Jerusalem belong to any period earlier than that of Herod. That the Romans 
drafted is true; witness part of the Porta Maggiore at Rome and other buildings 
there and in Syria, but then no less certainly the Arabs drafted, and the Crusaders 
drafted. So also did the builders of the late medizeval walls of Nuremberg, so did 
the Medicean Italians, so also at the present day do the Christian Maronites of 
Batrin. Drafting, therefore, or bevelling, upon which some lay so much stress, is, 
as the test of the date of a building, a very insecure guide. Bearing this caution in 
mind, I should, on the whole, imagine that the castle of Tartts is in the maina 
building of Crusading times, incorporating in some places, and built on the lines of 
walls of earlier construction, many of whose stones have been used, and their draft- 
ing in other cases imitated for the sake of uniformity. The castle in form approaches 
a square, and is of vast extent, enclosing within its walls a large village with an open 
place in the centre. The principal gateway, which was anciently approached by a 
bridge over the ditch, which at this point assumes the appearance of a ravine, is on 
the north-east side, and close to the sea. Within this gate-tower in the outer wall 
is a lofty Gothic hall, with a groined roof of stone. Another vaulted hall, within 
the main castle, is of still larger dimensions, and has the vaulting of the roof spring- 
ing from elegant Corinthianizing capitals or corbels, and in one instance from the 
head of a crowned king. One of the most curious features about the castle of 
Tarts is the extraordinary number of masons’ marks which exist upon the stones 
-which compose the walls, and of which similar specimens are found upon the castle 
of Jebeil. . These marks appear to be of two kinds, those, v7z., which are formed by 
a blunt instrument being punched into the stone, and those which are incised by 
some sharp tool. Of these, the former appear to me to be far the more ancient. It 
is highly desirable that copies should be made of similar marks upon other ruins in 
Syria, in order that, by comparison, a correct opinion may be formed concerning 
them. Meanwhile the fact that some of them vesemb/e Phcenician letters, and that 
others resemble Greek monograms on coins of Philip, Alexander the Great, Alex- 
ander AZgus and the Ptolemies, should by no means be taken as conclusive that 
they belong to so early a period. At the same time, it is proper to remember that 
undoubted Phcenician characters exist on the lower part of the magnificent walls of 
Tarragona. In the case of Tartts, as also of Jebeil, some of the marks are plainly 
Arab and others of Christian origin. 
The cathedral which stands outside the walls of Tarttis to the south-east of the 
town is a very noble building, and in a most extraordinarily perfect state of 
preservation. Its plan displays a lofty nave and aisles, separated by tall but massive 
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piers, with columns with Corinthianizing capitals. The west front has a pointed 
doorway, with a large threefold window above it, of which the third light is loftier 
than, and between the other two. Seen from within, nothing can be.more perfect 
than the proportions of this noble triplet. On either side, at the west end of each 
wing or aisle, is an elegant lancet window, with a small square window above, the 
southernmost lancet having its moulding on the left side ending ina sculptured lion. 
Over the great western entrance is a large slab of red granite. The church consists 
of four bays besides the sacrarium, each of which is separated externally by a 
massive square buttress. The eastern extremity, which ends inside in three majestic 
apses, has each apse square outside, those to the north and south, together with two 
vaulted sacristies, being, as it were, enclosed in two square towers, which do not 
rise higher than the roof. The roof itself, which Dr. Porter, who does not seem to 
have visited the place, most strangely describes as entirely gone, is, on the contrary, 
entact. It is of vaulted stone, and into the lower part of its curve small squarc- 
headed windows have been cut—a very unusual feature. In each bay of the side 
aisles is one, and in some instances two, lancet windows. The south door is orna- 
mented with a rich moulding. The characteristic of this noble church, whose 
dimensions are said to be 130 feet long by 93 wide,* is simple grandeur, and its 
condition is such that it might at any moment be used for Christian worship. The 
Muslims have recently run up a wretched little minaret over the north aisle, and 
have placed a paltry pulpit of wood opposite the remains of another of stone which 
once adorned the nave, but with these insignificant exceptions all is as it was. It 
is matter for regret that with such noble models for imitation as are presented by 
this and some other mediaeval ecclesiastical buildings in Syria, such a mean and 
abortive structure should have been put up as the Anglican church at Jerusalem. 

To the north of Tartts, ata distance of about a quarter of a mile from the walls, 
is a small mina, or harbour, with a few ancient stones lying about on the low rocks, 
which scarcely serve to shelter it from the open sea, On an isolated rock is a vaulted 
building, apparently a store-house of Crusading times. In this neighbourhood are 
several tombs hewn in the rock, which probably belonged to the early Pheenician 
inhabitants, but the cemetery of Greek and Roman times was on the sandy ground 
south of the town, and this still yields many interesting objects of antiquity. Several 
fragments of sculpture were offered to me for sale. One of these was a draped 
torso of good style, and I was sorry to be obliged to leave behind a head carved in 
limestone with a decidedly Egyptian cast of countenance, and with the usual 
Egyptian head-dress.+ 

At the distance of about an hour and a half south of Tarts are the ruins of 
Amrit, formerly Marathus, the remains of which are of extreme importance, and 
ought to be carefully explored, planned, and photographed. Unluckily my visit 


* See Murray’s ‘ Guide to Syria.’ 
t Just outside the North Gate are the remains of some ancient baths close to the cea, 
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had been preceded by heavy rains, which had so flooded the neighbourhood as to 
prevent a close approach to two of the existing monuments. The first object of 
interest is an artificially scarped rock to the left of the track. This rock presents 
a principal face with two projecting wings. In the front are three roundheaded 
entrances to tombs, the entrance to a tomb on either side being square. About a 
mile farther to the south is a curious excavated enclosure, cut in the solid rock to 
the depth of about 10 feet, but sloping down from the south northwards, the north 
side of the court, if such it may be termed, being altogether open. In the midst of 
this excavated area a platform has been left of natural rock, upon which is erected 
ashrine of four great stones, of which the uppermost is of larger size and ornamented 
with a rude overhanging cornice. Within is a stone bench or seat, apparently for 
the ancient divinity of the place, like those in many Egyptian grottoes, as, for 
instance, those at Gebel Silsileh, but I could not get exactly in front, as the enclosure 
was full of water,and my horse got engulphed in a bog in my endeavours to 
reach it. 

Half a mile farther south, on the left of the track, are a series of monuments, 
which, in point of interest and curiosity, vie with the most celebrated structures in 
Syria. These are four tombs, or rather four sepulchral monuments, which stand 
near the edge of a ridge of grey rocks running parallel with the sea. The first of 
these monuments consists of a pedestal formed of a single vast stone, upon which 
are placed two others which taper upwards, the upper one having a conical top. 
The whole structure forms a kind of rude obelisk between 30 and 40 feet high. 
Close by stands a second monument of similar but somewhat lower dimensions. 
Upon a huge pedestal stands another stone, which, at somewhat more than half its 
height, decreases in size, and then again decreases until it ends in a rounded top. 
Just below the apex and again below the shoulder, there is a battlemented 
moulding, and the four corners of the pedestal below are sculptured to represent 
the fore parts of as many lions. These curious and weatherbeaten sculptures 
belong, doubtless, to a very remote period, and may be regarded with great 
probability as the most ancient in Syria, Still farther to the north are two more 
monuments. One of these resembles in its form the second already described, but 
it is considerably smaller. The other is a structure in the form of a sarcophagus, 
but covering, not the tomb itself, but the entrance to a tomb, which is approached 
by a square aperture hewn in the rock beneath its southern extremity. On the 
sides of the ridge upon which these remarkable monuments stand, the rocks are 
scarped and quarried in every direction, and in one place I perceived the indications 
of an ancient road cut in the rock. 

Still farther south, to the right of the path, is another interesting building, which 
at the time of my visit could not be entered, as it stood in a pond of deep water. 
It is a kind of square tower, built of vast unbevelled stones, and surmounted by a 


bold cornice. In the midst of the eastern side is a square aperture or door. Hard 
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by is another and somewhat similar structure standing on higher ground, but 
now a heap of ruins. Ona hill considerably to the right I observed another large 
square structure of stone, which, however, in very stormy weather, and with a march 
of eleven hours before me, I was unable to visit. Not a human habitation now 
exists amidst these relics of the past nor around the once populous precincts of Ain 
el Haiyeh. Yet the lower ground is ploughed in places by the Bedouins, who dot 
the neighbouring plain with their black tents, and on the rocks are fed numerous 
flocks of sheep and goats. The almost crimson colour of the soil, especially where 
it is turned up by the numerous moles, contrasts beautifully with the green springing 
corn, and the grassy places are literally bejewelled with innumerable wild flowers. 
The country around is studded with an immense number of Tels, which would 
doubtless repay excavation as marking the sites of ancient and long-forgotten towns. 

On my way back to Beyrout, between Tripoli and Batrfiin, I passed some 
ancient remains which may deserve mention, as I can find no notice of them else- 
where. These remains consist of the ruins of what was apparently a small temple 
situated on lofty ground, commanding a fine view of the sea and of the Ras of 
Enfeh far below. Two niches in the outer wall are of curious construction. Upon 
a basement are placed two upright stones, which are flat within, but externally are 
cut out so as to form recesses or niches, the two upright stones being in both cases 
surmounted by a single large one. In the fields hard by lie many sculptured stones, 
a rude piece of frieze, and a huge circular stone witha shallow basin cut inits upper 
surface, and designed apparently for an altar. In the road is a cistern hewn in 
the rock. The place is named Ard Zacroon. Ona still higher point, a little to 
the south, are some other vestiges of ancient buildings. 

The town of Jebeil, formerly Gebal and afterwards Byblus, offers many objects 
of antiquarian interest. A good deal of drafted masonry exists about the harbour, 
where also the immense number of prostrate granite columns, which lie about in all 
directions, testify to the splendour of the colonnades which once adorned the spot. 
The picturesque castle, still partly occupied by the Turkish garrison, is built 
throughout of bevelled stones, some of which are incised with masons’ marks like 
those at Tartiis. Its plan exhibits a lofty central keep, surrounded by a massive 
wall with square towers at each angle, of which one is plainly of later work than 
the rest. That the whole is a reconstruction is evident from the fact that columns 
and portions of carved friezes of earlier buildings are worked into the basement of 
the walls. The building may probably be ascribed to the Crusaders. The keep is 
entered by a square-headed doorway of drafted masonry (which indeed is employed 
throughout), and above it is the segment of an arch composed of three stones. The 
material employed is partly yellow limestone and partly conglomerate or pudding- 
stone. In an outbuilding a Greek inscription has been built into the wall, and close 
by a staircase leads down into a passage which is said to end only at the sea. In 
the garden of a cottage south-east of the town several remains of a Roman time 
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have recently been brought to light. Among them I noticed four altars, one in 
perfect preservation and with its four ‘horns’ complete, a votive niche with its 
figure wanting, but bearing an eye sculptured in relief in the pediment, and two 
mutilated inscriptions, one in memory of a Roman soldier and the other dedicated 
to a certain Fortunatus. The principal Maronite Church of Jebeil is a large and 
handsome Gothic structure. It has three apses with a round-arched window in 
each. In the front is a pretty rose window. Over the north door is a Cujfic in- 
scription, and outside it a beautiful Baptistery, of which one side leans upon the 
church. It exhibits a dome supported by four pillars, and the lofty pointed arches 
above are enriched with exquisitely varied chevron mouldings. In the yard outside, 
covering tombs, are two beautifully carved fragments of Greek sculpture in white 
marble. At the distance of about an hour and a half from Jebeil, and about half 
an hour from Nahr Ibrahim, I made a somewhat interesting discovery. This was 
a cave to the left of the road, within which rude benches have been cut in the rock. 
I found here great quantities of hard breccia like that discovered by Dr. Tristram 
near the Nahr el Kelb, and composed of an immense quantity of flint flakes worked 
by hand, bones and teeth of animals, and sea-shells, the occupants of which had, 
without doubt, been used as food by the primitive inhabitants of the cave. The 
teeth were, I believe, those of the ox. I was informed that the place is named 
Asforeyeh. In this connection it will be proper to mention a discovery recently 
made at Beyrtit. While waiting for the steamer at Jaffa I purchased of a young 
American of the United States a beautifully worked lance-head of flint which he 
had picked up on the Ras. On arriving at Beyrout I took advantage of the late 
extraordinary heavy rains to visit the spot, which is situated in the midst of the 
-accumulation of blown sand which occupies the highest portion of the Ras. No 
time could have been more propitious for the purpose, as the rains had in many 
places washed the sand entirely away and exposed the hard, dark-red marl beneath, 
and such an opportunity may not occur again for years. I found that this marl 
was in places strewn with flakes of flint, amongst which I discovered a beautiful 
leaf-shaped lance and two saws, shaped out of yellowish flint. Half a mile to the 
south-east of this spot I came on another place of the same kind, where, if possible, 
the flint-flakes were even more numerous than in the first. In subsequent visits I 
picked up two carefully worked lance-heads, some more saws, and two larger 
implements. That these flint implements were made on the spot is plainly evident, 
for I discovered at least eight little mounds where the flint-worker had sat chipping 
at his manufacture. These spots abounded with large flints, as well as in flakes 
and more perfect specimens. It is to be feared that these interesting mounds will 
be speedily reburied in sand. Besides the relics of the prehistoric period, this site 
abounds in remains of later epochs and people. Great quantities of fragments of 
broken glass of various colours are strewn about in all directions, and belong, 


apparently, both to Greeco-Pheenician and Roman times, To the latter, also, may 
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be referred the numerous tessere and pieces of green Egyptian porphyry, verde 
antico, and other precious and now extinct marbles, which are always signs of 
occupation by wealthy people. I found also a small Phoenician and a small Roman 
coin in copper. M. Peretie, I understand, has obtained numerous coins from the 
same place. 


NOTE.—Since writing the above I have seen the Rev. Henry Maundrell’s quaint 
and delightful ‘Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, 1697 ; Second Edition, 1707. He 
gives an interesting account of his visit to Amrit (he did not cross over to Ruad), 
tolerably correct engravings of the two principal towers, and a plan of the sepulchral 
chambers, now closed up, which he found underneath them. 


SSOURNEY TO THE BIBLICAL: SITES IN LOWER-EGYPT, ETG 


By GREVILLE J. CHESTER, B.A., 


MEMBER OF THE ROYAL ARCHASOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


THE work of the Palestine Exploration Fund could scarcely be deemed complete . 
if Egypt weré left out of the scope of its investigations. In the very first Book of 
the Old Testament we read of Abram going, during a famine, to sojourn in the rich 
and fertile land of Egypt, and of his deceitful dealings with the king of that country ; 
and on the very threshold of the Mew Testament we are told of the flight of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and St. Joseph with ‘the Holy Child to the same place of 
‘refuge, and how it was that ‘ out of Egypt God called his Son.’ In addition to this, 
much of the Old Testament relates to Egyptian transactions, and there is, in point 
of fact, scarcely a better or more striking commentary upon the inspired prophets 
than the present state and aspect of the ancient Biblical cities of Lower Egypt. 

So far as the writer can discover, there are no Arabic or Christian traditions in 

_Egypt relating to the visit of the Patriarch Abram, and Brugsch’s identification of 
a place called in the monuments T-en M oshé, (the ‘Island or Riverbank of 
Moses’), with the name of the great Deliverer and Law-giver, must at the best 
be considered very doubtful (‘ History of Egypt,’ ii. 112). With respect, however, 
to the ‘ Flight into Egypt, and the sojourn of the Infant Christ in that ancient 
land, four traditions prevail to this day amongst the Copts, who are the represen- 
tatives of the ancient Egyptians, and the inheritors to some extent of the traditions, 
as they are the actual possessors of the property, of the ancient orthodox Church of 
Egypt. 

The first of these traditions relates to the Crypt Church of Sitt Miriam, the 
Lady Mary, under the fine and curious Church of Abou-Sirgeh, in the ancient 
Roman fortress of Kas’r or Dayr-esh-Shemmah at Mis’r-el-Ateekeh (Old Cairo). 
The church in question is a small subterraneous building of very early type, perhaps 
as early as the sixth or seventh century. It has three aisles, each side-aisle being 
separated from the nave by two pillars taken from some earlier Greek or Roman 
structure, In the eastern, northern, and southern walls respectively there is a niche, 
with a slab sculptured with a cross at the bottom of each, and, according to Coptic 
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tradition, the Virgin and St. Joseph reposed in the side ones, and the Divine Child 
in that in the centre. His Holiness Kyrillos, the present Patriarch of the Copts, 
whom I questioned on the subject, declared that this tradition is at least as old as 
the crypt to which it relates. 

The three other traditions are connected with the fountain and tree at Mata- 
reeyeh, a few miles from Cairo, in the immediate neighbourhood of the ruins of 
Heliopolis (On). In a garden a little to the right of the road—presented, with 
characteristic bad taste, by the ex-Khedive to the Empress Eugénie, and now pro- 
faned by a French café—is a venerable gemaseh, or sycamore fig-tree, under whose 
branches the Holy Family are traditionally reported to have rested at the time of 
the Flight. Another tradition relates that the Blessed Virgin concealed the Holy 
Child in a hole in the trunk, and that a spider spun its web over the aperture so as 
to conceal Him from His pursuers.* The present tree is said to be the successor 
of one which died some two centuries ago, but there is nothing in the appearance 
of the tree itself to militate against the idea that it is of a much greater antiquity, 
and the extreme longevity of the sycamore fig is well known. Hard by is a foun- 
tain with a sakieh, fed probably by percolation from the Nile, but said to have 
been brackish until the Virgin bathed therein, when it became sweet. ‘To these 
stories I may add that it was interesting to one who in childhood, in his native 
Norfolk, had heard the legend which connects the white spots on the leaf of the 
‘blessed thistle’ with the milk of the Blessed Virgin, to find the road in the neigh- 
bourhood of Matareeyeh bordered on both sides with luxuriant tufts of that 
beautiful plant. 

Thus much being said about the local traditions, the writer would remark that 
the following notes are the result of a journey undertaken in the early part of the 
present year, at the request of the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
to visit the principal Biblical cities of Lower Egypt, and the places on the route of 
the Israelites at the Exodus, as proposed many years ago by Richter and Schleiden, 
and advocated afresh by Brugsch Bey, who, it must be confessed, has made but 
slight acknowledgment of the labour of his predecessors. The writer, in what he 
has to relate, has himself no particular theory to advocate with regard to the 
Exodus, all theories at present promulgated presenting, in his opinion, almost in- 
superable difficulties. His sole object has been to search after truth, and to relate 
as plainly as possible what he saw, in the hope that others may be aided in drawing 
safe conclusions from the facts stated and the observations made. He has not 
shrunk, however, from noting, in passing, anything which in his opinion makes for 
or against a theory which most people will allow to be a brilliant ene, and which at 
all events, primd facie, has much to commend it. 

Upon one point, indeed, Herr Brugsch scems to have laid too little stress, 
although it tells in his own favour. It surely seems unlikely in the extreme that a 
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multitude of people whose main object was to get out of the country as fast as 
possible—to go out into the wilderness or desert to sacrifice unto the Lord—a mul- 
titude laden, moreover, with rich plunder, and encumbered with flocks and herds— 
it surely seems unlikely in the extreme that they should, in the first instance, have 
gone utterly out of the way in the direction of Suez, and that through a hostile 
country, and through the very midst of their former enslavers, when they might 
have gone out straight and by a short cut into the desert, by the well-known 
‘royal’ route into Pheenicia. 

It seems probable indeed that the term ‘Red Sea’ adopted by the Authorised 
Version from the LXX., has put investigators on a wrong scent, and has even led 
a writer of such justly high renown as Professor G, Ebers to attempt to identify 
the Baal-Zephon of Scripture with Gebel Attaka, many miles below Suez. The 
name Baal-Zephon is clearly of Phoenician or Semitic origin, and to be looked 
for on the road to Syria, and not in a place so utterly remote from Phcenician 
influences as the desert Egyptian coast of the Red Sea. If one were asked where 
one could naturally expect to find a Baal-Zephon, one would instantly point to 
some spot in the direct route from Egypt into Syria, and it is in that very direction 
that Herr Brugsch finds indicated in the Papyri a Baal-Zapouni, which he seeks to 
identify with Mount Casius. 

In the ensuing notes, I propose to speak separately of the principal sites visited 
in Lower Egypt, and then to give a more detailed account of my journey on the 
supposed route of the Hebrews at the time of the Exodus. 


HELIOPOLIS. 


Some nine miles from Cairo, and a short distance beyond Matareeyeh and the 
‘Virgin’s Tree’ are the remains of Heliopolis, the City of the Sun-god Ra, called 
An by the ancient Egyptians, and On and Beth-Shemesh, the abode, that 
is, of the Sun, in Holy Scripture. In the LXX. and Vulgate, it is called by its 
Greek equivalent ‘‘Hdvovrods ; and in the LXX., it is added to Pithom and 
Ramses, as being one of the ‘Strong,’ or rather ‘Temple’ cities which were built 
by the oppressed Hebrews for the Egyptians. On was a priestly city and a place 
of learning, and its reputation was such that Plato is said to have studied there 
under the priests for no less a time than 13 years. Joseph is believed also to have 
studied there, and it is expressly stated in the Book of Genesis (xli. 45), that the 
Pharaoh gave him to wife Asenath, the daughter of a priest of On, named 
Potiphera, one, z¢., dedicated to the Sun-god Ra. Although it never attained to 
the rank of a capital, Heliopolis was always a city of great celebrity. Here the 
worship of the Bull Mnevis, sacred to Ra, was established as early as the remote 
period of the second dynasty, under King Kakaoo, czvca B.C, 4100-4751. The 
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mystical bird called the Bennu, or Phcenix, was likewise venerated here, and 
speaking generally, On may be described as having been the centre of the worship 
of the deities connected with the sun. King Amenemhat I, the first King of the 
12th dynasty, is said to have restored the shrine of Tum, the Evening-Sun-god, 
and to have laid the foundations of the great Temple of the Sun, in front of which 
amongst others was erected the noble obelisk, which. still exists, by his son 
Osirtasen I. The title ‘Lord of On’ was added to the other pompous titles of 
the Egyptian kings, and the vast wealth of its temple, and the immense number of 
its priests, are recorded in several papyri. Now almost all the ancient glory of 
Heliopolis has been swept away by the hand of time, the greed of successive 
tyrants, and its proximity to Cairo, for the erection of which city its ruins must 
have formed a convenient quarry. The remains, however, are still considerable. 
The obelisk of Osirtasen, which still exists, is the oldest in Egypt of its size, which 
is no Jess than 66 feet 6 inches above the level of the pavement from whence it 
sprung. Like other obelisks, it is a monolith,and made of the red granite of 
Assouan, the ancient Syene, at the first cataract.* It is now buried to a depth of 
between 2 and 3 feet by the deposits of the Nile. This obelisk, which was doubt- 
less one of a pair which stood in front of the great Temple of the Sun, now stands 
amidst a few trees near the centre of the vast enclosure which anciently surrounded 
the temple. It bears the same hieroglyphic inscription cut in each of its four 
sides, and includes the cartouch and name of its founder, Osirtasen I. Unfor- 
tunately, the mason bees have nearly obliterated the inscriptions on the north and 
south sides of the monument by covering them with their cells of hardened clay. 
On the east and west sides, however, the inscriptions appear of a brown colour on 
a red ground, the cells in those positions only filling up the deeply-incised 
hieroglyphs to the level of the red granite surface of the obelisk. The sides of 
the vast oblong space in which the temple was situated are still marked by 
mounds, or walls of crude brick, those to the east, south, and west, being of narrow 
dimensions. Those to the north, however, have their continuation in the ruins of 
the ancient town which, formed of crude brick houses, must have been of consider- 
able extent. Here are frequently found scarabzi, sacred images and emblems in 
porcelain, and other antiquities. The city is separated from the neighbouring 
desert by a narrow strip of inundated and cultivated soil. The Pelusaic branch of 
the Nile, which formerly passed close to the city, is now entirely silted up. 


TEL-EL-YAHOUDEH. 


Some 20 miles from Cairo, near the Moslem village of Shibeen-el-Kanater, rise 
the imposing remains of Tel-el-Yahoudeh, ‘the Mound of the Jew,’ which, although 


* Granite quarries are said to have been recently discovered in the Gebel east of Koft in Upper Egypt. 


TEL-EL-VAHOUDEH. 89 
not connected with any Biblical site, are yet deserving of notice in this place, as 
being conjecturally the ruins of Onion or Onia. It should be mentioned, however, 
that Onion is placed by Sir G. Wilkinson at Belbeis, and by Mr. R. S. Poole at 
Leontopolis. Anyhow, the name of the place indicates some intimate connection 
with the Jewish people, which cannot be said of either of the other sites. 

Onias, son of the High Priest Onias III. escaped in early youth from Syria, 
and found refuge amongst the party of the Mizraimites in Egypt, at that time 
ruled by Ptolemy Philometor, B.c. 182. In order to bring about the union of the 
Hellenistic Jews, Onias, encouraged by a prophecy of Isaiah, that a time should 
come when there should be ‘an Altar to the Lord in the midst of the land of 
Egypt’ (Isaiah xix. 19), applied to the king for permission to build a new temple 
on the site of a deserted shrine, or fortress. Ptolemy, although marvelling that a 
Jew should desire to erect a temple to the God of Israel in a place abounding in 
idolatrous emblems, nevertheless granted his request, and Onias erected the temple 
and town called Onion after himself. Josephus describes the temple, so erected, 
as resembling a tower, and states that it was surrounded with a wall of burnt. brick, 
with gates of stone. In it was a golden lamp, suspended by a golden chain. No 
certain vestiges of this temple can now be discovered, but there are vague rumours 
of the finding of Hebrew inscriptions, now lost; and Professor Sayce informs me 
that he this spring found a fragment of stone lying on the inner slope of the mound 
on the eastern side, bearing two ancient Hebrew letters. This stone seemed to 
have been originally covered with a thin coating of stucco. The two old Hebrew 
characters would represent the square Hebrew ny. Be that as it may, the 
extent of the ruins snows that Tel-el-Yahoudeh marks the site of an ancient 
Egyptian town of considerable importance, and one can scarcely doubt that it 
was a royal residence. The town was upwards of half-a-mile in length, by a 
quarter of a mile in breadth, and was defended by a ditch and wall, which last 
rises on the eastern side into a lofty fortress, built, like the walls, of crude brick, 
and containing a curious windowless shaft or dungeon, ten feet square. Beyond 
this, still farther to the east, extends a lower, but equally long, part of the Tel, 
chiefly occupied by streets of houses of crude brick, some of which still bear the 
traces of whitewash. This portion of the town has evidently been burnt, and is 
apparently chiefly of the Roman period. On the western side of the Tel might be 
seen a few years since some portions of what I conjecture to have been a royal 
kiosk or country residence of Rameses IJ]. A monolithic bath of limestone, and a 
few blocks of alabaster, are almost the only remains now existing. Formerly there 
was visible a floor made of blocks of polished alabaster, on which were set 
pedestals of granite and alabaster, bearing the cartouches of Rameses II., and 
other pedestals of a later period, inlaid with circular roundels of various sizes of brown 
and yellowish porcelain, of which each one bears a six-pointed flower or rosette. 
Amongst the surrounding dbrzs were formerly to be found portions of splendid 
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porcelain friezes, and wall decorations of various colours and designs, some of 
which are inlaid with glass. Other friezes were of alabaster, some inlaid, and some 
carved in relief. Amongst the latter were several heads of Rameses. The porce- 
lain friezes represented rows of figures of the genius Reyiu, serpents, lotus 
buds, and several conventional designs. Others had inlaid figures of Semitic and 
Negro captives, and other figures coloured yellow, and apparently representing 
people of some European race. On one occasion I dug out a perfect figure of an 
Asiatic captive with my own hands, and it may now be seen in the British 
Museum. Besides these, I brought away tiles with the prenomen and name of 
Rameses inlaid in glass. At different visits to Tel-el-Yahoudeh, I have seen or 
obtained portions of statues and other objects bearing the names of Apopi or 
Apappus, of the sixth dynasty, Seti, or Menepthah I., the presumed Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, Rameses IJ. and III, and Sheshonk I., the Shishak of the Bible. The 
statues have unfortunately been all broken up by the fellaheen as soon as they 
were discovered, from fear of the infamously cruel system in vogue in Egypt, 
which exposes the accidental discoverer of antiquities to flogging and imprison- 
ment, and to the confiscation of the objects found. 


TEL-BASTA. 


Frrty miles from Cairo, in a rich and fertile country, and close to the flourishing 
modern town of Zagazig or Zakazik, rise the extensive mounds and ruins of Pibast, 
the Pibeseth of Ezekiel xxx. 17, and the Bubastis of the Greeks. The ruins 
at present cover a very large space of ground. Theancient city, which was visited 
and described by Herodotus,* was celebrated for its beautiful temple, dedicated to 
the cat or lioness-headed goddess, Pasht, or Sekhet, the Egyptian Aphrodite or Venus. 
This goddess is represented with the head of a lioness or cat, and her sacred 
emblem was the cat. Numbers of bronze cats, some of which have crystal eyes, 
have been procured from Tel-Basta, and sent to England by Mr. Clark, of the 
Telegraph Department of the Egyptian Government, who perhaps knows more 
of the ruins of the Tel than any one else. Only a few granite blocks now remain 
of the splendid temple described by Herodotus, but Mr. Clark has discovered some 
small fragments of another, probably that mentioned by the Greek historian as 
dedicated to Hermes. Around the relics of the great temple, rise the crude brick 
mounds of the ancient walls of enclosure, which in one place assume the form of a 
fortress. The houses of the city, which are being continually excavated by the 
fellaheen for the dust, with which they manure their land, are in an unusually good 
state of preservation. From the top of the mounds the desert is plainly visible, 
although at a considerable distance. When wandering amidst the shapeless 
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mounds of Pibeseth, and finding ever and anon pieces of skulls and other human 
bones protruding from the soil, it was impossible to help remembering that 
Ezekiel of old time had prophesied that ‘the young men of Aven and Pibeseth 
shall fall by the sword, and these cities shall go into captivity.’ 


TEL-Faxts. 


TEL-Faxts, the Kis of the Copts, and Phacusa of the Greeks, which, with great 
probability, has been identified with the Goshen (Gosem or Kosem) of the Bible, 
is about 4} hours distant from Tel-Basta. It was itself a city of considerable size, 
and the capital, probably, of a district bearing the same name, which, as we read in 
Genesis xlvi. and xlvii, was granted to the immigrant family of Joseph as an 
habitation for them and for their children, for their flocks and for their herds. The 
rich and fertile appearance of the surrounding district, the ‘Land of Goshen,’ quite 
bears out the Scriptural statement that it was ‘the best of the land, and one has 
no cause to wonder that the Israelties should have ‘ grown and multiplied’ therein 
‘exceedingly.” The Tel at present is of considerable extent, but the mounds have 
been mostly carried away by the country folks, who use the disintegrated bricks of 
Nile mud, and the dust and rubbish as a top-dressing for their land. The innumer- 
able potsherds which are left cause the mounds to be of a red colour. Part of the 
ancient site is occupied by palm-trees, amidst which, from heaps of red pottery, 
tower up large fragments of the crude brick houses. A few blocks bearing the 
name of Rameses II. are said to have been found in the Tel. Apart from the 
beauty of the site—beside a small lake, and amidst innumerable palm-trees—Tel- 
Faktis is an uninteresting place. I was awakened several times during the night 
by the melancholy cries of numbers of jackals, which were answered by the bay of 
the dogs, which had voluntarily constituted themselves the guards of my tent. 
There are two routes from Tel-Fakis to San. The nearest of these leads 
through swamps, which at the time of my visit were impassable, on account of the 
amount of water on the track. The other conducts the traveller by way of Sala- 
heyeh. This road passes first through a country abounding in splendid palm-trees 
intersected by small pools of water, and then enters an altogether treeless district 
of marshes intersected by reed-encumbered lakes, and with the desert in full view 
to the right of the track. The scanty inhabitants dwell in huts constructed of 
reeds, and in appearance, and toa certain extent in language, they differ from the 
other inhabitants of Egypt, being doubtless of Semitic origin. After passing a 
large lake covered with innumerable wild-fowl, Salaheyeh is reached at the distance 
of about 44 hours from Tel-Fakts. From its position on the caravan route to 
Syria, Salaheyeh is an important place, and its Sheik has a widely extended 
authority. ‘At the time of my visit, the Sheik, who has the title of Bey, was 
12—2 
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absent, but I was received with much kindness and gentlemanlike courtesy by his 
son Edroos, a handsome youth of pleasing manners, and by his brother, the Sheik 
Imam. The houses of Salaheyeh, instead of being crowded together, are scattered 
about beside a small birket or lake and amongst the magnificent groves of palms, 
of which there are no less than 54,000 in Salaheyeh alone. 


SAN. 


The journey from Salaheyeh to San occupies little more than five hours, The 
path, after leaving the palm-groves, crosses a strip of desert, when another grove 
of palm-trees is reached, and soon afterwards a ferry-boat takes the traveller 
across an ancient canal, which represents the ancient Pelusaic branch of the Nile, 
and runs down to Tel Dephneh, and so out into the lakes. The place now reached 
is called Gezeereh (zc, ‘the Island’), and is an elevated tract of sand surrounded 
by a zone of cultivated land, and tenanted by a tribe of immigrant Mogrebi, or 
Moorish Arabs. Seeing some splendid greyhounds near the Sheik’s tent, I accosted 
an ancient, and requested permission to examine them. I was thereupon invited 
to alight and to partake of coffee in a rude hut formed of palm-supports, and 
reeds, and open at one end. Here I found four superb peregrine falcons, jessed 
and hooded, with crimson plumes on their hoods. They are used, in conjunction 
with the greyhounds, in the chase of gazelles, which abound in the adjacent desert. 
Leaving Gezeereh, and on the edge of the waste, I diverged from the tract to the 
left to examine some huge granite fragments which I saw lying upon the sand. 
They proved to be the half of a kind of bath, and portions of what seems to have 
been a colossus. Around are strewn numerous fragments of pottery and glass, I 
now entered ‘the Field,’ or ‘ Plain of Zoan,’ the great and hideous waste which 
extends to the foot of the mounds of San. The soil, of brown and sometimes 
blackish, pulverised mud, with an efflorescence here and there of white salt, is 
diversified only by the flickering mirage, and by low tumps of wind-swept sand 
precariously held together by the roots of stunted bushes of tamarisk and worgat. 
In places pools of salt water crossed the track, which only a few days before 
would have been impassable. As I advanced on foot, to spare the wearied beasts, 
the huge mounds of San appeared in front looming over the blasted marsh, and 
red with innumerable sherds of pottery, the accumulation of long-forgotten genera- 
tions of men—men of whem of old time the Prophet Isaiah exclaimed, ‘ Surely the 
princes of Zoan are fools, the counsel of the wise counsellors of Pharaoh is become 
brutish? Where are they? Where are thy wise men? (Isaiah xix. 11, 12). 

The modern village of San is a small collection of mud hovels standing in a 
pestilential situation on the banks of a canal, once the Tanitic branch of the Nile, 
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about 10 miles from its junction with Lake Menzaleh and near the west end of the 
huge mounds which contain the Temple. 

San, or San-el-Hagar (‘San of the Stones’) is the Zoan of Scripture, and its 
antiquity is spoken of in the Book of Numbers, where it is said (xiii. 22), ‘ Now 
Hebron was built seven years before Zoan in Egypt. Upon or close to the site of 
this ancient Zoan, called also in the monuments Zér (z.2., ‘the Strong’), was founded 
another city, but by whom it does not appear to be certain. The Sanctuary or 
Holy of Holies of the great Temple, however, is stated to belong to the sixth 
dynasty, as the name of King Pepi (Apappus) has been found in that position ; and 
of the twelfth dynasty monuments have been found at San, bearing the names of 
Amenemhat I., Osirtasen I., and Osirtasen II. That San was a place of great im- 
portance under the foreign monarchs of the Hyksos dynasties is certain, as Mariette 
Pasha discovered many important monuments belonging to them, which are now 
in the Museum at Boulak. One of these is a group of two figures in dark-grey 
granite. The heads are unfortunately much damaged, but the beards are in the 
Asiatic form and utterly unlike those of the Egyptians. On the base of their throne 
are represented aquatic flowers, and fish resembling the grey mullet and a kind of 
perch or bream. The fore-part of a Sphynx in blackish granite, which bears the 
name of Ra-au-Renen Apapi in a cartouch upon the shoulder, exhibits features 
widely different from the Egyptian. By some Zoan is conjectured, at the carly 
time of the erection of the Sanctuary in the sixth dynasty, to have been Ha-awar 
the Avaris of Manetho, Avaris, however, is placed by Brugsch—but, as I believe, 
erroneously—at Tel-el-Hir. After the conquest of the Hyksos by Aahmes (Amosis), 
the first king of the eighteenth dynasty, the importance of San seems to have de- 
clined. It rose again, however, under Seti or Menepthah I.; for this king, as also 
his successor, the Great Rameses, erected such vast and splendid buildings with the 
-aid of the conquered Hyksos people and of the captive Hebrews, that they, and 
especially the latter, may be considered as the new founders of San, which now 
obtained the name of Pi-Ramessu, or the City of Rameses. The new city, in fact, 
under this monarch became the principal royal residence and the capital of the 
Egyptian Empire. Rameses enlarged and added to the sacred edifices already 
existing, and Brugsch states that the Papyri abound in dates relating to the 
building of the new sanctuaries, and to works in stone and brick, with whose erection 
the workmen were burdened. The Pharaoh ‘ who knew not Joseph’ was this same 
Rameses, the king who so grievously oppressed the Hebrews, and the father of 
the princess who found the infant Moses in his cradle of papyrus in what was after- 
wards known as the Tanitic branch of the Nile. San then, or Pi-Ramesses, was 
the Raamses, one of the ‘Treasure, or rather ‘ Temple cities’ (Pithom or Pi-Tum 
the ‘ City of the Setting Sun-God,’ being the other) which are stated in Exodus i.11 
to have been erected by the Hebrews for the king of Egypt. At this period the 
fortifications of San, as strengthened by Rameses, were so strong, and its position, 
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commanding as it did the road into Syria, so important, that the city was regarded 
as the ‘Key of Egypt. The temples were dedicated to the great gods Amen, Ptah, 
and Hormakhu, with whom Rameses associated the foreign Baal-Sutekh, a deity 
whose worship had been introduced from Pheenicia. Brugsch mentions the in- 
teresting speculation that in the papyri the priests of Zor-Ramses bore the name 
of Khar-tod (ze., ‘the Warriors’), and considers that the magicians summoned by 
Pharaoh to imitate the miracles of Moses and Aaron, and who are called Khar- 
tumin in Scripture, probably derived their name from the same word.* As the 
capital of the empire, Zoan or Raamses was no doubt the head-quarters of the 
captive Hebrews, and we have the express authority of Holy Writ for the fact 
that the miracles of Moses were wrought in the ‘Field’ or ‘Plain’ of Zoan 
(Psalm xxviii. 12). It was amidst the stately buildings of this city that the wailing 
of the Egyptians over their firstborn was heard, and in the reign of Menepthath II. 
the successor of Rameses, the Sesostris of the Greeks, the main body of the Hebrews 
must have started on their long wanderings. 

After the Exodus, although with some fluctuations, San, or Tanis, as it was 
called from the time of the twenty-first dynasty, seems for long to have retained its 
importance. Thus in Isaiah xix. 11-13 ‘the princes of Zoan’ are coupled with the 
‘princes of Noph’ (z.e., Memphis), as though those two cities were the principal 
ones in Egypt ; and in Isaiah xxx. 4 ‘the princes of Egypt’ are mentioned as being 
at Zoan.t The Prophet Ezekiel also, at the time of the invasion of Egypt by the 
Assyrians, prophesies its destruction, and that ‘fire should be set in Zoan’ How 
this prophecy has been fulfilled to the letter will be seen hereafter. 

At the present time the ancient glory of a royal capital has dwindled down to 
an even unusually squalid village of mud hovels. Looking eastwards towards the 
Tel, the huge mounds appear to open, and the space between is filled with, as it were, 
an avalanche of immense stones, which are the remains of the western pylons of the 
Great Temple. Perhaps, however, the most striking view of all is when, coming 
from the north or south, one gains the summit of the mounds, and suddenly and 
unexpectedly looks down upon the ruins of a Temple some 600 feet in length, and 
constructed entirely of red granite from the far-off quarries of Assouan. Strewn 
about in all directions are papyrus-bud columns, obelisks, colossi, and shrines, over- 
thrown indeed, but otherwise in a marvellous state of preservation ; the inscriptions 
and carvings, in the finest style of Egyptian art, being as fresh as though they had 
been cut yesterday. It isa great solitude, and brooded over by a deep silence, 
which makes the scene of ruin and desolation all the more striking. Few scenes 
in Egypt, the land of wonders, are more impressive, none lay more closely hold 
upon the imagination. The highest point of the Tel is a small wely or Moham- 
medan Sheiks’ tomb, called Ryeed-San, behind the easternmost sanctuary. Hence 
northwards, across a marsh, the eye ranges to the great Lake of Menzaleh ; and 

* Brugsch, ‘ Hist. of Egypt,’ vol. ii. 354. t See Murray’s ‘ Handbook,’ vol. i, 318, 
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ee es a pestilential, uninhabited, and blasted waste. 
ned the tops of palm-trees, marking the limit of 
cultivated land ; westwards, beyond the hovels of San and the ancient canal, extend 
vast swamps, with here and there scant patches of cultivation, as far as the eye can 
reach. 

It has been supposed that the destruction of the Great Temple is owing to a 
burst of Christian zeal or fanaticism in the time of Theodosius.* Far more likely, 
however, is the supposition that the overthrow of the Temple was caused by the 
mighty shock of some earthquake ; and this the more so since, as is also the case 
in several other instances in Lower Egypt, the vast structures were literally founded 
on the sand or mud, without adequate support or foundations. 

Approaching from the west to the left of the front of the Temple, there is a 
prostrate statue of the great Rameses sculptured out of a block of the hardest 
reddish sandstone of a crystalline texture. The workmanship is admirable, and 
the plaits or bands of the wig or head-dress being in relief and of a yellow colour, 
the monument may be looked on asa huge cameo. Here also, cut in a block of 
soft limestone containing shells, is a Sphynx, and three large broken obelisks of 
granite. Ata short distance is a small granite head of a king or deity surmounted 
by four plumes, and a gigantic head of a king, still preserving traces of red colour. 
To the right of this first compartment of the Temple is a lateral chapel constructed 
of limestone. 

In the second compartment 
hieroglyphs sculptured with amazing skill, and obelis 
their apices perfect. 

In the third com 
making an offering, 


are several fine papyrus-bud columns covered with 
ks of magnificent work with 


partment are more obelisks, on one of which Rameses appears 
in sculpture of the finest style. Several erect colossi occur here 
in black basalt and yellow and red crystalline sandstone, and some granite remains 
of the Hyksos. There are also several seated statues in bluish granite, and a sand- 
stone kneeling figure of a sacred scribe bearing a table of offerings. The finest 
object, however, in this compartment of the Temple, is one of a pair of monolithic 
chapels or shrines. This monument hasacoved roof and is covered with sculptures 
and hieroglyphs within and without. At one end is a Triad of deities, Amen, Tum, 
and Mut. The carving is absolutely superb, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
the figure of Rameses on the roof is cut like a gem. The material is crystalline 
conglomerate sandstone, of a purple and reddish-yellow colour. Many of the 
statues hereabouts preserve the colours with which they were originally painted, 
one small black granite statue being coloured green. 

In the fourth compartment are more broken obelisks, and in the fifth and last 
the remains of columns with papyrus-bud capitals. This is the most ancient part 
of the Temple and dates back to the remote period of the sixth dynasty. The 
* Murray’s ‘Egyptian Handbook.’ 
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number of obelisks and statues is, in point of fact, quite bewildering, and Pi-Ramessu 
must have boasted of more of the former class of monoliths than any other holy 
place in Egypt. Around the Naos, or Holy of Holies, are the marks of a great 
conflagration. 

Surrounding the Temple was a vast enclosure or wall of crude bricks formed of 
Nile mud, with little or no traces of straw to bind them, and beyond these are the 
remains of innumerable houses also of crude brick. 

Farther off to the north rises a strong and massive rampart constructed of small 
mud bricks arranged in a very intricate manner, the walls sloping inwards on both 
sides from the bottom to the top. Between the wall and the Temple are the 
remains of a gateway constructed of sandstone and granite, near which again are 
the marks of a great fire. In one place, in this part of the ruins, lumps of molten 
glass are strewn about in all directions, Farther north again are traces of the outer 
wall of the city and again the marks of fire. The mounds hereabout are strewn 
with pottery of an extremely rude description, from which it may be concluded that 
this was the poorer quarter of the city. A few hundred yards to the south-west of 
the west end of the Great Temple lies prostrate a single granite column, and some 
half a mile to the south-east lie the disintegrating remains of a double row of huge 
columns of red granite, resembling the skeleton of some gigantic saurian ; these 
last remains being, I should imagine, of a much later period than the other ruins. 
The mounds of Sdn are of great and unusual height and cover a vast extent of 
ground, testifying to the ancient size and importance of the city. Perhaps nowhere 
else in the world is the contrast between former magnificence and present 
destruction and desolation so keenly felt as it is amidst these mighty relics of the 
past, 


FROM SAN TO EL ARISH. 


FAD it been possible I should have preferred traversing ‘the Field’ or Plain of 
Zoan by a line of country to the east of the track by which I had travelled to. Alt, 
seeing on the way the Tels called in the French map Tel Dekik, Tel-el-Atieh, and 
Tel Chomeh, which lie a little off the track to the north of the direct route between 
San and Tel Dephneh, and in part of what is probably rightly identified by Brugsch 
as the district of Succoth.* The water had not, however, subsided sufficiently to 
permit me to deviate from the main track, or to allow me to visit the Tel further 
to the north-east, at which Brugsch places the site of Pithom, the city, that is, of | 
the Solar Deity Tam. This I take to be the place called ‘Tel-el-Scherig’ in the 
French map, and the ancient chief town of the Sethrditic Nome. I accordingly 


* To the west of the direct route there is a sandy Tel, not marked in the map, and bearing the remarkable 
name of Tel Faraon, the ‘ Mount of Pharaoh,’ There are no ancient remains. j 
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returned to Salaheyeh, and started the following day for Tel Dephneh. I may 
remark in this place that it seems to me extremely doubtful whether the Succoth 
of the Bible, which Brugsch would identify with the Thuku or Thukot of the papyri, 
but as Professor Robertson Smith believes, without sufficient philological authority, 
was ever applied to a definite place at all* The name Succoth, z.e., ‘Tents’ (why 
not huts made of reeds, like those of the present inhabitants of this part of the 
country ?) would more probably seem to indicate a district than a town, and if it be 
insisted on that the name in Exodus necessarily signifies a s¢age in the journey of 
the Israelites, it might easily have been applied to some particular spot in the dis- 
trict inhabited by the Semitic Nomads, where a number of tents or booths were 
gathered together. Such an assemblance or encampment might be termed 
‘Succoth,’ as being far excellence a place of tents. As to its position, it would surely 
be more reasonable to place it at some healthy, sandy spot near San, such, for 
instance, as the Gezeereh already mentioned, or even at Salaheyeh, than in the 
midst of the unwholesome marshes a little farther to the north. If, on the other 
hand, Succoth were amongst the marshes and a definite place, its site would more 
probably be found at one of the chain of Tels already named in the direct line 
between San and Tel-Dephneh, rather than farther to the north towards Lake 
Menzaleh, which is altogether out of the direct route from Ramses into Pheenicia. 
It should be remarked that Professor R. Smith, looking at the question from a 
philological point of view, regards Brugsch’s identification of the Xetam of the 
monuments with the Etham of Exodus as quite inadequate.t+ 

The route from Salaheyeh lies across a sandy portion of the desert and then 
approaches the ancien* canal already mentioned, and which, in this place is fringed 
and tufted with quantities of tall reeds. This neighbourhood has at present a bad 
Mame on account of its insecurity, and numerous robberies and murders have 
recently occurred. The Mamour of El-Kantdra has repeatedly forwarded com- 
plaints to the Mudir of Zagazig, but has received no answer ; the latter official 
being probably of opinion that the collection of taxes to repay those Europeans 
who lent their money to enable the late Khediv to erect innumerable palaces and 
to import French actresses, is a subject of far greater importance than a matter 
which merely affects the lives and property of the people. This portion of the 
desert is inhabited chiefly by the Masaeed Bedoueen. In five hours from Salaheyeh 
I arrived at Tel-Dephneh, according to Brugsch the Xetam of the monuments and 
the Etham of Exodus. By some this place is believed to be the Tahpanhes of 
Jeremiah x. 4, iii. 9, where the King of Egypt is said to have had a residence; It 


* It is important to notice that Brugsch, without one word of explanation, calmly changes the ‘Thuku’ 
and ‘Thukut’ of his map into ‘Sukot,’ in the text of his discourse (‘ L’Exode,’ p. 9.) 

+ Brugsch everywhere assumes that Succoth, Etham, and Migdol, indicate a single day’s journey. It may 
have been so, but it is not so stated in the Sacred Text. 


t Cf. also Ezek. xxx. 9, 
13 
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is undoubtedly the Daphnai of the Greeks. Tel-Dephneh occupies a very com- 
manding situation on ‘the edge of the wilderness.’ To the west is a brackish lake 
of small dimensions, across which extends a Gis’r or Dyke, apparently artificial and 
ancient. It leads towards the swamps in the direction of San. To the north the 
place is defended by the ancient canal which represents the Pelusaic branch of the 
Nile, long since silted up. Beyond the lake and canal is a vast tract of uninhabited 
marsh land; more to the east are the waters of a part of Lake Menzaleh and of 
Lake Balas, now perhaps at a higher level than formerly. To the south there is 
the Gebel or ‘wilderness’ upon whose verge the Tel is situated. The view from 
the highest part of the Tel is very extensive, and ranges from the extensive lake 
country near Port Said to Gebel Attaka on the coast of the Red Sea below Suez, 
which is plainly visible across the intervening desert. To the east, beyond the 
mounds and line of the Suez Canal is seen afar off upon the horizon the lofty 
rounded form of the natural hill called Tel-Abou-Assap, on the right of the direct 
route to El-Arish. On the north side the highest part of the principal mound 
descends upon the already named canal, and on the opposite bank is seen, not a 
Tel indeed, but the pottery-strewn remains of a small ancient town. These two 
sites are supposed to represent the two ancient fortresses, hence the plural Aagvae 
in the Greek name, depictured on a monument of Seti I. at Thebes, behind which 
was a town called Tabenet.* If this be the case, then Tel-Dephneh is the Pelusian 
Daphne mentioned by Herodotus, ii. 30, as having been occupied by an Egyptian 
garrison for the protection of the frontier towards Syria. The existing remains are 
extensive; and show that the ancient city was a large one. Many large hewn 
blocks of granite sandstone and limestone are lying about in different parts of the 
ruins, and especially around the central mound, where also I found several hewn 
blocks of blue volcanic stone of the same shape as those I afterwards found in 
greater numbers at Tel-el-Hir. Hereabouts I likewise picked up three or four 
hammers or mullers of a hard, close-grained black stone. About a quarter of a 
mile eastward of the principal mound rises another, the remains evidently of a 
tower of crude brick which has been destroyed by fire. This mound and the ruins 
in its immediate neighbourhood to the south are called by the Bedoueen Tel- 
Farmah. ‘To the south and east of this spot may be traced an ancient road leading 
towards the lake, and the foundations of numerous streets of crude brick houses. 
Amongst these last I found the mouth of a well, and the ruins of several huge 
vases of red terra-cotta embedded in the soil, and apparently used to hold water. 
As regards the identification of this place, once a populous city, but now a complete 
solitude, with the Etham of the Bible, I will only remark that it could be easily 
reached in two days from San, and that supposing Lake Menzaleh had, as is pro- 
bable, a lower level in ancient times than at present, Tel-Dephneh would probably 


* ‘L’Exode et les Monuments Egyptiens.’ Discours par Henri Brugsch Bey. Leipzig, 1875. 
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be not more than a day’s journey from Tel-el-Hir, which, as will be seen hereafter, 
I am disposed to identify with the Migdol of Exodus. I notice also that the 
Bedoueen distinctly pronounce the name of this Tel as Dephneh, in ¢wo syllables, 
and not as Defenneh in ¢/vee, as it is written in the maps. From Tel-Dephneh I 
went on in about three hours and a half to El-Kantdra, and crossing the Suez 
Canal, encamped in the half-deserted village, where I was met by Ardadeh, the 
Sheik of the Suarka Bedoueen and his people, with whom I had arranged for a 
supply of camels and for guidance across the desert as far as Gaza. 

Immediately behind the modern village of El-Kantara, whereof the eastern 
portion is formed by the deserted shanties of the French engineers employed in the 
construction of the canal, is the site of an ancient town of considerable extent. 
Pottery, glass, and other ancient débris are scattered about far and wide on the 
surface of the desert. The most curious objects, however, are the numerous coffins 
of terra-cotta, whose broken fragments cover a considerable space of ground, some 
nearly perfect specimens remaining 7 situ. Two large pots, tapering towards the 
lower end, were employed in each case, and the head being placed in one, and the 
feet in the other, the rims met in the centre, thus completely enclosing the corpse. 
I had previously found some somewhat similar interments in a railway cutting near 
Alexandria. These pots are of coarse fabric, very thick in texture, and of a red 
and blackish colour. From these ruins two monuments have been removed and 
may now be seen in the French village. One of these, at present perched on the 
top of a deserted house, resembles in colour and general contour a red chimney- 
pot, but the top is conical, and it is perforated with oblong apertures, resembling 
windows ; on one side is an obscene effigy, crowned with the feathers of Bes, and 
it is probably a comic representation of that deity, although the face is more 
youthful than is common. Like the terra-cotta coffins, it belongs to the Roman 
period. The other monument, which is of far greater interest and importance, is 
placed in the centre of the principal thoroughfare. It is a kind of obelisk, now 
unfortunately truncated, although still more than 6 feet high, and formed of the 
splendid hard sandstone conglomerate, which was used for some of the coeval 
monuments at San. On three of its sides—the fourth is entirely defaced—this 
stone bears hieroglyphic inscriptions, amongst which are several royal cartouches, 
including that of Rameses II. Above are seen the lower portions of several trun- 
cated figures. The ruins just described are, in my opinion, far more likely to have 
been Migdol than the paltry and utterly insignificant remains at the point called 
by Brugsch Bey Tel-es-Samit. This name I was assured by Sheik Aradeh and 
all his people, as well as by a most intelligent Arab who joined my company, the 
Hadji Abdullah of El Arish, who is perhaps better acquainted with the district 
than anyone else, is utterly unknown, an assertion which, to say the least, is re- 
markable. At a distance, however, of about three hours from El-Kantara, and so 


far as I can judge, at the point indicated in Brugsch’s map as Migdol, I found a 
I3—2 
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small Tel, a mere heap of burnt red bricks and a little pottery, to which the Arabs 
one and all assigned the name of Tel Habooa. That these pitiful remains, however, 
can by any possibility be Migdol, I utterly disbelieve. Turning to the left, however, 
from the main track, across a portion of the Gebel called El-Adam, I arrived at 
Tel-el-Hir, the Tel Uar and Avaris of Brugsch. Before this point was reached the 
way descended into a marsh without vegetation, save that a few stunted a7/ or 
tamarisk bushes, and a few patches of rushes, but no reeds, grow in the salt, unkindly 
soil. Crossing an elevation, also, a distant view is obtained of the two or three 
palms which grow in the desert near the Bir of Romanah. : Romanah, by the way, 
is not a place, as it is marked in the maps, but a district of the desert of considerable 
extent. 

Tel-el-Hir marks the site of a town of large extent and considerable import- 
ance, and its surface is strewn with innumerable sherds of pottery, ancient glass of 
fine quality, and bits of hewn stone. Of these last, the most curious are numerous 
rectangular-shaped pieces, cut with great care out of what I believe to be the blue 
volcanic stone or lava of the distant Hauran. As two of these |! shaped stones 
placed together form an oblong or square, I conjectured that they might be the 
frames of windows, but the Bedoueen thought that they originally formed the 
mouths of tanks or wells. This conjecture is at least as probable as the other, 
but neither seems to be very satisfactory. On the west side of the Tel, the one 
that is farthest from the desert, rise the remains of a massive square tower, each 
of whose sides measures about 94 paces. The north, south, and western sides of 
this fortress descend into an immense desiccated lake or marsh, which extends 
westwards far as the eye can reach, with its brown surface unrelieved by any 
vestige of vegetation. The eastern side of the tower, which is built of crude 
brick, is joined to the rest of the sandy Tel, which extends eastwards to the desert. 
In Brugsch’s map this Tel is called Ha-uar or Avaris, but the French map,* and 
that I believe correctly, designates it as‘ Tel Hir, Wigdol de la Bible’ It is at 
once evident to the eye that this was an important frontier fortress, and its im- 
portance is such as to justify its being considered the Migdol or Fortress par 
excellence, and to justify the Greeks in continuing and perpetuating its more ancient 
name under that of Magdolon. Scattered about in various parts of the Tel I 
found several ill-preserved brass coins of the Ptolemies, and on the western corner 
of the tower I saw one of the Bedoueen stoop down and pick up what proved to be 
a gold coin of the Fatimite dynasty. 

It is likely that before the construction of the Suez Canal, whose distant 
mounds would now intercept the view in that direction, Tel-Dephneh (Etham ?) 
could have been visible from Tel-el-Hir (Migdol), and if we can suppose that 
Lakes Menzaleh and Balas anciently stood at a lower level, which, from what is 
certainly known of Lake Menzaleh, is a probable conjecture, then it might have 


* Avril Fréres. Paris, 1861. 
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been possible to reach the latter city in one day’s journey from the former: 
Brugsch records the interesting fact that during the eighteenth dynasty King. 
Amenophis IV. summoned workmen from Elephantine to Samout, Samout being 
the Egyptian name of Migdol. This illustrates Ezekiel xxix. 10, and xxx. 6, 
where the marginal reading ‘from Migdol to Syene’ is doubtless the right one, and 
indicates Egypt from its northern to its southern extremity; the reading in the 
text ‘from the tower of Syene even unto the border of Ethiopia’ being sheer 
nonsense. 

Leaving Tel-el-Hir, I pursued my route in a northerly direction for about one 
and a half hours, when crossing a ridge I suddenly saw before me the vast mounds 
of Tel-el-Fodha rising up from out of an immense marsh with the outlying 
Tel-el-Dahab at a short distance to the right. At some distance to the left rose 
the fortress-like Tel-el-At’l, and behind, afar off, the Kulat, or Castle of Tineh.* 
This square tower, for such it appears to be, rises,as I was assured by Hadji 
Abdullah, from the centre of a small lake at a short distance from the sea, and is 
built of stone. I should imagine it’ may be an Arab work. Tel-el-Fodha, ‘the 
Mound of Silver, is the Arabic name of the Tel which marks the site and embraces 
all that remains of the ancient Pelusium or Sin, anciently ‘the Strength’ and Key 
‘of Egypt.+ Tel-el-Dahab, ‘the Mound of Gold, of the Bedoueen, appears to 
be the ‘ Faramah’ of the maps; but the Arabs unanimously denied the knowledge 
of any such a name, and asserted that the only name resembling it even, is that of 
Tel-Farmah, already described as a part of Daphne. The Mound of Gold rises at 
only a short distance to the east of the Mound of Silver, and appears to have been 
a great outlying fortress of Pelusium. The names by which these Tels are known 
to the Bedoueen have been given from the number of coins which have been 

_discovered on their site. 

Arriving at the edge of the marsh, it at once became evident that no camels 
could pass upon the treacherous soil without being engulfed. I therefore ordered 
my tent to be pitched in the desert to the right, and taking with me two of the 
Bedoueen, prepared to cross the swamp on foot. I had gone but a short way 
when I found the circle of an ancient well, formed of burnt red brick. The diffi- 
culty of proceeding was great. The surface of the marsh, which extends for miles, 
was covered with drifting sand, and with not only an efflorescence but with long 
crystals of brown salt, through which, as through a cake, the feet went down into a 
greasy mud, of which large masses adhered to the boots each time they were with- 
drawn. The farther I went the wetter did the marsh become. Over and over 
again I was tempted to turn back, and when I was within 200 yards of my goal 
farther progress seemed impossible, as at every step I sank nearly up to the knees 
in mud. However, I persevered, and at last had the satisfaction of standing on the 
remote and rarely visited site of Pelusium or Sin. The Tel, which in truth is an 


* Sir Gardner Wilkinson strangely enough confounds Tineh with Pelusium. See Murray’s ‘ Lower Egypt.’ 
+ Cf, Ezek, xxx, 15, 16. 
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island, rising from a vast lake of mud, which must occasionally be covered with 
“water, is of very large extent, scarcely less,‘I should suppose, than two miles in 
length. Its surface is red from the quantity of broken pottery. One part of the 
city, near the centre, seems to have been fortified, or at all events divided from the 
rest by a massive wall of crude bricks. To the north-east of this is a massive 
fragment of a wall of burnt red brick, apparently of the Roman period, and at 
some distance to the west, lying on the surface of the Tel, are the overthrown 
remains of a small temple of red granite. Several columns remain entire; there 
are no hieroglyphics, but its date may be safely assigned to a late period, that, 
probably, of the Ptolemies. The top of the Tel commands a view of the sea, 
breaking on a sandy beach on the other side of a swamp, at a distance of about 
three miles, of great trackless marshes of brown mud, and southwards of the Gebel. 
The desolation is complete and awful. There is no fresh water, no sign, and 
indeed no possibility, of human habitation, and the silence was alone broken by 
the hoarse murmur of the distant waves.* I returned across the swamp to the 
eastward of my former track, passing on the way a small circular Tel slightly 
raised above the mud and covered with ancient pottery. Hadji Abdullah after- 
wards assured me that amidst these desolate swamps there exist signs of former 
habitation ; wells, sakiehs, and trees, and of these last I saw some traces myself. 
What can have caused this widespread and complete desolation ? and when was 
this tract of country overwhelmed? The sun had set before I had crossed the 
marsh, and on the edge of the desert I was rejoiced to find an Arab who was on 
the look-out to conduct me to the tent. Night had fallen before I reached it. 
That night on the brow of a hill above my tent, when listening to the distant 
music of the sea, borne to me across the marshes by a north wind, I saw the quick 
flash of the lighthouse at Port Said, distant, I should suppose, 25 or 30 miles. 

My object next morning was to visit the supposed site of Pihahiroth. I accord- 
ingly directed my course in a north-easterly direction, and after passing several 
places with signs of ancient occupation on the skirts of the desert, I reached the 
open shore of the Mediterranean in about two and a half hours. After a welcome 
bath in the waves I pursued my course eastwards along the beach, making for a 
low Ras or Headland, which I reached in little more than an hour. This Ras, 
incorrectly named ‘C, Romanah’ in the English charts, is known to the Bedoueen 
of the adjacent desert as Gelse} Hemdeyeh. On reaching it I found that it 
is a sandhill of moderate elevation, with its sea-front defended by massive walls 
and towers of hewn limestone, parts of which, undermined by the waves have 
fallen upon the beach. The interstices of this limestone are filled with a yellowish 
spar. On ascending to the top of the Gelse I saw at once that I was indeed at 
‘the Entrance of the Gulfs, at the Pi-ha-Xirot of the Papyri as cited by Brugsch, 


* Cf, Ezek, xxx. 15. + I spell this word as it was pronounced. 


GELSE HEMDEVEH. ee 
if not at the Pihahiroth of the Book of Exodus. Eastwards, far as the eye could 
reach, extended a narrow strip of sand, with the Mediterranean on the left hand, 
and the great Lake Serbonis on the right, upon the opposite side of which the low 
desert hills shimmered in the heat and mirage. Southwards also the lake extended 
itself behind the cape whereon I stood, for during the hour I had been traversing 
the sea-shore I had unknowingly passed its westernmost extremity. I may 
mention here that the usual Arabic word for a cape or headland, Ras, is 
unknown by the Suarka Bedoueen, who term a promontory ‘Gelse,’ calling this 
one Gelse Hemdeyeh and Mount Casius ‘ El Gelse, the Gelse, ze, or Headland, 
par excellence. The name Cape Romdaneh applied to this promontory by the 
English Admiralty Chart is also unknown to the Arabs, and is not strictly 
correct, although the neighbouring dzstrict indeed, as already stated, is called 
Romaneh. 

After exploring Gelse Hemdeyeh— which, besides the walls already mentioned, 
affords the usual signs of an ancient town and the shaft of a brickwork well in the 
face of the low cliff—I descended, and commenced my journey along the strip of 
sand between the sea and the lake, with the intention of regaining the desert at 
Mount Casius, which Brugsch’s map, which I had with me, represents as joined to 
the Gebel by a tract of sandy desert hills, Little did I then imagine that the whole 
course of my route would be altered by that isthmus being a mere creature of the 
learned doctor’s imagination, and having no existence in fact! 

I travelled for four and a half hours along the strip, when the setting sun warned 
me it was time to camp for the night. I found the beach between the two waters 
to be extremely narrow, seldom more than 500 or 600 yards in width, and generally 
much less. The best track for the camels was actually at the very edge of the 
waves, for there the sand was hardest. Above the water-mark there occur occa- 
sional tufts of stunted tamarisk, the white-leaved worgat, and a salt shrub with 
small round succulent leaves, somewhat like a kind of ice-plant. The roots of these 
shrubs permit the formation of small low tumps of sand, and their dead roots and 
branches afford a scanty supply of fuel, which in our case was supplemented by the 
abundance of drift-wood upon the shore. Under the lee of one of these tumps my 
tent was pitched, at a distance of 80 paces from the sea and 200 form the lake. a 
light northerly breeze was blowing, and the Mediterranean broke with a loud noise 
upon the beach, and exhibited several lines of white-crested breakers. About two 
o’clock in the morning I was awakened by a noise, and found that the wind had 
changed, and a furious south-east-by-east wind was blowing across the lake, and 
threatening to sweep my tent away. I accordingly dressed, aivelce the Bedoueen, 
and had the tent-pegs fixed afresh. I then lay down, and slept in my clothes until 
five AM. On rising, I found the fury of the wind had abated, but a fresh breeze 
was still blowing across the lake. Going out, I found, to my surprise, that ‘the 
sea had seen that and fled.’ There was now a dead calm, and the sea had retired 
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no less than 26 paces farther back from the point it had reached the previous night. 
From this circumstance one may form the following opinion : 

Presuming that other portions of Brugsch’s theory as to the route of the 
Hebrews at the Exodus are correct, one might admit that, supposing the sea, driven 
by a strong north wind, were breaking over the beach into Lake Serbonis, the water 
would be driven back or divided by a south or south-east wind, and the track be- 
tween the two waters might then be poetically described as having a wall of water 
upon either side. The wind again returning to the north and blowing with violence 
would cause the sea to sweep over and inundate the narrow belt of land, and would 
naturally drive any passers-by towards the lake. Here, however, the sands are but 
quicksands, and men, horses, or chariots would speedily be engulfed and over- 
whelmed. Whatever may have been the truth with regard to the pursuing host of 
the Egyptians, it was probably in this way and near this spot that the invading 
army of the Persians under Artaxerxes, mentioned by Diodorus, met with its de- 
struction. I should, perhaps, have mentioned before that the previous evening I 
repeatedly tried to get near enough to the lake to dip my hands in the water, but I 
failed on every occasion. When I got near—and sometimes I got within three or 
four yards—the treacherous sand gave way under my weight, and I was compelled 
to retire, on pain of being engulfed in the mud beneath. The surface of the beach 
throughout its whole length is exclusively composed of sand, but in places layers 
of a sort of recent conglomerate are strewn about, which serve to strengthen the 
fabric of the beach. This conglomerate is formed by the action of the rain, which, 
dissolving the lime of the innumerable shells, forms a cement which binds them, 
together with the sand, into a stone of considerable hardness. It was easy to see, 
during the entire journey, how much the narrow beach would be narrowed by the 
rise of the sea when raised by a gale from the north, and how in some instances the 
Mediterranean would be driven across into the lake, then and so, as in Strabo’s 
time, temporarily making Mount Casius an island.* This indeed, in some places, 
from the scour across the beach, seemed actually to have occurred within a recent 
period, as indeed has been the case within the experience of my fellow-traveller, 
Hadji Abdullah ; and the deposits of pumice-stone from Santorin or some other 
volcanic Greek island which I found on the shores of Serbonis, show conclusively 
that the sea occasionally breaks over into the lake. 

I left my first camping-ground between the waters at 6.30 A.M. Behind me‘the 
Gelse Hemdeyeh lay like a purple line upon the pale-blue waves; in front, the 
rounded yellow summit of Mount Casius bounded the view along shore; while a 
long wavy flock of countless flamingoes crossed over the beach on their way from 
the sea to the lake. In about twenty minutes I arrived at a point where a low 
natural causeway, slightly raised above the water, extends in a north-easterly direc- 


* Strangely enough, Herr Brugsch, whoccites this fact from Strabo, does not perceive that it destroys his 
imaginary isthmus of communication from Mount Casius to the mainland. 
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tion half-way across the lake from the opposite Gebel. This is not given in 
Bragsch’s highly imaginative map. After passing this point the ribbon-like lake 
widens considerably, extending farther back into the desert, which forms throughout 
its southern boundary. Far off, the distant range of Gebel-el-Haleh now appears 
in sight. The lake here can scarcely be less that 8 miles across, but the clearness 
of the atmosphere on the one hand, and the moving mirage on the other, alike 
render it hard to compute distances with accuracy. The whole coast between the 
two headlands, along which I was passing, appears to be particularly dangerous 
for shipping. The beach is everywhere strewn with masts, spars, and other frag- 
ments of wrecks, amongst which the boilers of more than one steamer are con- 
spicuous. The quantity of shells, too, is everywhere extraordinarily great. This 
day’s journey was very hot and fatiguing to the laden camels, and as there was 
no chance of reaching the Gelse before nightfall, I consented to stop about an 
hour before sunset, and for the second time pitched my tent close to the sea. 

At 10.45 the following morning I arrived at the Gelse, before which point is 
reached the strip widens out considerably. The western prospect of the cape 
shows a long, gradually ascending ridge of sand, scantily covered with desert 
scrub, running seawards from the lake, and ending in a rounded dome of bare 
yellow sand, whose base rests upon the sea-beach. The height is stated in the 
English Admiralty Chart as 272 feet. The name given in the same chart and fol- 
lowed by other authorities for Mount Casius, ‘ Kas’ (? Ras) Bouroum, is Turkish, 
and signifies ‘Nose’ (‘Naze’). It is of course unknown on the coast. From its 
eastern side the outline of the Gelse is very different, five truncated cones of sand 
rising from a ridge which runs inland from the sea towards the lake. I expected 
to find, but looked in vain in the sea-face of the promontory for, a nucleus of rock 
which would account for the accumulation of sand to such an unusual elevation ; 
all, however, was sand. Hadji Abdullah having reported the existence of a Bir on 
the western side of the Gelse, Sheik Aradah sent the thirsty camels round while I 
ascended the hill, but the Bedoueen failed to find it. Near the summit a few hewn 
stones and fragments of ancient pottery and glass—sure signs of ancient occupa- 
-tion—are strewn about at the edge of the cliff, but I could discover no traces of the 
Temple of the Phcenico-Egyptian ° Lord of the Lagoons, or of his Greek successor, 
The remains of the Temple doubtless lie concealed under the drifted 
which in places is so extremely narrow as scarcely 

At any rate the ridge, like Slieve 
man’s path’ Southwards, the ridge 


Zeus Kasios. 
sand on the summit of the ridge, 
to admit of the passage of a single person. 
League in Donegal, is at best only a ‘one 
descends in steep ‘combes’ and slopes of pure sliding sand to a small Wady, or 
rather dell, whose sides are prettily clothed with bushes, amongst which I noticed 
the white broom so common in Palestine, but which I now for the first time saw on 
Egyptian soil. Here also, as afterwards, I found an immensely large variety of 


Orobanche with brilliant canary-coloured flowers, which I had only found before 
14 
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on the small ‘Nelson’s Island’ in the Bay of Abou-kir. Towards the bottom of 
this valley are one or two palm-trees, and below them the dell descends to the 
shores of a small bay of the lake. A few poor Bedoueen have lately come to 
occupy the Gelse, and they obtain sufficient food amidst the scanty scrub for their 
camels and asses and for a few sheep. 

I am not competent to give a definite opinion whether, as Brugsch-Bey alleges, 
Mount Casius is the Baalzephon of Scripture, or whether the identification of the 
latter with the Baal-Zapouni of the papyri can be sustained. On the one hand, 
one would certainly be more inclined to look for a place bearing a Semitic name 
upon what was in ancient times the high or royal road from Egypt into Phcenicia, 
rather than on the western shores of the Gulf of Suez, or where it is placed by 
Mr. R. S. Poole, about 30 or 40 miles north of the present head of the Red Sea. 
On the other hand, if, as I am compelled to believe, the route proposed by 
Brugsch be almost entirely. a mistake, then I must consider the identification of 
El-Gelse or Mount Casius, like that of the other places, to be also ‘not proven, and 
a failure.* 

The prospect from the top of the Gelse is curious. Northwards, its summit 
commands a wide view of the sea; westwards and eastwards, the eye ranges over 
the long yellow strip of sand between Serbonis and the Mediterranean, with the 
glittering water upon either side ; southwards, across the lake, are the sandhills of 
the desert, backed by a fine chain of distant mountains. Spite of the denial of the 
Bedoueen that any access existed from Mount Casius to the mainland, it was not 
until I stood upon the top of the Gelse that I realised the utterly false impression 
conveyed by the map appended to Brugsch-Bey’s ‘L’Exode et les Monuments 
Egyptiens, and reprinted in his ‘History of Egypt. The learned savant connects 
the Gebel with the Gelse at this point by an isthmus of desert which he colours yellow 
to represent sand, and shades with black to represent hills. 1 was literally aghast 
with surprise to discover that the whole of this representation zs a sheer invention 
and creature of Herr Brugsch’s imagination. It is indeed true that a little to the 
east of the Gelse a narrow natural causeway scarcely raised above the water extends 
about half-way across the lake in a north-easterly direction, and obliquely from the 
desert. It is true also, as I ascertained from Hadji Abdullah, that before 1878, 
when Lake Serbonis was partially dried up by the silting up of its single communi- 
cation with the sea, a few Arabs had succeeded in wading through the mud from 
the mainland to the promontory ; but of an isthmus there is no trace—sandy, desert 
hills in the position indicated are non-existent! Thad read of a Jaith which, by a 
striking figure of speech, is said ‘to remove mountains, but I had certainly no pre- 
vious idea of the possibility even of an assurance which, in order to support a theory, 

* It is fair to remark that if Gelse Hemdeyeh be Pihahiroth and El-Gelse Baal-zephon, the curve of the sea- 


coast ts such that the former cow/d be spoken of as ‘over against’ or vis-d-vis with the latter. Exod. xiv. 2. 


But it would surely be more natural to speak thus of places within sight of each other and on opposite sides of 
the lake, 
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howsoever brilliant, could zzvent topographical and geographical features, and then 
place them in a map as veal/ I had originally, in reliance upon this precious map, 
determined to cross from Mount Casius to the desert of the mainland, and could 
not imagine why the Bedoueen had pronounced such a route to be impossible ; but 
I now saw that it was so, and that I must pursue my journey along the second 
division of the strip of sand between the sea and the lake, and get out from thence 
as best I could, all communication with the mainland being here impracticable. It 
is, of course, absurd to contemplate the possibility of a vast host like that of the 
Hebrews, laden with rich spoil, encumbered with flocks and herds, and flying more- 
over from a pursuing army, wading through an expanse of mud some miles wide, 
even if at the time there were no water in the lake. But the presumption is that 
there was water: the narrative plainly states, and Brugsch’s whole theory of the 
Exodus depends upon the fugitives having passed along with water on their right 
hand and upon their left. In either case, then, the theory breaks down, and, with 
however great reluctance, must be given up as unsupported by facts, and conse- 
quently untenable. This being so, the remark may be allowed that it was scarcely 
fair of Herr-Brugsch to construct a map and publish it to the world without having 
himself visited the place depicted. 

And now I must advert to another important fact which goes also to prove that 
Herr Brugsch’s theory as to the route taken at the Exodus is utterly untenable. 

Dr. Brugsch states with the utmost probability that the Jam Souph, 
(translated Red Sea in the A. V. of the Bible), through which the Israelites are 
said to have passed, signifies the sea of ‘algues, roseaux, joncs, plantes de papyrus,’ 
and he assumes that Lake Serbonis anciently abounded with that sort of fresh- 
water vegetation. That Souph, or Sif, does bear this meaning may indeed be 
faken as certain. Gesenius translates the word ‘rush, reed, seaweed. Thus in 
Exodus ii. 3, Moses is said to have been laid in an ark of Saf, and elsewhere in 
the A. V. the word is translated ‘ bull-rushes, ‘reeds,’ ‘flags, and ‘paper reeds.’ 
Cf. Isaiah xix. In Jonah ii. 6, only, the signification of the word is extended to 
mean seaweeds. 

Now it is almost impossible to believe that Herr Brugsch can ever have visited 
Lake Serbonis, for if he had done so he would never have pressed the Hebrew 
term ‘Jam Sif’ into service in support of his theory, or have imagined that the 
name in question could ever have been applied to Lake Serbonis. It must be 
borne in mind that in order to justify the appropriation of the name to any sea or 
lake, that tract of water must be shown to have abounded in some remarkable and 
striking degree with either a marine or lacustrine vegetation. But what are the 
facts of the case? The waters of Lake Serbonis are salt, salter no doubt than 
that of the neighbouring Mediterranean. They are salt because they are probably 
derived in part by the infiltration of sea-water through the sand of the intervening 


beach along its whole length, and because they are otherwise exclusively supplied 
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from a single aperture from the sea. They are sa/ter from the constant evaporation 
which takes place from so vast an expanse of salt water running so far into the dry 
and scorching desert. The lake, in fact, may be regarded as one vast salt-pan. 
Now it is not too much to assert that a like physical condition must always have 
existed. There is no trace of evidence, no probability, no possibility even that 
Serbonis was, or ever could have been, other than a salt lake. Now, as every one 
except Herr Brugsch well knows, ‘roseaux, joncs, et plantes de papyrus,’ which 
are all freshwater plants, do not and cannot grow in brine, and as a matter of fact 
they do not grow in Serbonis at all. The clear bright waters are as devoid of 
lacustrine vegetation as the Dead Sea itself. Of it there is no trace whatsoever. 
But, more, it is likewise matter of fact that Lake Serbonis is almost equally devoid 
of marine vegetation. With the exception of rare and infinitesimally small 
quantities of a green filmy species of ulva there are no sea-weeds of any descrip- 
tion whatsoever in the lake. I may add that the Mediterranean also, all along 
the coast which runs parallel with Serbonis, is entirely devoid of marine vegetation. , 
Not a morsel appears thrown up upon any part of the beach, the reason probably 
being that the sea-bottom, being entirely formed of shifting sand, affords no root- 
hold for sea-weeds. From all this it conclusively appears that Lake Serbonis is 
not, and cannot be, the Jam Siif, the Lake or Sea of Reeds. 

It may be proper to notice here that the Bedoueen call both the Mediterranean 
and the Lake ‘ El-Bahr,’ ‘ the Sea, but commonly speak of the former as the Salt 
Sea or the Great Sea. ; 

The camels which had been despatched in quest of water having at length 
come round into the dell, I was led over an acclivity near its lower end into a kind 
of deep basin surrounded on all sides by steep slopes of sliding sand. At the 
bottom of this were about a score of circular holes, excavated in the sand, and by 
scooping therein a little slightly-brackish, but drinkable, water can be obtained. 
The supply, however, is very scanty, and in nearly two hours’ time we obtained 
only enough to fill two water-jars, and none for the camels. Emerging from the 
sandhills at the eastern end of the Gelse, I once more found myself upon the strip 
of sand, and in little more than half-an-hour reached the only permanent habita- 
tions upon it, a cluster of a few huts, called El-Matarieh, and tenanted by a few 
fishermen and their families. The surprise of the people at my unlooked-for 
appearance was great, as no Frank had ever passed that way before. I found the : 
ex-Sheik suffering from a severe attack of fever and ague, and left him some 
quinine, with directions how to use it. The people had a few boats on the sea- 
beach as well as on the lake, but they draw their principal supply of fish from 
the latter. Their water is obtained from the wells already described at El-Gelse. 
I purchased a quantity of white mullets and of a sort of sea perch for myself and 
my Arab attendants, and found the last-named fish delicious. Unwilling to camp 
near a place redolent with such ‘an ancient and fish-like smell,’ and so unwhole- 
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some withal, I pushed on, and again encamped on the beach at a point an hour 
distant from the huts. The lake hereabout is very wide; and at one point I should 
suppose it is scarcely less than 12 miles across. 

I started next morning at seven. Ata point 1 hour 30 minutes distant from 
my camping-place, the salt vegetation upon the beach, which had ceased for an 
interval, recommenced. In 2 hours 20 minutes I passed a small island in the lake 
not far from shore, and hereabouts I noticed a most unpleasant and mephitic smell. 
At 3 hours from my starting-point, the strip becomes wider. It is somewhere here 
that Brugsch places in his map an entirely imaginary inlet of the sea, and the site 
of Ostracina. Sir Gardner Wilkinson likewise places Ostracina in this neighbour- 
hood, and says the site is now called ‘ Ostraki.’ This name, however, is unknown 
to the Bedoueen, and there are no ruins or other ancient remains upon the beach. 
Perhaps it was on the southern shore of Serbonis. At 4 hours 5 minutes, the 
‘strip’ proper ceases, and the lake retreats towards the desert, leaving between 
itself and the sea an absolutely flat waste, utterly destitute of herbage, and apparently 
reaching from the sea to the mountains. At 4 hours 45 minutes, the lake again 
approaches. the sea, and the strip of beach becomes not more than 50 feet wide. 
Hereabouts the wet sand was marked by the footprints of a large hyena, and I 
learned that these animals are in the habit of swimming across from the desert to 
pick up dead fish which are washed ashore. At 12.30 p.m., 5} hours from my 
camping-place, I arrived at the end of the lake, and at the spot where a narrow 
channel connects it with the sea. In the midst of this channel is a tiny island, and 
from this, to my inexpressible relief, a small boat put off and came across. The 
camels were now made to lie down at the extremity of the spit of sand and were 
unloaded there. Meanwhile I and my party were ferried across to the island, with 
the baggage and water-jars, two persons only being able to cross at a time, for the 
boat was old, rickety, and half full of water. The sea-water was running through 
the channel into the lake like a mill-race, which cannot be wondered at when it be 
remembered that this is the only inlet into the lake, and that the evaporation from 
so large a body of water must be enormous. Before this inlet was re-opened a few 
years since Serbonis had become nearly dry ; a bog rather than a lake. The islet 
to which I was ferried over is circular in form, and only 54 paces across. Ata 
few yards distance from the water is a sort of rude encampment, formed by a 
circular hedge of scrubby fuel brought across from the desert. Within this the 
fishermen bivouac in the open air. While my tent and water-jars were being 
brought across in the boat, the camels were driven into the sea and compelled to 
swim across to the islet. The scene with these ungainly animals amongst the 
waves, with the naked Arabs screaming and splashing around them, was a very 
strange one, and I certainly never expected to see ‘ships of the desert’ taking to 


' the sea. The fishermen on the islet, like those of El-Matarieh, are immigrants 


from the country bordering on Lake Menzaleh. They obtain their supplies of 
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water by means of camels and asses from El-Arish, and they live upon fish. Their 
manner of cooking has the merit of simplicity. They chuck the fish into the fire, 
and when they are burnt black take them out and eat them. The transit to the 
islet took nearly two hours. When the camels and baggage had all arrived, the 
former were reloaded, and mounting, we commenced to wade across through the 
sea to the mainland. Fortunately, there was no wind, and the sea was perfectly 
smooth, but even so, the water came up to the bellies of the camels.. Had the sea 
been the least rough, the passage would have been impossible, and I should have 
been compelled to retrace my steps with thirsty animals along the weary length of 
sand between the sea and the lake. It was, then, with the utmost satisfaction that 
I once more found myself on terra firma. 

The route I had thus taken is undoubtedly shorter than that usually taken 
across ‘the short desert’ between Egypt and Syria; but the scarcity of water, the 
precariousness of encamping on an exposed beach, and the chance of the ferry 
being impassable in rough weather, render it one little likely to be generally 
adopted. None of the Bedoueen who accompanied me had ever taken that route 
before except Sheik Araddah, who had done so once in his boyhood. His father, 
then Sheik of the Suarka, had on one occasion been employed by the Egyptian 
Government to convey some prisoners from El-Arish to Cairo; and in order to 
effect this secretly, they passed along the coast instead of inland. Hadji Abdullah, 
a native of El-Arish, had traversed the strip several times. 

The French map of 1861, which includes a portion of Lake Serbonis, calls it 
‘Lac Desséché, and as already mentioned, I learned that till about four years ago 
Serbonis was rather a swamp, ‘the Great Serbonian Bog,’ than a lake. This 
desiccation was occasioned by the silting up of the channel, which, for the greater 
convenience of fishing, the fishermen of El-Saranit, for so the place of passage is 
called, are most anxious to keep open. 

Evening coming on, I again encamped near the sea-shore, and the next morning 
arrived at the Wady, Fiumara, or dry Torrent-bed of El-Arish, so strangely and 
misleadingly termed in the A.V. ‘the Rzver of Egypt. The town, or rather 
village, of clay-houses, stands between the desert and the sea, at the distance of 
about 1} miles from the latter. It is dominated by a dilapidated fortress erected 
by Sultan Selim. To the west of the entrance of the Wady, close to the sea-shore, 
and near a Wely called Nebbi Jasar, are the remains of some ancient houses, one 
of which shows a ground plan of no less than seventeen rooms. Occasionally in 
winter, when heavy rains have fallen amongst the mountains inland, the Wady of 
El-Arish is temporarily a turbulent, rushing torrent, but as, during the rest of the 
year, it is a wide, dry Fiumara, it is to be hoped that the company of revisers of the 
Old Testament will exscind the word ‘ River, which to an English ear conveys an 
entirely different idea. El-Arish, or rather the Wady at that place, is the natural 
boundary of Egypt, and appears as such in many maps. It is not, however, the 
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political boundary between the Turkish Empire and the Vice-realm of Egypt. 
That is a day’s journey further on towards Gaza, at a place called Rafeh, the 
ancient Raphia, where two ancient pillars have been re-erected as a land-mark to 
the left of the’track out of Egypt into Syria. 

I cannot close these notes without mentioning the aid I received in negotiating 
with Sheikh Arddah from Messrs. Floyer and George, and from Suleiman Effendi, 
all of the Telegraph Department of the Egyptian Government. I havealso to thank 
the last-named gentleman for the loan of his excellent tent. My thanks are also due 
to Rogers-Bey for his kindness in procuring mea letter from Riaz-Pasha, which 
proved of use on several occasions. To Sheik Arddah I shall always feel grateful, 
for at his hands I met with the courtesy of a high-bred gentleman, the kindness of 
a friend, and the ready and cheerful service of the best of attendants. 


NOTES ON PLACES IN THE ANTI-LEBANON. 


Suk Wady Barada is a site of considerable interest, being, as it is with 
great reason supposed, that of the capital of Abilene, mentioned by St. Luke (iii. 1) 
as the tetrarchate of Lysanias, son of Ptolemy and grandson of Menneus, king of 
Chalcis, about B.c. 60. The tablet, twice repeated beside the Roman road, records 
its reconstruction by the Emperors Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, at the 
expense of the inhabitants of Abilene. The name Abila, applicable to the capital 
itself, is supposed to linger in the Kabr Abil, or tomb of Abel, a huge sunken 
birket 30 feet in length on the heights south-west of the village. 

Suk Wady Barada is one of the most picturesque sites in this part of Syria. 
Travelling from Damascus along a desolate expanse of flat stony soil known as 
Es Sahrah, we came suddenly to the feet of the precipitous chain of the Anti- 
lebanon, and entered a fine gorge overhung with craggy cliffs. Deep down in this 
the Barada (ancient Abana) has worn its bed, hidden by the thick growth of tall 
poplars and flowering shrubs, through which the refreshing sound of its brawling 
water strikes the ear. The steep high banks are formed of a sort of conglomerate, 
with a soft white matrix, in which the prints of leaves, branches, and twigs, brought 
down and embedded by the river action, are most delicately preserved. The great 
depth of this formation, evidently marking the gradual deepening of the gorge by 
the powerful action of the rapid stream, together with the indications of date given 
by the species of the leaves, would enable a geologist to measure approximately the 
rate at which the water bores downwards. The modern village, watered also by 
streams which run from the hillsides, lies low down among the poplars. The 
extensive use of wood in its construction, its flat mud roofs projecting over 
verandahs which surround the houses, give an almost Swiss appearance to the 
hamlet, contrasting forcibly with the bald, comfortless appearance of the villages of 
Palestine set among the stony mountains, treeless and unwatered. 

On the north side of the river, below the precipices, lies the necropolis of the 
ancient town. Higher up, the stream turns sharply round in the very narrowest 
part of the gorge, and falling by a succession of small cascades, each with a deep 
pool beneath, it passes under a modern single arch. Above this point the course 
is still between poplar beds, but the gorge opens until the long plain of Zebedany 
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is reached, where at the foot of a craggy ridge the Barada springs up full-grown in a 
blue pool surrounded with rushes and extending to an unknown depth. 

Suk Wady Barada is a well-known site, and the history of its capture by the 
Saracens in 634 A.D., during the-annual fair, is supposed to be the origin of the 
modern name, ‘ The Fair of Wady Barada.’ 

Several inscriptions have been obtained from the ruins. We executed a sketch 
survey of the site, and took plans of over a dozen tombs, examining about twenty. 
They are of great interest as forming a clue to the date of other tombs of similar 
construction, and thus giving a basis in the comparison of the great number of 
specimens we have already collected. The inscriptions which we obtained not 
already known are all in Greek, and without exception tombstones. One found in 
place consists of four tablets over a sunken tomb; three are inscribed, but much 
defaced. The name Archelaus as a patronymic occurs in two: a column fallen 
into the stream beneath is inscribed at the top and near the base, the latter giving 
6 AcuKlos vios ZOnxev. The remainder, numbering six in all, some very well pre- 
served, were lying loose in various places near the town. ‘ 

The Roman road with its tablets ; the aqueduct beneath, part rock-cut, part 
built with large slabs against the cliffs; the fagades with pediments and figures 
much defaced, are too well known to require description. We noticed a great 
number of fine stones in the village itself, and the remains apparently of a temple, 
now transformed into a school; it seemed doubtful, however, how much of the 
material was zz si¢z and not taken from another site. North of the road, and east 
of the village, a wall with fragments of cornice and pillars indicates the position of 
another classical building. 

Descending the stream still farther, and crossing by a most picturesque bridge, 
we reach another small temple, the best preserved ruin in the neighbourhood. The 
eastern and southern walls are easily traceable, and the spot might repay excava- 
tion. I took measurements of the pillars and cornices, which appear fallen in con- 
fusion. They are bold and massive in character, and formed of large blocks. 
There are several mounds in the vicinity, which no doubt mark the sites of other 
buildings, giving the idea that in Roman times the mouth of the gorge was occupied 
by a large and important town. 

Rukhleh also has been visited by Captain Warren, and I only add such 
notes as are supplemental to his. There are four principal buildings. The upper 
eastern temple, the upper western temple, the lower northern temple, and a building 
called El Burj, north of the last, upon a high point of rock. Of these his notes are 
principally confined to the second. 

There are several Greek inscriptions lying in the indistinguishable ruins of the 
higher eastern temple. Of these we copied two, one ona pillar, of which a copy 
has already appeared (‘Quarterly Statement, March, 1870). A sort of cartouche 


surrounds the central portion of the inscription, which seems nevertheless to read 
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straight across. It is most interesting as referring toa certain Epiarch of Abila, whose 
name might perhaps be made out by a copy “taken at night with a lamp ; it refers 
to the guardians of the temple, and a certain Bernice, as having done something 
(probably in restoration or adornment of the temple) at their own expense ; it 
also contains a date. 

The second inscription, on a large stone, was more rapidly copied, and meals 
repay the trouble of a squeeze. It commences, Oeas de(v)KoPeaw, and the words 
auto dpyupia dvadwoavtdmep THs Ovpas are distinctly legible in one part. 
There are in all eight lines, the longest containing twenty-two letters; the 
ieporayuat, or guardians of the temple, are again mentioned in it. I am not aware 
that it has been previously made public. 

The second building is farther west, about the same height, but hidden between 
houses which are on the level of the vaults in the stylobate. The roof of a house 
covers up the eastern end, but there is little doubt that this was a temple also. Its 
extreme width is 24 feet 3 inches, and the height of the stylobate, a fine piece of work, 
the profile of which I have carefully measured, is 5 feet 7 inches. It consists of very 
large blocks of stone. The building is divided by a cross wall at a distance of 
22 feet from its east end, and the door of this was surmounted by a massive lintel of 
bold mouldings, which I also measured. The most curious point in the structure is 
the existence of an apse at the western end, having a good hemispherical dome of 
small well-cut masonry. There is no spécial sign of this being a late addition, as, 
although the ashlar is smaller (which is commonly the case in Roman builings in 
Palestine), the stone seems to be of the same character. 

This building is locally called Kal‘at el Melek, or the King’s Castle. An inscrip- 
tion on a tablet upon a small pillar is here built vertically into a wall, so that only 
half is visible. It was copied by Captain Warren, but we add a few letters to his. 
It is well preserved, and should be taken out, when the whole would be legible. 

The third building is the famous temple with the head of Baal in its wall. This 
has been described many times, and especially by Captain Warren. Its dimensions 
are 56 feet from north to south, and 82 feet to the line of the apse, interior measure- 
ments. The bearing we made to be 120 degrees, but Captain Warren 127 degrees, 
It has been said that the apse at the eastern end has been added at a later period, 
but I should feel inclined to go even further, and consider that hardly a stone in 
the building is zz sztu, and that from the present dimensions we cannot judge with- 
out excavation of those of the temple. The courses of the south wall, of which I 
took a careful sketch, are extremely irregular, a portion of a cornice is built in at 
the east end, then comes the slab, 5 feet by 6 feet, the height of two courses, on which 
is the head of Baal, of fine classic outline, but much defaced. It is surrounded with a 
border of honeysuckle pattern. Next to this two courses—the upper 3 feet 2 inches in 
height, the lower 1 foot 10 inches,the upper of two blocks 5 feet 1 inch and 6 feet 1 inch, 
the lower of six stones in the same length, <A stone 4 feet long follows in the upper 
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course, and then a succession of much smaller masonry in five courses, reaching to 
the fine sculpture of an eagle, which resembles the Roman eagle on the soffit of the 
great lintel at Baalbek. 

In the western wall the courses vary also considerably ; the jambs of the door 
seem very probably to have been pieces of a cornice. In the north-west corner, a 
bit of cornice is built in horizontally, at the height of the lintel of the door. The 
ground here, either from the natural slope or from the accumulation of rubbish, 
reaches up to this fragment. 

The northern wall is almost entirely of small stones. The apse courses differ 
considerably in height, and on the outside various niches are built into the wall in a 
most irregular fashion. Thus no wall of the building can be pointed out as probably 
remaining intact from the earlier times. The church was divided into a nave and 
two aisles, the latter being 16 feet wide. There were two rows of five columns each, 
the two attached to the corners of the apse being probably a trifle larger; the 
average diameter is 3 feet and the height 22 feet 6 inches, including base and capital 
The latter are of Ionicorder. Of all these details I have carefully measured sketches. 
There appear also to have been two rows of pilasters attached to the outer walls, 
also of Ionic character, and having a fret similar to that at Dayr el Ash‘ayeh below 
the volute. Above these, both inside and out, was a cornice, and a plain architrave 
connected the columns. Of the roof, however, there are no indications. The door 
in the west wall was not central, but communicated with the southern aisle. There 
was also a smaller door on the north, but whether any on the south appears to be 
extremely problematical. 

Between this ruin and the former there are many fragments of cornices, pillars, 
and niches, a large birket now dry, and a deep, funnel-shaped well with a flight of 
steps. Just opposite the modern Druse village are ruins of houses which we did 
not examirie. There are two illegible inscriptions in Greek, one on the east wall, 
the other towards the south-west corner, inside the church. South of the village is 
a regular cemetery of rock-sunk tombs, and a cave with two compartments contain- 
ing loculi parallel to the sides. 

There only remains one building to describe in Rukhleh, and this is called El 
Burj—the tower. It is on a high knoll north of the church, and presents a platform 
of rock about 10 feet high and 12 by 15 paces area. A building on a low stylobate, 
with large well-cut, stones, showing no traces of mortar or of drafting, stood on the 
platform. On the east is a lower building, six paces broad, which seems to have 
contained rough columns supporting the roof. 

There can be no doubt that this village was once an important town. The oc- 
currence of the name of Abila in two of its inscriptions is curious. It would well 
repay further investigation and excavation. 

Hermon.—tThe top of the mountain may be described as consisting of three 


peaks, of which two are approximately north and south, and of most equal height, 
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being joined by a flat plateau depressed in the middle. The third peak to the 
west is considerably lower, and divided by a valley-head from the former. 

The name of this third peak is El Mutabkhiydt, which means, I am informed, 
the ‘ place of cooking.’ The plateau is called El Dar, the northern peak Kawasr el 
Dar. The southern is that on which the temple is built, for which our informant 
(an old goatherd, who had lived many years on the mountain) gave the name of 
Kasr esh Shabib. The name Kasr el Antar is incorrect, referring to another 
building. He denied that the name Kasr Nimrud, given by Captain Burton, was 
correct ; and I am inclined to believe it is applicable rather to the building at 
Kal’at el Jindel. The building itself is a small temple on the southern side of a 
block of rock which is surrounded by an oval of well-dressed stones. On the top 
of the block is a rectangular sunken trench or birket, and close to it a round shaft, 
not deep, unless it is filled up, and supposed, as Mr. Wright informed me, to have 
been the flue of an altar. The surrounding wall seems to me never to have been 
more than a dwarf wall. A great quantity of ashes is still observable on the west, 
without its boundary. There does not appear to me ever to have been any outer 
enclosure. There is, however, south of the temple, a retaining wall of rough 
stones, evidently intended to bank up the earth at the head of a small valley which 
starts on this side. The stones of the temple wall are drafted, and one measured 
4 feet 4 inches by 2 feet by 2 feet 8 inches, with a face smooth-dressed and a draft 
} inch deep, 6 inches wide one side of the stone, 3} inches on the other. A frag- 
ment of a very simple cornice we also measured. A Geeek inscription is said to 
be still lying on the spot, but we searched for it in vain. 

The cave upon the plateau I also entered and measured ; it is rough in shape, 
15 feet 6 inches by 24 feet 6 inches in dimensions ; the roof is partly supported by 
a rough rock-cut pillar. The height varies from 7 feet to 8 feet. It faces very 
nearly east. A rock-cut stair of three steps leads down to it, and a small lintel 
was thrown across this outer entrance. Above the cave the rock is cut down, 
leaving a rectangular flat space 26 feet by 33 feet. I have no doubt that there was 
a building over the cave at some period. 

These notes are all that we are able to give in addition to the full account of 
Captain Warren, and supplementing the careful survey of the summit and plan of 
the Kasr el Shabib which we executed. 

The chief interest which Hermon possesses for the Biblical student is as the 
traditional site of the Transfiguration of Christ. The narrative relates (Mark ix.) 
that being then at Czsarea Philippi, our Lord took his three disciples ‘into a high 
mountain apart. That reference is thus made to some part of Hermon there can 
be no doubt. It is a curious observation that on the summit of Hermon there is 
often a sudden accumulation of cloud, as quickly again dispersed, often visible 
when the remainder of the atmosphere is perfectly clear. I have myself noticed 
this on more than one occasion, and we had some fear that during our stay on the 
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summit our view would be thus suddenly cut off. We cannot fail to be reminded 
in this phenomenon of ‘the cloud that overshadowed’ the apostles. 

Kal’at el Jindel—tThis point was not visited by Captain Warren. The 
name is applied to the village itself, and the castle is said to be the resting-place of 
one of the sons of Nimrod, if not of the hunter himself; for which reason no dew 
ever falls in Kal’at el Jindel.. The two are separated by Vandevelde, who shows 
the Kal’at on the wrong side of the valley. 

The building is a curious one, and its origin may be very ancient, though I am 
inclined to look upon it as mediaeval. It is a rectangular fort commanding a 
narrow gorge, and almost entirely cut in the rock, facing 190° Mag. in the direction 
of its length. It is divided into two compartments, the western of which contains 
a Mohammedan kibleh niche, and another recess, with jambs and lintels moulded, 
on the west wall; whilst on the north is a loophole of medieval character, and a 
broad rock-cut window exists on the south. The eastern chamber had structural 
walls on all sides but the south, where a step 3 feet or 4 feet high leads to an open 
window. Through this we gain a passage on the same level, running parallel to 
the two chambers, and looking down a steep scarp into the valley below. Both the 
chambers have been cemented at some time or other; the masonry is of large 
proportions. A cave, which is not easily accessible through a small window in the 
east face, exists below the building, in the scarp. Close to it on the west is a tomb 
resembling somewhat those at Suk Wady Barada. If this were originally a 
temple, it is the only known instance on Hermon of a temple facing west. 

The ruins at Burkush are the finest which we examined, but they have been 
very fully described by Captain Warren. I, however, took the plan as carefully as 
time allowed. 

- On approaching the spot, one sees a strong, well-built platform wall, from which 

a row of cantilevers for supporting arches project. On the platform are founda- 
tions of a large Byzantine building, and small hovels of the modern Druse village 
are built against the eastern wall. Ata distance north of this of 175 feet are the 
remains of another building, with a tumbled mass of masonry belonging to the 
upper courses. 

The plan of the substructures I take to have included two great vaults running 
the entire length and breadth (130 feet and 160 feet) of the building, with a roofing 
of flat slabs upon arches at intervals of 3 feet 6 inches. The southern of these 
vaults is now broken down; the western I could see still exists, though it is not 
attainable, and much choked with rubbish. On the north the ground attains the 
height of the platform, and is in places cut away. On the east there are smaller 
vaults and chambers. There is also another pair of vaults with simple barrel roofs 
on the west ; of all these I obtained a perfect plan, with their relative positions. 
From the great south vault, which is 19 feet broad, we enter into some small 
chambers and a passage placed in the south-west angle of the platform. There are 
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two very small cells, one of which I should take for an oratory, having a niche for 
holy water, or something of similar character, in the northern wall. The other is a 
chamber for washing, or latrine. Another flight of steps here leads to further 
ranges of vaults beneath, but having no candle, we could not examine them in the 
time at our disposal. 

Over the doors of several of these chambers and on the interior walls the 
following signs are cut severally: 
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The second occurs frequently, the rest I was inclined to look on as numbers to the 
cells. Several crosses are cut carefully on stones of the outer wall, but probably 
late. 

A very simple cornice runs along the south wall; its moulding is the 
cyma recta. 

The building above must have consisted of three walks, the central one 36 feet 
broad. ‘The rich and fantastic moulding of the capitals, many of which I measured 
and copied, show it to have been a very fine building. The magnetic -bearing in 
the direction of its breadth was 124°. Of this also I found time fora plan. The 
masonry is very large, twelve courses giving 40 feet height at the south-east corner 
of the platform. 

I was at the time inclined to consider the building as of one date, but Captain 
Warren’s discovery of an Ionic capital in the ruins militates against this, and there 
is no doubt that the apse of the second structure is built on. Of this structure I 
made a careful plan, and sketches of the two small attached columns on stools 
flanking the doorway. The masonry is very large and well-cut except in the apse, 
and no drafting appears in any of the stones. 

There are a great number of ruins round this central basilica, showing the 
remains of a large town; and a building halfway down the hill, whose foundations 
only remain, seems to have been a church. At the foot of the hill is a huge 
- sarcophagus, with a bust in basso-relievo, and on a stone close by is an illegible 
Greek inscription. 

These ruins probably belong to the prosperous Byzantine period—the fourth to 
the sixth century. 


HOMS AND HAMAH. 


Hos (the ancient Emesa) is a town of great importance; the country around 
it is very fertile, producing large quantities of grain. The manufactures, which 
chiefly consist of silk goods, are largely exported to Egypt and Abyssinia, and are 
justly valued. The silk is produced in the Nuseirf mountains, and is of good 
quality. The houses are built of mud or stone (the latter is chiefly basalt) ; and I 
found a large number of Greek inscriptions built into the walls, but as they were 
invariably broken (the better to serve for building purposes), I only copied a few 
as examples. 

There is a large Christian population, consisting of 5,500 Greek orthodox and 
1,500 Jacobites and other denominations. Of the churches belonging to the former, 
that of the 40 martyrs is the most important; the apse is circular, and has a 
gigantic figure of the Virgin painted in it; the body of the church is modern, but 
constructed with colunins, etc., taken from an older building. Tradition relates that 
the church was built by Justinian, but there is nothing to prove this in any part of 
the edifice as it now stands. The wood carving of the screen in front of the altar 
is handsome—the work of a Damascus artist about 30 years ago. The church 
in the Deir Mar Elyas (convent of St. Elias) was rebuilt about 25 years 
ago. Behind the altar, at the south-east corner, is the tomb of Mar Elyan, a 
handsome marble sarcophagus, whose length is 7 feet 6 inches, breadth 3 feet 
24 inches, and height 2 feet 5 inches, the cover being 2 feet 1 inch more. At each 
corner of the lid, which is ridged, is a square pillar, surmounted by a round ball. 
There are two crosses at each side and one at each end, as well as one on each 
side of the lid, which was formerly clamped on in four places. The sarcophagus is 
in perfect preservation, and is said to have been originally brought from Russia. 
There are now no monks in the Deir, which is believed by the native Christians to 
be the earliest ever founded in the country. 

The Syriac church was built only nine years ago, and contains nothing of 


interest. 
The great mosque is called the Jami‘a en Nuri, and was formerly a Christian 


church, dedicated to Mary, Mother of Light, whence the modern name En N urt 
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(Light). In the court of the mosque I observed a number of grey and red granite 
columns and a few mutilated capitals. To the south side of the mosque itself is a 
small dark chamber, where the head of John the Baptist is said to be buried. In 
restoring the mosque a few years ago, some bones were discovered under the 
pavement. As they exhaled a sweet odour, they were unanimously voted the bones 
of some saint, and were re-interred in the centre of the pillar to the north-west of 
the Mihrab. In this prayer-niche some mosaic has been used, relics of the former 
building. 

The Madnet Meshed, or, as it is frequently called, Madnet Sheikh Hammed 
(Minaret of Sheikh Hammed), is considered by the natives of great antiquity. It 
is merely a square tower of black basalt, divided externally by cornices into four 
stories, and ascended internally by a staircase built round, and square centre, and 
terminating at topinachamber floored with basalt slabs. The roof has disappeared, 
as have many portions of the staircase, which renders the ascent somewhat difficult. 
I enclose the copy of an inscription on the outside. 

There are many ornamented sarcophagi in the town used as water troughs, etc., 
and are called by the people Rasd (pl. arsad), and are named from some fancied 
likeness in the patterns to beasts and birds, as the Rasd el ’Akrad (scorpions), near 
the Bab es Suk, el Afa‘i (snakes), and el Haiydt (snakes), etc. I found, however, 
nothing but wreaths and conventional patterns sculptured upon them. 

I was continually being taken off to see inscriptions in Hebrew or some unknown 
character, but they always turned out to be Cufic—generally very badly written— 
or, as in one case, a very conventional pattern of grapes and vine leaves. Many of 
the existing fragmentary inscriptions have been brought from neighbouring ruins, 
This fact, combined with their mutilated state, renders them of little if any 
value, 

The Kalat (fortress) is most conspicuous and interesting. It consists of an oval 
mound about 100 feet high, and surrounded by a moat some 25 feet in depth, which 
is still perfect towards the west and south-west. The outer casing of the mound is 
Saracenic, and consists of a mass of masonry from 5 to 8 feet thick, bound together 
with mortar, and faced with small squares of basalt. Pillars of basalt and limestone, 
taken from a former building, are used as ties. In some places, as at the south-east, 
where this outer casing has been destroyed, two other, and of course more ancient, 
escarpments appear: these are built of limestone (conglomerate). A considerable 
portion of the upper part of the mound appears to be formed of made earth, as I 
noticed beneath the innermost casing layers of ashes and burnt soil, as well asa few 
fragments of pottery. To the north-east some portions of a well-built wall of white 
limestone are visible, and these Captain Burton considers to be remains of the well- 
known Temple of the Sun. There being no other elevated ground in the neigh- 
bourhood of Homs, this supposition is rendered extremely probable, which is 
confirmed by local tradition. To the west of the Kala are ruins of a handsome 
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Roman brick tower in good style, ornamented exteriorly with pilasters, cornices, 
and diaper work, executed in basalt and limestone. 

The only ancient tomb I found was to the south-east of the Kala. The 
excavated chamber was filled up with rubbish, but was described to me by a man 
who had seen it as containing six loculi formed of slabs of stone, arranged three on 
each side. A flight of steps descend toa stone door, from which a passage, covered 
with slabs of basalt, led to the chamber. With the exception of the door, the other 
stones have been displaced, and are being carried away for building purposes. I 
found a few fragments of glass near this tomb. 

From Hums to Hamah the distance is about 21 miles; the road passes Restdn 
(Arethusa), where the ruins are interesting as showing the dispositions of the 
streets very clearly. Excavations here would probably be productive. I did not 
find any inscriptions, and all antiques or coins are taken to Hums and Hamabh, 
where they are bought up by the Christian silversmiths, who as a class are such 
consummate liars and cheats, and consider all engraved stones and coins of such 
unknown value, that it is almost impossible to deal with them. 

Hamah, a much larger town than Hums, is situated in a depression not unlike 
a vine-leaf in shape, on the banks of the Assy (Orontes). A mound similar to 
that at Hums, but larger, marks the site of the ancient Kala, and stands on the 
south bank of the river. All the stones have been taken away for building purposes, 
but to the east, masses of rubble and sun-dried bricks are still visible. 

One of the most striking features of Hamah are the Na‘trahs, water-wheels 
from 20 to 75 feet in diameter, intricate edifices of timber which, by means of 
boxes round the edge, throw the water into aqueducts which irrigate the gardens. 
Each Nadtirah belongs to a company, who keep it in repair. The creaking of 
these huge machines, which spill as much water as they lift, is ceaseless, and 
monotonously discordant. In all there are about 20 of them; the principal 
one is the Mohammed{yeh, to the west of the Kala. El Khudurah is also large. 
To the south-east of the Kala are El Jisriyeh on the north-east, and E] Mamurtyeh 
on the south-west bank. The current of the Orontes is strong and very deep. Fish 
are plentiful. 

El Jami‘a el Kibir (the great mosque) was originally a Christian church. There 
is a Greek inscription over one of the windows (seemingly a sister one to that which 
now forms the altar of St. Michael in the Greek church of the Blessed Virgin) and 
another long inscription is said to be covered with plaster in the interior of the 
building. The mosque has two rows of four pillars each; the nave has three 
domes, and there is another over the Mihrab ; the aisles and ends of the nave are 
vaulted. On the outside a flat projecting cornice is supported by heavy corbels. 


In the courtyard there is a small dome (similar to that which contains the books 
16 
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in the great mosque at Damascus) supported on eight pillars, with acanthus 
capitals. ; 

Many of the mosque towers are in good taste; the reddish yellow limestone and 
black basalt are well contrasted in artistic patterns. 

The Greek orthodox Christians here number about 200 men (zz. houses), and 
there are a few Jacobites. The churches contain little of interest. The colony of 
Jews was driven out some fifty or sixty years ago, on account of the disappearance 
of a Turkish girl in their quarter, and have never been allowed toreturn, I visited 
their cemetery, and have copied the solitary inscription there, which seems to have 
been over the entrance to an excavated place of burial. This cemetery, Kabur el 
Yehtid, lies about one mile north-west of the town on the plateau. The cliffs 
between it and the town are full of caves, now used as dwellings and store- 
houses. All that I saw seemed originally made for those purposes, and not for 
sepulchres. 

To the south of the town a deep fosse is cut on the edge of the plateau, only 
leaving room for two or three rows of houses. There are traces here of the old 
wall. 

My primary object, of course, in visiting Hamah, was to examine the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, and hearing that fabulous prices had been asked by the owners, I was 
exceedingly cautious, and spoke to no one about them, but waited till they were 
shown to me, which occurred on the second day of my stay there. I then 
endeavoured to eradicate the idea of great value, and I hope succeeded to a 
great extent. The next day I took squeezes and photographs. The former 
are good, but the latter, owing to an accident to my baggage animal, are not 
successful. I hope, however, to return to Hamah before the autumn, when I shall 
take plaster casts and other photographs. 


C. F. TYRWHITT DRAKE. 


THE MOABITE STONE. 


The following letter, addressed by Captain Warren to the Committee on the 11th of 
March, 1870, is here reproduced, in order to show the action taken by him during 
the interval between the discovery and the destruction of the Moabite Stone. 


THE inscribed stone at Dhiban appears to have been first seen in the summer of 
1868 by the Rev. F. Klein, of the Church Missionary Society, when on a journey 
from es-Salt to Kerak, over a country that has been visited this century but twice 
or thrice by Europeans. 

A few weeks after Mr. Klein’s visit, a man from Kerak came to tell me about a 
black stone covered with writing on the east side of the Dead Sea, and on making 
inquiries I learnt that Mr. Klein’s party had drawn attention to it, and that the 
Prussian Consul was moving in the matter to get possession of it. 

I did not feel at liberty to concern myself in the matter until the spring of 
1869, when the Rev. Dr. Barclay related the circumstances of the case to M. Ganneau 
and myself, and we both expressed our surprise to hear that no squeeze or copy of 
the stone had been taken. 

I wrote home and mentioned the circumstance to the secretary of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, and also to a member of the Palestine Exploration Fund Com- 
mittee at the British Museum, but by next mail I wrote to say that I heard that 
the Prussian Consul had obtained a firman for the stone, and that information on 
the subject must be obtained at Berlin before I could take any action in the 
matter. 

In the meantime I had called on Mr. Klein, in company with Dr. Barclay, to 
ask about the stone, but could hear nothing more than I already knew, except that 
measures were still being taken to secure the stone. 

I left Jerusalem in July, 1869, for the Lebanon, and did not return until 
November; on the road half-way up from Jaffa, an Adwdn came to meet me, and 
after a good deal of talk told me that the stone at Dhiban was broken, and as a 
proof produced a piece of it, with letters (the squeeze was forwarded 22nd 
December, 1869), which he gave to me. 


I saw him next day, and he told me that the French Consul (meaning 
1O——2 
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M. Clermont-Ganneau) had sent down to get a squeeze but had failed, and that 
there had been a fight over it ; he also said that the Governor of Nablas, through 
the Modir of es-Salt, had put pressure upon the Bedouins to obtain the stone, and 
that they, sooner than give it up, had put fire under it and thrown water on it, and 
had so broken it up, but that there were still some pieces left. 

On seeing that there really was a chance of the stone being lost to the world, I 
gave the man a squeeze-paper and sent him off at once. 

In a few days he appeared witha squeeze of a Nabathean inscription from Umm 
ar-Russas (copy sent home), which at first he said was from the Dhiban stone. I 
sent him down again after the real stone, and in the meantime M. Ganneau came, 
and told me that he had not quite failed in getting a squeeze of the whole stone, 
but that it was a most imperfect one, and in fragments. He afterwards showed it 
me, and I showed him and M. de Vogiié (who was then in Jerusalem) the broken 
piece in my possession, which was then the only piece which had been brought up. 

On the 15th January (about) my Bedouin returned with two excellent squeezes 
of the two large fragments of the broken stone, and also with some small pieces, 
twelve in number, with a letter or two oneach. I wrote and offered to M. Ganneau 
the use of my squeezes, in order to make his own imperfect squeeze of service. 
He came and took copies of them, and very kindly offered to give me a translation 
of them. This translation I forwarded home on the 22nd January, with copies of 
the squeezes. 

By a curious coincidence, M. Ganneau’s Bedouin brought up squeezes of the two 
fragments the same morning as mine did; but in each squeeze parts were more or 
less perfect than in the other. His squeezes appeared to be taken with my squeeze- 
paper. 

I now sent my Bedouin down again, to get the smaller fragment of the stone, 
understanding that M. Ganneau was more interested in the larger one. However, 
my Bedouin says they bid against each other for the smaller stone, and as the 
other had taken down money with him to get the stone, he acquired it. My Bedouin 
came to say that if I gave him a higher sum he could get the stone still; but I 
informed M. Ganneau of this, to put him on his guard, and sent my man after the 
larger fragment. 

My Bedouin at this time brought me a very excellent squeeze of the 
larger fragment, which I showed to M. Ganneau, and sent a copy home 4th 
February, 1870. 

As Thad received no instructions from home about this stone here, I did not 
risk any money in sending it down, but offered a fixed sum if the stone should be 
delivered to me. Goblan has sent up to say that he is waiting till M. Ganneau’s 
Bedouin has had his try at getting the larger fragment, and then if he fails he will 
step in and get the stone for me. 

I may mention that on getting the first squeeze of the stone I called on the 
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present Prussian Consul and mentioned the circumstances to him, and also wrote 
to inform the late Prussian Consul, who was interested in the matter, and is now at 
Berlin. 

I have been particular in mentioning these points, because it might appear that 
I had interfered in the matter while the Prussians were engaged in it, and I wish 
it to be clearly understood that I in no way meddled in the matter until I heard 
the stone was broken, and there was a chance of its being lost to the world. 

Whether the stone got to Berlin, London, or Paris appeared to me to be a small 
matter compared with the rescuing of the inscription from oblivion, and it seemed 
to me essential that only one party should move in the matter at a time ; when I 
came back from the Lebanon and heard that the Prussians and French had 
both failed, I thought it my time to move, and was unaware that M. Ganneau was 
still moving in the matter, until I had already sent down twice and got up a 
squeeze. 

I consider that our success in getting up the squeezes and part of the stone 
without hindrance from each other is due to the extente cordial which existed 
between us; for if any jealousy had existed we might neither of us have done any- 
thing, and the inscription would still have been lost to the world; and I now with 
pleasure record my acknowledgment of M. Ganneau’s honourable and upright 
conduct in this delicate matter, so far as [ have been concerned in it. : 


JERUSALEM, March 11th, 1870. CHARLES WARREN, 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE HAMATH INSCRIPTIONS. 


THE existence of the Hamath stones was made known by Burckhardt in 1812, but 
not with sufficient emphasis to arouse to action English archzologists. 

For the last six or seven years I have occasionally heard of these inscriptions, 
but seldom from anyone qualified to give a correct account of them. And after 
one has been taken a score of times to see a wonderful inscription, which turns out 
to be only natural stone-cracks, or at best a piece of Nabathzan, he does not feel 
sufficiently enthusiastic for a gallop of two or three days to verify the tale of some 
ignorant Arab. From all accounts I inferred that the inscriptions were only a con- 
glomeration of wasm, or marks on stone, similar to those burnt on the camels by 
the Arabs. I, however, resolved to make a careful inspection of the inscriptions 
the first time my duty led me to the neighbourhood of Hamah. Meantime, Mr. 
Johnson, in the first ‘Statement’ of the American Palestine Exploration Society, and 
Captain Burton, in ‘ Unexplored Syria,’ have done much to bring these important 
remains before the British and American public. 

The copies of the inscriptions, as presented to the public, were necessarily un- 
satisfactory, from the manner in which they were taken. Mr. Johnson says: ‘We 
did not succeed in getting squeeze impressions, for fanatical Moslems crowded upon 
us when we began to work upon the stones, and we were obliged to be content 
with such copies of this and other inscriptions found on stones over and near the 
city gate, and zz the ancient bridge which spans the Orontes, as could be obtained 
by the aid of a native painter.* 

Mr. Johnson seems to have seen only one of the stones—that in the corner of 
the shop—for he incorrectly speaks of the others as ‘ over and wear the city gate, 
and zz the ancient bridge, no doubt led into topographical errors by the vague 
reports of the people. 

Captain Burton describes the location of the stones where I found them, and 
where they must have been for a long time ; but the inscriptions which he brought 


* ¢ First Statement of American Palestine Exploration Society,’ p. 31. 
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away were also the work of ‘the native painter.” In‘ Unexplored Syria’* he says: 
‘The ten sheets accompanying this article had been applied to the blackened or 
reddened face of the four stones—one of which, it will be seen, has a double inscrip- 
tion—and the outlines were afterwards drawn with a reed pen,’ 

Captain Burton, not having full confidence in the native painter and the 
subsequent corrections, pressed me to get squeezes for the Palestine Exploration 
Fund ; and Mr. Drake, the able representative of that society in this land, knowing 
that my duty led me towards Hamah, urged me to get, if possible, plaster casts of 
all the inscriptions. Mr. Green, H.B.M.’s vice-consul at Damascus, had been also 
looking forward for an opportunity of becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
northern Syria, and to secure, if possible, the Hamah stones, or at least facsimiles 
of them. 

An invitation from the Governor-General of Syria, who was on a tour of inspec- 
tion throughout his province, gave the opportunity, and on the roth November, 
1872, we started from Damascus—I on a missionary tour, and Mr. Green to join 
the Waly. 

On the second day, when in Yabroud, in our school, I secured three large 
ancient manuscripts of ecclesiastical legends, written on thick cotton paper. They 
are bulky volumes bound in strong boards, and written in Karshouni.+ 
On the 25th November we were the Waly’s guests at Hamah, and the next 
morning early we sallied out to find the inscriptions. We had not been able to get 
‘Unexplored Syria’ before starting, and so we had to commence operations without 
any advantage from the labours of our predecessors. 

We had first to find the stones, and that simple operation was not so easy as 
might seem, for everybody denied any knowledge of them at first. At last we re- 
-solved we would ask everyone we met, and curiously enough, after this resolve, the 
first man we spoke to was Suleiman el Kallas, in the wall of whose house was in- 
scription No. 1.f 

The finding of the other three stones (for there are only four inscribed stones in 
all—not five, as in some accounts) occupied a considerable portion of the day. 
Meantime, while we were hunting up the stones in an independent fashion, the 
Governor was taken to see them, and had telegraphed to the Sultan, asking him to 
accept them for the Constantinople Museum. As Mr. Green and I anticipated, 
Subhi Pasha was far too learned an archeologist not to recognise at a glance the 
value of the Hamah inscriptions, and far too patriotic to let them pass into the 
hands of foreigners. He is, probably, the most learned man among the Turks, and 
has one of the finest private numismatic and general archeological collections in 


* Vol. i. p- 335. ‘Unexplored Syria’ reached me without the Hamah inscriptions, so I have not been 
able to compare them with the casts. 

+ See Rénaf’s ‘ Languages Sémitiques,’ p. 266. 

+ I shall speak of the stones in the same order as Burton. 
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the world. The Constantinople Museum is his own creation, and he was glad to 
secure for it these treasures. He, however, consented at once to let us have plaster 
casts of all the inscriptions, and promised also to bring the stones to the serai, 
where we could work at them at our leisure. Under other circumstances we should 
have experienced great difficulty in taking casts of the stones, for a series of fruitless 
attempts by foreigners to secure the stones had brought the Hamathites to consider 
the inscriptions of extraordinary value,and we heard many expressions of defiance, 
and threats of violence towards anybody that tried to interfere with their sacred 
and valuable treasures. Later on, when it became known that the Governor 
would take the stones, we heard men vowing that they would destroy the in- 
scriptions, 

Mr. Green and I became nervous as we saw a repetition of the Moabite Stone 
tragedy almost imminent. We assured the men, in whose ground the stones were, 
that the Waly would not take them without paying more than their value, and 
that, now that the Sultan had accepted the stones, anybody who injured them 
would be severely punished. We thus enlisted the cupidity and fear of the 
Hamathites in favour of the stones. When we informed the Waly of the danger, 
he put the inscriptions under the protection of Ibrahim Pasha for the night, and we 
warned also the city guards that dire punishment would be inflicted on them if any | 
mishap befel the stones. They were carefully guarded that night, and on the fo!- 
lowing day the Governor paid for the stones prices varying from three to fifteen 
napoleons each, and they were all lodged safely in the serai. 

The stones once within our reach, we worked incessantly at them until we had 
duplicate plaster-of-paris casts of all the inscriptions. We were much delayed by 
the difficulty in procuring gypsum and getting it burned and pounded, and we also 
had to remove from the inscriptions the dirt and fog of ages, and some of them 
were almost filled with lime-mortar dashed into them. Several attempts also were 
made to decoy us from our labours, but at length, after patient hard work for 
nearly two days, we had the stones perfectly clean, and got perfect facsimiles of the 
inscriptions. 

Captain Burton says ‘the fancy of the copyist had been allowed to run wild’ in 
the copies which he procured ; and though he says ‘ these vagaries have been cor- 
rected,’ it is to be feared that some of the artistic fancies of ‘the native painter’ 
may still be found in the published inscription. 

I am happy to say that our casts have none of the vagaries of ‘the native 
painter” They settle the first question for English archeologists, which is not, as 
Mr. Hyde Clarke supposes, ‘whether these drawings, reproduced by Captain 
Burton, are to be considered inscriptions or not,’* but whether they ave perfectly 
correct or not. As facsimiles they answer in the affirmative, by the actual lengths 
of lines, and bars, and letters, and blanks, perfect even to the faults of the stone. 


* €Unexplored Syria,’ vol. i. p. 353. 
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The removal of the stones produced a greater commotion in Hamah than will 
be readily supposed, and the fact of a British consul and Protestant missionary 
being the guests of the Waly of Syria seemed strange and portentous in the eyes 
of the fanatical Moslems, but was somewhat reassuring to the cringing native 
Christians. Celestial portents also were not wanting, for on the night following the 
removal of the stones to the serai a meteoric shower in all its eastern splendour 
was seen by the Hamathites, who saw in every brilliant sparkling train the wrath 
of Heaven predicted against Hamah in the event of the stones ever being removed. 
Next morning an ‘influential deputation’ waited on the Waly to tell him of the 
evil omens of the night, and to urge a restoration of the stones; but the Waly 
assured them that, inasmuch as no one was hurt, the omens were good, and might 
be regarded as the approbation of Heaven to their loyalty in sending these precious 
stones to their beloved Sovereign, the Commander of the Faithful. 

Of the stones I have little to add to Burton’s description. There are four stones 
and five inscriptions. The stones are close-grained basalt (fully ripe, as the Arabs 
say) from the east of the city. Many such stones are lying about, some of them 
with Greek inscriptions, and some carved into the figures of animals, etc. 

No. 1 is only a fragment. The lines seem to be broken across the middle, and 
therefore the sense is not likely to be complete. When taken out of the wall, it 
proved to be only a thin piece broken off a large stone. The remainder of the in- 
scription is yet to be found. 

No. 2 proves, by the last line ending in the middle of the stone, leaving a blank 
at the left side, that the inscription reads from right to left, beginning at the 
top. 

No. 3 is the stone which was so efficacious in lumbago, that a man had only to 
put his back against it to be made perfectly well. This stone was very large. 

No. 4 is on the end, and 5 on the side, of the same square stone (that in the 
corner of the shop), proving that the lines are read horizontally, and not from 
bottom to top and vice versd, as Mr. Hyde Clarke asserts. The two faces were 
carefully dressed for the inscriptions, but the part of the stone most remote from 
the inscriptions was undressed. The stone was doubtless placed in the corner of a 
square building. 

No. 5 has parts of the upper and lower lines defaced and illegible. This is the 
inscription the facsimile of which is printed in the first ‘Statement’ of the American 
Palestine Exploration Society, and incorrectly described as ‘ one of the inscriptions 
found upon the bridge.’* 

All the inscriptions except the first are complete, barring the defaced letters. 
The boundaries of the inscriptions and lines are clearly defined by raised bars. 
The stones on which they were inscribed were very large. It took four oxen and 


* ‘First Statement of American Palestine Exploration Society,’ p. 32. Burton speaks of the American 
facsimile as No. 4, vol. i. p. 333, though he correctly describes No. 4 as having only four lines. 
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30 men a day to bring one of the stones a distance of half a mile. The others were 
cut in two, and the fragments inscribed were’carried to the serai on the backs of 
camels, The stones were dressed narrow towards the parts on which the inscrip- 
tions were found, and the bases were undressed for several feet. Apparently they 
had been inserted in masonry, with the dressed and inscribed parts standing out of 
the wall. They seem to have been intended to be publicly read, and were, there- 
fore, doubtless in the vernacular of the people of Hamah. 


DAMASCUS, 1873. W. WRIGHT. 


BETHANY BEYOND JORDAN. 


IT seems to be generally admitted by Biblical critics (see the Revised Version 
of the New Testament) that the true reading of chap. i. 28 (St. John’s Gospel) is 
Bethany, not Bethabara. 

The Sinaitic Codex with the Vatican and Alexandrine reads Bethania (@n@ava), 
and Origen states that in his time (186-253 A.D.) most of the ancient manuscripts 
had this reading. He, however, adopted the reading Bethabara. ‘For Jordan is 
far off from Bethany, and Chrysostom (347-407 A.D.), though mentioning the 
reading Bethania, prefers the now accepted Bethabara. Jerome follows in the 
same steps and speaks of Bethabara only. 

The objection made by Origen is the same which has lately been urged by the 
author of ‘Supernatural Religion,” who points out the probability that Bethania is 
the true reading, and that while this cannot refer to the town of Lazarus, it ‘is 
scarcely possible that there could have been a second village of the name’ (vol. ii. 
p. 420). He further states that the place in question ‘is utterly unknown now.’ 

That Bethania, if the true reading, has no connection with the village near 
Jerusalem, is clearly evident from the Fourth Gospel, as the position of that place 
is defined (chap. xi. 18). 

‘Now Bethany was nigh unto Jerusalem, about fifteen furlongs off.’ 

The place in question ‘beyond Jordan’ is therefore not in any way connected 
with this village, for ‘beyond Jordan’ is applied in the Old and New Testament, 
and in the Talmud, to the third division of the Holy Land, called in the Mishma 
(Shevith ix. 2) Perea, the limits of which are fixed with great exactitude by the 
Rabbinical commentators. 

To show that Bethany beyond Jordan isa well-known title, and that this reading 
is quite reconcilable with the other reading Bethabara, seems to me a point of con- 
siderable interest, as materially strengthening the argument of the topographical 
correctness of the Fourth Gospel, the geography of which has been lately subjected 
to severe criticism, though not by authors very well acquainted with the subject. 

The writer of an article entitled “The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel,” in 
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the Edinburgh Review, of Jan., 1877, points to the identification of Bethany 
beyond Jordan with a certain Tell Anihji, as proposed by Dr. Caspari ; 
but this will not be admitted by any Arabic student as representing the word 
Bethania, because the HW and the / are radicals which have no equivalents in the 
Greek word, and because the name applies to a Tell east of Jordan, about 
21 miles from Kana; it has a descriptive meaning in Arabic which may be 
rendered ‘the prominent (or conspicuous) hillock.’ 

It is, however, quite a gratuitous assumption that Bethania is here meant to be 
the name of a village or town, and the suggestion I would make is that the writer 
refers to the well-known district of Batanea, which has left traces of-its name to 
the present day in the district called Ard el BethAniceh ‘beyond Jordan.’ 

The name Batanea occurs in the Targums and the Samaritan versions of the 
Old Testament, in the writings of Josephus, Ptolemy, and Eusebius, and the 
following are the indications of the position of the district : 

ist. In the Targum of Jonathan (Psa. Ixviii. 23), Bothenin stands instead 
of the Hebrew Bashan, and the same change occurs in Deut. xxxiii. 22. In the 
preceding chapter (xxxii. 14) the Targum of Jerusalem reads Bathenia for 
Bashan. The two words are, in fact, the same, Sin and T eth being convertible 
in Hebrew, as they are constantly interchanged in the language of the native 
peasantry, who pronounce the The of the, Arabic alphabet like Sin. The 
Targums therefore identify Batania with Bashan. 

ond. The Samaritan Pentateuch reads Batanin in every instance where Bashan 
occurs in the Hebrew. 

3rd. Eusebius (Onom. s.v. Bacdy) gives its mame as existing in his day under 
the form Batanaia (Garavaia), in which statement he is followed by Jerome. 

It is, therefore, important in the next place to state the limits of Bashan, and 
these are approximately given in the Old Testament (Deut. iii. 10-14; Josh. xii. 
5). It belonged to the half tribe of Manasseh, and was situate north of Gilead, and 
extended as far as Hermon. On the east it included Salchah (Sulkhad), on the 
west it reached to the Arabah or Jordan Valley (see Dict. Bib.); the name 
signifies ‘soft and level soil’ (Ar. Bathana), and applied to the rich cornland of 
this district, where the crops are finer than in any other part of the Holy Land. 

4th. The notices of Batanea in Josephus are few. The districts of Trachonitis 
(el Lejah), of Gaulonitis (J aulan), and Auranitis (H auran), were within the 
limits of the ancient Bashan, and Batanea appears to have been specially applied 
to a district south of Trachonitis and west of Auranitis (see Rel. Pal. p. 108). The 
name Ard el Bethania now applies rather farther east to the district of the 
Lejah, north of Jebel Hauran (the hill of Bashan) ; but the position given 
by Josephus would appear to include the south-western portion of the kingdom 
of Og. 

sth. Ptolemy (140 A.D.) speaks of the region of Batanea as including Tracho- 
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nitis, and gives it apparently a greater latitude of meaning, and the same extension 
of the meaning, as referring to all Bashan, is deducible from Josephus (Ant. iv. 7, 4), 
where Golan is placed in Batanea, which thus reached to the Jordan Valley (see 
Rel. Pal., p. 318). 

6th. In the ‘Onomasticon’ Batanea is made identical with Bashan, as above 
noticed, and the following places are noticed as within its limits : 


t. Ashtaroth Ps Sunamein. 
2. Golan in the Jaulan. 
3. Gergasa on the east of the Sea of Galilee, 


besides others of doubtful position. In addition to these, a place of some 
importance to the present question must be noticed, which is also placed by the 
‘Onomasticon’ in Batanea—namely, Namara. 

Under the head of Nemra Eusebius mentions a town as existing in his day 
called Nabara, or according to another edition, Abara. The former is more 
probably the correct reading, as the Latin has Namara, but it is worthy of notice 
that the place is identified by Eusebius with Nimrah, near Heshbon (Numb. 
xxxii. 3), and that Epiphanius (Contra Heres 51, fifth cent.) reads Bethamara 
for Bethabara (Rel. Pal. p. 627). This town of Nabara was in Batanea according 
to Eusebius, and would seem to be possibly the same which is mentioned as 
identical with Bethnimrah (Josh. xiii. 27), a town of Gad, and as being near to 
Livias, which was situate in the neighbourhood of Mount Nebo. Eusebius 
evidently refers to the true site of Bethnimrah opposite Jericho, in one case, but in 
the other probably to a ruin still existing near Kanaw at, within the limits of 
the modern Ard el Bethaniah, and called Nimreh. This place is noticed 
in the Jerusalem Talmud as on the eastern boundary of the ‘land.’ 

The curious connection which thus apparently exists between Batanea, Abara, 
and Nimrah, has led modern scholars to place the site of Bethabara at Nimrin, 
in the Jordan Valley, opposite Jericho (see Smith’s Dict. Bib. and Murray’s new 
Map), yet this connection is only apparent, as the reading Abara is easily shown 
to be a corruption, and because the Jordan Valley site is not in Batanea as 
Namara was. 

The general drift of the above notes tends to show that Bathania was the well- 
known late appellation of the kingdom of Og, which still existed in the fourth 
century, and of which traces still remain. The exact limitation of Batanea is not 
deducible, but Reland, one of the greatest authorities on the subject, considers the 
district to extend to Jordan, and thus a town near the river could have stood 
within this territory, if it were not further south than that part of the valley which 
is opposite to Lower Galilee. It is impossible, however, to include the traditional 
site of Bethabara, or that at Nimrin, within the limits of Batanea. 
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An objection to the identification of Bethany beyond Jordan with Batanea may 
perhaps be founded on the long form Bn@avia, but as has been shown above, the 
longer form Bothenin occurs in the Targums, and in addition to this, the use of 
the letter » in the Greek of Old and New Testament is irregular. Thus in the 
LXX. we have BnOcaSee for Bathsheba, and BaOpepa for Bethrapha. In the New 
Testament Bethphage is spelt with the long 7 and also with the short ¢, and in the 
‘Onomasticon’ Bethshemesh and other words are given in the same way with both. 

An old objection to the topographical exactitude of the fourth gospel was 
founded on the assumption that Bethabara was near Jericho, and that it would thus 
be impossible for our Lord to reach Cana of Galilee ‘on the third day ; but there 
is no evidence beyond the tradition of the fourth century to fix Bethabara so far 
south, whilst a position near Upper Galilee would both suit the narrative and allow 
of the reconciliation of the two readings Bethany and Bethabara. 

Bethabara is commonly spoken of as the site of our Lord’s baptism. In this 
again we follow the fourth century tradition. From the Gospel we gather nothing 
beyond the fact that it was the scene of certain events which are placed in the 
Gospel Harmonies (see Smith’s Dict. Bib. p. 721) after the Temptation, and which 
occupied two days, seemingly consecutive, whilst on the third Jesus reached Cana 
of Galilee. 

In a former paper (‘Quarterly Statement, April, 1875) I called attention to the 
fact that the name ’Ab4ara still applies to the principal ford of Jordan north of 
Beisan, and thus leading to Bashan or Batanea, whilst the site is within a day’s 
journey of the neighbourhood of Nazareth. Against this identification all that can 
be urged is the tradition which places Bethabara near Jericho. It may be said also 
that the name is merely descriptive, and might apply to any other ford ; to this I 
can only reply, that of more than 50 fords the names of which were collected by 
the Survey party, not one other had any name at all approaching in sound to this, 
and that, though doubtless descriptive, it is not a common name in the country, as 
it does not reappear in the list of 6,000 names within the limits of the Survey. 

It seems difficult to understand how the name Bethabara can have been 
accepted by the early fathers of the Church, unless the site either existed in their 
day or a tradition dating as early as the middle of the second century pointed to it 
as the site of the Bathania cf the Gospel. The above notes will serve at all events 
to show that the topography is capable of exact explanation whichever reading be 
the more authentic. 


C. R. CONDER. 


KADESH OF THE HITTITES. 


HAVING reached Beyrout on the 29th March, and being unable to commence actual 
operations until the arrival of our men, stores, and instruments, which were not due 
for a month, we cast about for some useful occupation of the time which must thus 
of necessity intervene—the month of April being one of the best in the year for 
field operations. Our projected field of action in the Hauran was for the moment 
closed, in consequence of difficulties between the Turks and the Druzes; while the 
time necessary for travelling to the Sea of Galilee, and for making any really useful 
explorations on its shores, would have been so long as to interfere with our other 
plans. We therefore determined to devote a fortnight to the investigation of a 
question which is probably of greater antiquarian interest than any other, of those 
as yet unsettled in Northern Syria, namely, the recovery and exploration of the 
sacred southern capital of the Hittites—the famous city of Kadesh on the Orontes. 

For this purpose we hired horses and tents, and armed with a circular letter 
from the Waly at Damascus, kindly obtained by the Consul (Mr. Jago), we left 
Beyrout on the 1st of April—the third day after our disembarkation—and journey- 
ing across the Lebanon to Zahleh and Baalbek, pushed northwards to the lake and 
town of Homs, returning by the pass between Lebanon and the Anseiriyeh moun- 
tains to Tripoli, where we were caught by the equinoctial gales, and whence, after 
the delay of two days due to the storm, we returned to Beyrout on the 17th April. 
The expedition was more successful in its results than we had hoped, and Lieutenant 
Mantell was not less of opinion than I am myself disposed to be, that the discovery 
of the true site of Kadesh—a city as old as the time of Moses at least—has been the 
reward of our investigations. 

Baalbek.—We were detained for two days at Baalbek awaiting the Waly’s 
letter; and our studies were, I hope, not without interest. Several inscriptions in 
the temple-fortress are enumerated by M. Waddington, and others were shown to 
me in 1873 by Mr. Wright ; but one which we lit upon, in a small ruined chamber 
behind the northern apse of the basilica of Theodosius in the great court, is possibly 
unknown. It is written in long narrow letters rudely painted in red on white 
plaster, and has been partly obliterated by the fall of the plaster. The form of the 
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letters seems to indicate Byzantine origin, and the inscription seems probably to be 
of the date of the erection of this basilica (379 to 395 A.D.). It occupies a space of 
1 foot 9 inches by 3 feet 3 inches, but there are traces of other letters to the right. 
On the left no further letters can have existed, the inscription being close to the 
south-west corner of the vault, near the ground. After carefully cleaning the plaster 
the following letters became clearly visible : 


IN serge a P ee roca 
TONPY <>... ENAY AS: . 
.. POCAAMBANON®QC.. A IAN.. 
sie cme cee OVTIPOR = 4OY 22 1Oee 


I have not the means at hand for attempting to decipher this text, although 
several words, including the rpochauBavwv gus of the fourth line, are easily legible. 
It may be noted that the peculiar form of the Q (which resembles a W) is observable 
in another inscription at Baalbek, namely, in the round temple which was dedicated 
in later times by the Christians to St. Barbara. Here, on the stones of the interior, 
is painted a red cross on a white ground in a yellow circle, with the inscription 
Tovtw Nixn, the form of the 2 being that of aW. There are many other crosses cut 
on this building, and also on the bases of the columns in the Temple of the Sun, or 
smaller temple. It is curious to observe that the basilica of Theodosius has its 
apses at the west end, showing: that the practice of orientation was not invariably 
adopted until after the close of the fourth century—a conclusion which agrees with 
the direction of Constantine’s basilica at Jerusalem. 

The basilica of Theodosius is built on the same central line with the great’ 
temple, of which only the six pillars remain. Lieutenant Mantell took careful 
azimuth and altitude observations, which determine the bearing of this line as 77° 
east of true north. The sun rises on this line on April 28th and August 14th (as 
nearly as can be determined), and sets on February 24th and October 17th. 

It may be remarked that the mourning for the Sun-god Thammuz occurred in 
the sixth month of the Jewish year on the fifth day (Ezek. viii. 1-14), or about the 
middle of August—as nearly as can be reckoned considering the periodical inter- 
calation of the Veadar month. This mourning was succeeded by a joyful feast 
three days later. Possibly the orientation of the Sun Temple may have some con- 
nection with the rising of the sun on this line on the 14th August. It is also 
noticeable that the Jebel Sunnin appears on the west framed by the pillars of 
the great temple, the centre line of which passes about 3° to the left of the apparent 
summit. Whether this be designedly so arranged, or is merely accidental, seems 
doubtful. 


The inscriptions on the bases of the two columns of the portico at Baalbek, 
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attributing the erection of this sanctuary, built in honour of ‘all the gods of 
Heliopolis, to Antoninus Pius, and to Julia Domna, wife of Septimus Severus, and 
daughter of Bassianus, priest of the sun at Emesa (Homs), are well known. In the 
southern vault, by which the great platform is usually reached, there is, on one of 
the keystones, a bust of Hercules in high relief, with the inscription DIVISIO 
MOSCI, as recorded by M. Waddington. In the southern parallel vault are 
inscriptions shown to me in 1873 by Mr. W. Wright, also on keystones of the 
arched roof; the first, on the east, DIVISIO CHON ; the second, near the west, 
CIRSV. In the same vault is one keystone ornamented with a female bust in high 
relief, and another with some floral emblems. These are scarcely visible in the 
darkness, but the vaults were originally lighted by windows in the arches, which are 
now filled up with rubbish. 

On the north side of the great court are other fragments of inscriptions on 
pedestals projecting from the walls, doubtless once supporting statues. I do not 
know whether they have been previously copied, but they are apparently too 
fragmentary to have any value. The first noticed is: 


ee Out Ol ls... (EAE 


The second, to the left : 


© >  LANAA 


As the temples of Baalbek were dedicated to all the gods, it becomes of interest 
to study the symbolism of the niches and other decorated portions. One of the 
alcoves on the north wall of the great court has five niches with carved roofs, the 
central one having a head of the sun-god surrounded with rays, like that at Rukhleh 
on Hermon. On the left is a niche with the figure of a man, and another with an 
eagle flying among stars. On the right the design represents fishes swimming ona 
great shell; the fifth design is unfortunately obliterated, but perhaps represented 
some kind of beast, all creation being thus shown surrounding the sun-god. 

Among the busts carved on the roof of the colonnade surrounding the smaller 
temple may be recognised Diana with her quiver, Ceres with the cornucopia, a 
winged genius—perhaps Eros or Ganymede ; a warrior—possibly Mars; a graceful 
Dionysius with bunches of grapes, and other figures with attributes less easily 
interpreted. Dr. Robinson speaks of one as a Leda. Hercules with his lion’s skin 
and club is sculptured, as above noted, in the southern vault. On the west side of 
the colonnade lies a portion of the fallen roof, with a design representing a female 
suckling an infant—probably one of the nurse-goddesses of Asia. The size of 
this block may be imagined by the fact that innumerable names of visitors have 


been written on a single fold of the drapery, 
18 
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The frieze which is sculptured on the retaining wall of the raised western cella 
of the smaller temple has been mutilated by later occupants of the place; but it is 
sufficiently preserved to show that it originally represented some kind of religious 
dance. One figure blows a long pipe, a second appears to have some kind of horn, 
a Pan’s pipe lies at the foot of the latter, and to the left the thyrsus is plainly visible. 
in the hand of along robed figure with floating hair. Beneath this cella is a 
vault, in which a tomb was discovered, containing human bones and other relics. 
These would probably belong to the Christian period, when this temple was con- 
verted into a church. 

The exterior masonry at Baalbek is generally drafted, though not with the 
regularity of the Temple walls at Jerusalem. A careful examination shows, how- 
ever, that the tooling of the stones is entirely different. Those at Jerusalem were 
worked with a toothed instrument, while at Baalbek a pointed chisel has been 
employed. The criss cross dressing never appears at Baalbek, and seems to be 
distinctive of the Herodian masonry at Jerusalem. In 1873 Mr. Wright pointed 
out on the north wall some Greek masons’ marks, but I was unable to find these 
again, perhaps in consequence of the direction of the light. 

Magnificent as is the ornamentation of these great temples, the work seems 
never to have been completed. We were much struck with evidences of unfinished 
work ; capitals sketched in stone, but not cut out ; mouldings terminating suddenly, 
and leaving an unfinished line along the cornice. At the great height at which 
many of these details are placed, the imperfections are invisible; but in many 
cases, when closely examined, there can be no doubt that the design has never been 
completely worked out. 

From Baalbek we travelled along the western slopes of the Antilebanon, 
passing Nahleh, which preserves the Hebrew name Nachal (‘a Torrent’), due to 
the fine stream in the gorge beneath, and where are remains of a temple; Lebweh, 
the Libo of the Antonine Itinerary, near to which is one of the principal sources of 
the Orontes; and the village, El “Ain, which seems not improbably to be 
the Biblical Ain (Num. xxxiv. 11), south of Riblah; and on the evening of this 
_day (6th), we reached Ras Baalbek, where we found Christian ruins and a tradition 
of a ruined monastery, with a holy spring, the water of which was said to give milk 
to any nursing mother who might make a pilgrimage to the spot—a tradition 
which may be found in other parts of Palestine, as, for instance, at Bethlehem. 

From Ras Baalbek we rode north-west to visit the fine blue pool of ’Ain el 
’Asy, the largest source of Orontes, situated in a desolate gorge under Lebanon, 
and thence to the little medizval hermitage of Mar Martin, where the Maronite 
saint is said to have had his eyes put out by a certain Nicola. The caves are 
situated ina cliff east of the river, and look down on the rushing stream beneath. 
A masonry wall, with loopholes, once protected the passage in front of the caves— 
a narrow ledge of rock ; the site was one well fitted for a hermitage, and similar 
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caves occur west of the river,a few miles further north, at a site called Magharet 
er Rahib (‘Monk’s Cave’). 

Kamf’a el Hirmil—About noon we reached the conspicuous monument 
called Kamti’a el Hirmil, from the village of Hirmil, which is not far from it, on the 
opposite or western side of the Orontes. The Kamt’a (‘Monument’) is perhaps 
the most conspicuous landmark in Syria, standing on the summit of swelling downs 
of black basalt, with a view extending northwards in the vicinity of Homs, and 
southwards in fine weather to Hermon. We carefully measured and sketched the 
details of the monument, but it has been visited by Robinson and Vandevelde, and 
the beautiful drawings of detail made by the latter (now in possession of Mr. W. 
Dickson in Edinburgh), leave little to be desired. The building appears to have 
been solid, and is founded on three steps of black basalt. It measures 10 yards 
side at the base, and consists of two stories each, with flat pilasters and cornice, 
and a pyramidal superstructure above them. The height, as calculated from the 
vertical angles taken by Lieutenant Mantell, appears to be as follows (a much 
higher estimate than that given by Beedeker) : 


FT. IN 

Three basalt steps Eat er eee 2 6 
First story, including cornice As ee 28 O 
Second ,, rt * sie Pig 22 O 
Pyramid ~ i. se St ee He 26 O 
Motals nc ees sie 79 6 


On the lower story are designs in relief. On the east a wild boar hunted by two 
hounds, flanked by bows and quivers, with spears and other implements repre- 
sented above. On the north are two stags, one standing, one lying, with horns 
like the fallow deer—spears and other weapons flank and separate them. On the 
west are bears, one walking and followed by its young one, the other rising erect. 
On the south-east the monument, which appears to have suffered from earthquake, 
has fallen down; and the design on the south side is partly destroyed, the fore-part 
of a dog pursuing a stag being, however, still visible. 

The monument is built of coarse limestone. The walls near its base are covered 
with the Wasim, or ‘tribe marks,’ of the Turkomans, who inhabit the desolate 
basalt moors which stretch to the north almost to the shores of the Lake of Homs. 
The details of the cornices and pilasters, some of which we measured carefully, 
appear to belong to a late period of classic art, and the whole structure seemed 
most to resemble the work of the second century A.D. in Syria. According to 
local tradition, the Kam(’a is the tomb of a Roman emperor, and there is nothing 
about the monument which seems to necessitate the idea of any earlier origin. 
It may be noted that the name CONNA occurs in the Antonine a between 

Koa Z 
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Heliopolis (Baalbek) and Laodicea (Tell Neby Mehdeh), in just about the a 
position for the Kamt’a, of which name CONNA may be perhaps a corruption. 

From the Kamt’a we rode north-east to Riblah (Num. xxxiv. 11), a large mud 
village, with poplars, close to the Orontes on the east bank, and thence to Kuseir, 
the seat of a Caimakam, or lieutenant-governor, lying some 3 miles south-east of. 
the Lake of Homs. The following day (8th April) we devoted to a thorough 
examination of the southern and eastern shores of this interesting lake, and on that 
day we discovered the actual site of the great Hittite city. , 

Kadesh on Orontes.— Before detailing our observations on the 
spot, it will perhaps be best briefly to explain the reasons why special interest 
attaches to this site. The conquests of the great eighteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties of Egyptian kings, in the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries before Christ, 
extended over the greater part of Palestine and Syria, and even as far as Asia 
Minor. Among their most formidable opponents were the Kheta, a light-coloured 
hairless people, wearing high caps and dresses somewhat similar to those of the 
Assyrians, but specially distinguished by their pointed and turned-up boots, like 
the modern Turkish slipper. The Kheta are by most antiquarians identified with 
the Hittites who inhabited Northern Syria (Josh. i. 4), and who had monarchs of 
their own in the time of Solomon (1 Kings x. 29, 2 Kings vii. 6). Thothmes ITI. 
encountered these formidable mountaineers in his expedition against Megiddo, and 
one of the pylons at Karnak, discovered by the late Mariette Bey, gives a list of 
towns, including the names of Kinnesrin, Aradus, Aleppo, and other places in 
Northern Syria conquered by Thothmes III. after his subjugation of the plains of 
Palestine and Galilee. 

The most important contest was, however, that between Rameses II. and the 
Hittites, in the fifth year of the Egyptian monarch’s reign, when he marched 
against the city of Kadesh on Orontes. A formidable league was formed to oppose 
him. The Mysians, the Teucrians, the Dardanians, the inhabitants of Aradus, 
Aleppo, and Carchemish, and even the Trojans (Iluna), and the tribes of Meso- 
potamia (Naharain), are said to have gathered to the Hittite standard, with 
many other unknown tribes. On the hieroglyphic pictures the Semitic bearded 
allies are distinguished by dress and arms from the beardless Hittites, who are 
supposed by some antiquarians to have belonged to a Turanian or Turkoman race 
from Asia Minor, which had overrun and subjugated the fertile plains of the 
Orontes, and had even penetrated to the very borders of the Egyptian territory. 

According to the ordinary chronology, the expedition of Rameses II. occurred 
while Israel was being oppressed by Jabin, King of Hazor, with his chariots of 
iron ; and, as it is clear from Egyptian records that the Canaanites were allies or 
tributaries of the Egyptians at this period, it is highly probable that the iron 
chariots came from Egypt, and belonged to that formidable force of chariots which 
Rameses brought up to the plains of Kadesh to subdue the Hittites. The route 
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pursued by Rameses was no doubt controlled by the impossibility of crossing 
rugged mountains with a force of chariots, and the road which we know him to 
have followed either on his return or on his advance—and probably on both 
occasions—led along the sea-coast towards Tripoli, passing the Dog River north of 
Beyrout, where three tablets carved in the rocks by his order still exist. 

Thothmes III., who had attacked Kadesh in the thirtieth year of his reign, 
founded a strong fortress near Aradus (er Riad) and Zamira (es Sumra, near the 
river Eleutherus), at the foot of Lebanon, and it seems probable that Rameses 
would have advanced from the same fortress—that is to say, from the Western Plain 
across the pass which separates the Lebanon from the Anseiriyeh mountains, and 
leads from Tripoli to Homs. 

The town of Kadesh on Orontes is generally said to have been on an island in 
a lake; but the representation in the Ramesseum at Thebes of the great battle 
between Rameses II. and the Hittites appears rather to show a fortress surrounded 
by a river, and situated not far from the borders of a lake. The name of this river 
in the hieroglyphs is Arunatha, or Hanruta, and the city is described as lying ‘on 
the western bank of Hanruta at the lake of the land of the Amorites.’ 

The various references to Kadesh on Orontes were kindly collected for me in 

1880 by the Rev. H.G. Tomkyns. The portion of the great battle-piece repre- 
senting the town is to be found copied in Sir G. Wilkinson’s ‘ Ancient Egyptians, 
Vol. L., p. 257. The city is shown with a double moat crossed by bridges ; on the 
left a broad stream flows to the lake, but on the right the piece is obliterated, and it 
is impossible to see whether the moat ran all round, or whether the town lay 
between the junction of two streams. Three higher and two smaller towers are 
shown, and the Hittite army occupies the ground to the left of the river, near the 
slrores of the lake. 

Mr. Tomkyns also called my attention to another representation of the town to 
be found in the Denkmiiler of Lepsius (III., plates 158, 159), where the plan is a 
long oval with a single moat. Three high towers are seen projecting above the 
rest, and the moat leads downwards on the left, and also away on the right, no 
bridges being shown. 

The lake, near or in which Kadesh stood, has long been identified with the 
Baheiret Homs, or Baheiret Koteineh, the lake 6 miles long and 2 miles broad 
through which the Orontes passes between Riblah and Homs about 8 miles south- 
west of the latter town. This lake, according to Abu el Feda, the geographer, was 
called in his times Bahr et Kades ; but the title is no longer known, and the actual 
site of Kadesh was doubtful. It is true that an island exists in this lake, but the 
Egyptian account of the fight cannot be understood easily on the supposition that 
this island, three-fourths of a mile distant from the shore, was the place attacked, 
and I was never able to understand the topography of the battle until, when stand- 
ing on the true site of Kadesh, it became suddenly all clear. 
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The Egyptian army was arrayed south of the city of Shabatun, with the brigade 
of Amun behind and the brigade of Ra west of Shabatun. Shasu (or Arab) spies 
were here brought before the Pharaoh and gave false intelligence to the effect that 
the King of the Hittites was far away, near Aleppo, whereas he lay really in 
ambush behind the town of Kadesh. Rameses accordingly began to descend 
towards the region north-west of Kadesh, and there halted to rest. His scouts 
here informed him of the secret which they extorted from some Hittite prisoners, 
and the forces near Shabatun were ordered to advance. The King of the Hittites 
passed over the ditch south of Kadesh and fell upon and routed the brigade of Ra, 
which retreated ‘on the road upwards to the place where the king was.’ Rameses 
was thus attacked on his right flank and his retreat cut off by 2,500 chariots of the 
allies. He, however, charged the Hittites, and drove them before him to the 
Orontes, where many of their soldiers and chariots were lost, and where the King 
of Aleppo was drowned. The battle is said to have been ‘in the plain of the land 
of Kadesh’” On the following morning, Rameses attacked the city, which yielded 
to him, and a peace was made with the Hittite King and written ona plate of 
silver, the text of which venerable treaty remains to the present day preserved in 
the official account of this campaign. 

Such, then, was the problem to be solved—the discovery of a moated city on 
-Orontes near the lake of Homs, in such a position as to agree with the minute 
description of the Egyptian scribe. This site we lit upon unexpectedly in the im- 
portant ancient city generally known as Tell Neby Men deh, situated on the 
left bank of Orontes about four English miles south of the Lake of Homs: for we 
discovered that the name Kades was known to all the inhabitants of the vicinity 
as applying to extensive ruins on the south side of this great Tell, while Neby 
Mendeh is the name of an important sacred shrine on the highest part of the hill, 
close to which a small Arab village has now grown up. Not only is the name of 
Kadesh thus preserved, but in looking down from the summit of the Tell, we 
appeared to see the very double moat of the Egyptian picture, for while the stream of 
Orontes is dammed up so as to form asmall lake, some 50 yards across on the 
south-east of the site, a fresh brook flows on the west and north to join the river, 
and an outer line of moat is formed by earthen banks, which flank a sort of 
aqueduct parallel with the main stream. The united waters flow northwards from 
the Tell, and fall into the lake of Homs. Thus only on the south is Kadesh not 
naturally protected with a wet ditch, and the moat may very possibly have 
formerly been completed by cutting a cross channel from Orontes to the northern 
stream.* 


* Dr. Robinson states that the only traveller who had visited Tell Neby Mendeh in his time was Dr. 
Thomson, of Beyrout, who in 1846 found a ditch running from the Orontes to the stream on the west (which 
he calls el Mukadtyeh). This ditch we did not see, but it possibly exists still rather further south than 
the point to which we followed the stream. Dr. Thomson specially notices that the Tell was thus isolated on 
an island between the two streams. 
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We spent some considerable time in examining this important site, and in 
taking compass observations from the Tell. The mound is remarkably conspicuous 
from all sides, and the view from the top is extensive. On the south the plain of 
the Buka’a is visible, stretching between the Lebanon and Antilebanon, as far as 
the ridge or shed on which the Kam(’a stands up against the sky-line. To the 
east is the rich fertile plain which extends from Orontes, some 20 miles, to the foot 
of the mountains, and the fine peaks above Palmyra, streaked with patches of snow, 
form the extreme distance. On the north-east the plains of Homs stretch to the 
horizon, and great Tells, the sites of buried cities, rise from the flat expanse, while 
a dusty mound, and a few white domes and minarets, with dark gardens to the 
left, mark the position of Homs itself. On the north the long narrow lake gleams 
between its shallow marshy shores, and three large Tells, one in the water, two on 
the eastern shore, are specially conspicuous. The north-west shore is bare and 
black, the basalt moors rising westwards, to form a long low ridge, and dotted here 
and there with black Turkoman encampments, while behind these downs is seen 
the distant chain of the Anseiriyeh mountains, with the great crusading fortress of 
Krak des Chevaliers (Kal’at el Hosn), in a conspicuous position on the heights. 

To the south of these mountains a gap occurs, and on the west and south-west 
the ridge of Lebanon, with dusky brushwood and rocky spurs, rises to the snow- 
clad summit of the Cedars. The rich plateau east of the Orontes is scattered with 
mud villages, with here and there a group of poplars, but the basalt moors are 
almost entirely uncultivated. In the arable land a race of Fellahin, whose black 
beards and hooked noses bear a strong family likeness to the features of the 
ancient Assyrians, as shown on the bas-reliefs, is settled ; but the Turkomans, who 
may perhaps be considered to be the modern representatives of the Hittites, are 
encamped on the moors, and are found far west in the pastures below Kal’at el 
Hosn. The scene is perhaps almost unchanged from that on which Rameses 
looked down as he crossed the western watershed and descended to the south-west 
shores of the Hittite lake; and the same mixture of Turanian and Semitic 
nationalities which students trace on the walls of the Ramesseum is still observable 
by the traveller in the vicinity of Kadesh. 

Dr. Robinson, whose journey only extended as far north as Riblah, identifies the 
site of Tell Neby Mendeh with the Laodicea of Lebanon (also called Laodicea 
Scabiosa), mentioned by Ptolemy and Polybius, and shown on the Peutinger Tables. 
The distance from Homs, and the fact that Polybius mentions a lake and marshes 
near this Laodicea, serve to confirm this identification, which does not in any way 
interfere with the supposition that the town was formerly called Kadesh. Laodicea 
ad Libanum (as it is called by Strabo and Pliny) was one of the six towns named 
by Seleucus Nicator (about 300 B.c.), in honour of his mother Laodice, and the fact 
that the site at Neby Mendeh was that of an ancient capital of the district would 
naturally have commended it to the Greek monarch, while at the present day we 
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find, as in so many other cases in Palestine, that the ancient Semitic appellation 
has survived the more modern foreign title, and that Laodicea is once more 
known as Kadesh. 

Tell Neby Mendeh is a great mound without any traces of rock—so far as we 
could see—extending about 400 yards in a direction about 40° east of True North. 
The highest part is on the north-east, where is a Moslem grave-yard looking down 
on gardens in the flat tongue between the two streams. The height is here perhaps 
100 feet above the water. On the south-west the mound sinks gradually into the 
plough land. The village is situated about the middle of the Tell, with the shrine 
of Neby Mendeh—a large square building with a very white dome, at the north- 
west angle of the group of houses, which are rudely built of basalt chips in mortar, 
with mud roofs. Large mud ovens are erected east of the village. On the south- 
west, at the stream of El Mukadiyeh, is the Tahtinet Kades, a modern mill 
built of older materials, chiefly of basalt, and immediately north of this the brook 
is crossed by a bridge of one arch, while a second arch crosses the outer channel or 
aqueduct, these bridges being just in the same position in which they appear on the 
Egyptian picture, and while on the one hand they are of modern masonry, on the 
other they lead to roads, the line of which is probably unaltered. The stream is 
fresh, and flows quickly ; we saw a good many fish swimming in it, and fragments 
of column shafts lay on the ground near the mill and the bridges. 

The principal ruins are on the flat ground east of the mill. Here in 1864 Dr. 
Thomson found the peasants breaking up the stones ; and long trenches have been 
dug, from which blocks of limestone have been excavated and carried away. The 
ground is strewn with chips of limestone and basalt and fragments of pottery all 
over the ploughland. A piece of wall is still standing, built of small rubble in hard 
mortar, which is full of pounded pottery and charcoal, while courses of thin well- 
burnt bricks, like those used by the Romans, are built in between the courses of 
rubble. Still further east are the foundations of a building called El Kamit’a, 
about 50 feet square, with remains of a doorway in the south-east corner. Some 
broken pillar shafts lie near, and the walls appear to have been ornamented with 
pilasters in low relief, the details of which, as well as those of a fragment of cornice, 
resemble the mouldings at Kamti’a el Hirmil. These probably are remains of the 
Laodicea of later times, for even in the early Christian period this city was the see 
of a bishop. 

Recrossing the western bridges, we followed the stream of E] Mukadtyeh south- 
wards, and found lying in a field a fragment of sculpture representing a seated 
figure without head or shoulders. It was of very rude execution, and probably not 
very ancient. No inscription was visible on the stone. 

Crossing to the south of the village we regained the great dam with sluices 
which is built right across the Orontes, at the foot of the Tell on the east. It 
occupies the position of the eastern bridge shown in the Egyptian picture, and 
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though the masonry is apparently modern the foundations may perhaps be 
ancient. The mill on the dam has several fragments of ancient masonry built into 
its walls, and the door lintel has a curious design, with an Arab inscription much 
defaced, and a central circle enclosing what appears to be a sabre or cutlass. 

Near the eastern end of the dam—which is some 25 yards or more in length—a 
Greek tombstone has been built into the causeway, which had apparently been lately 
excavated. The following letters were very clearly legible on the stone, which lies 
on its side: 


OA EBT... 
TYMBOCETI EI... 
MACEAAYAXENAITN 
AMMIACHNAAEITA 


PPT ECE Seen OCYNHC 
IEPEIAN 
ETQN'NA 


So far as a cursory examination throws light on this text, it would appear to have 
belonged to a priest of Emesa (Apmcaonv), and to contain his age at the time of 
his death. This inscription proves the late period of construction of the upper 
part of the masonry in the dam. 

The inhabitants of the village were quite unaccustomed to seeing Franks, and 
much alarmed at our appearance accompanied by soldiers. They denied that any 
inscriptions existed on the spot, and would not allow that they ever found coins or 
other antiquities in digging. Nevertheless, I have rarely met with any site which 
seemed more likely to repay careful examination, and it seems highly probable 
that, if a mine could be driven through the Tell, Hittite remains might be dis- 
covered. It is just such a mound which has lately, at Jerablis (the northern Hittite 
capital of Carchemish on Euphrates), produced the valuable sculptures now in the 
British Museum. The interest taken by Professor Sayce and other learned autho- 
rities in the recovery of monuments similar to the Hamath stones and the 
inscriptions of Carchemish and Asia Minor, would, I think, lead them to attach 
great importance to a complete examination of the ruins at the site of Kadesh, 
which it will, I think, be generally admitted we have now at last recovered. The 
suggestion that the Hamath stones were of Hittite origin was, I believe, first put 
forward in 1873 by the Rev. W. Wright of Damascus, and it seems now generally 
admitted. The Hamath stones were cut in basalt, and the chief material used in 
the village houses at Tell Neby Mendeh is the same—a hard compact black volcanic 
stone. It is possible that a minute examination of the village buildings, and of 
the interior of the shrine of Neby Mendeh, might result in the discovery of in- 
scribed stones even above the surface; but we were unable to see or hear of any 
such during our visit. 

- 19 
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Tell Neby Mendeh appears to be a sacred site of great antiquity, and this again 
is not unnatural when we reflect that the name Kadesh itself indicates a ‘sacred’ 
city consecrated to the Sun God, or to his consort Astarte. Neby Mendeh himself is 
said to have been a son of ‘Our Lord Jacob, though which of the twelve tribes is 
intended—unless the word be a corruption of Manasseh—it is not easy to under- 
stand. The spring from which the tributary stream of el Mukadiyeh flows is called 
et Tannur (‘The Oven’), aterm applied (I believe in the Koran itself) to a certain 
deep chasm, whence, according to Moslem tradition, the waters of the Deluge first 
broke forth; and it is evident that a tradition of Noah’s flood still exists in connection 
with the Tell and the lake, for some three miles north of the Tell and east of the 
river there is a curious site, known as Sefinet Neby Nah, ‘Ark of the 
Prophet Noah.’ 

It is a great platform of earth, some 300 yards square, with small mounds at 
the four angles, as if representing the remains of towers. It is surrounded with a 
ditch about 40 feet deep and wide. No traces of masonry are visible, and the plat- 
form is covered with furrows, having been converted into a ploughed field by the 
peasantry. The direction of the sides is about north-east and south-west. An 
ancient road runs northwards, a little to the west, and on this, close to ‘Arjan, about 
half a mile from Tell Neby Mendeh, we found a Roman milestone lying fallen— 
another detail which favours the identification of the Tell with the Laodicea of the 
Itineraries. 

Before quitting the subject of Kadesh on Orontes, a word must be said as to 
the position of Shabatuna, the place whence Rameses II. advanced to attack the 
Hittite capital. This town or fortress was situated north of the position occupied 
by the most advanced brigade of the Egyptian army. Rameses, at sunrise, ‘ went 
further upwards,’ and arrived south of Shabatuna; he then went ‘further down- 
wards, and came to the vicinity of the lake. The defeated brigade of Rameses 
retreated ‘on the road upwards to the place where the king was, The final 
advance on Kadesh was made in the evening, and the Hittites were driven into the 
Orontes. 

Now all these indications of topographical features are easily explained on the 
supposition that Rameses was advancing by the pass which leads from the plains 
of Tripoli to the lake of Homs. It is evident that in an advance of some 15 or 
20 miles from the vicinity of Shabatuna, the Pharaoh crossed a ridge and descended 
into the plains north-west of Kadesh, near the southern shores of the Hittite 
lake. 

Just such a ridge intervenes between the broad plains of Homs and the small 
basin called el Bukei’a, which lies west of the watershed, and which is com- 
manded by the castle on the mountain to the north, the great stronghold Kal’at el 
Hosn. The lake of Homs is some 1,500 or 1,600 feet above the Mediterranean, 
and the top of the basalt ridge forming the pass is probably about 2,000 feet above 
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the same level, The Bukei’a basin, which is a fertile plain about 5 miles wide, full 
of springs, which feed the river Eleutherus, dotted with clumps of oak and covered 
with Turkoman encampments, is surrounded with basalt hills, 400 to 500 feet high. 
The great Crusading fortress, on its steep limestone ridge, looks down on the whole 
region. To the west, the Mediterranean is seen beyond the low hills, and the broad 
seaside plain; to the south, the spurs of Lebanon rise from the Bukei’a basin ; to 
the south-east, the greater part of the lake of Homs is seen, with two black 
mounds, one being the Tell Neby Mendeh, the other the island in the lake 
itself, 

A narrow pass is seen leading through the basalt ridge from the western basin 
to the long flat eastern slope which stretches to the borders of the lake. In the 
Bukei’a basin, south of Kal’at el Hosn, a suitable situation for the great camp of 
the Egyptian armies might be found. By the eastern pass Rameses would have 
ascended and again descended in a distance of some 15 miles before reaching the 
battle-field. On the west an equally easy line of advance would have brought the 
Egyptian reinforcements from the sea-coast to the Bukei’a basin. The question 
thus naturally. suggests itself whether Kal’at el Hosn may not stand on the site of 
Shabatuna and of that fortress at the foot of Lebanon built by Thothmes III, not 
‘far from the river Eleutherus. 

I find that this identification has already been proposed in 1874 in a paper 
communicated by M. Blanche, the French Vice-Consul at Tripoli, to the Institut 
Egyptien, on 7th August, and through the kindness of this gentleman I am able 
to give the arguments in favour of this view, which agree with the discovery of 
Kadesh at Tell Neby Mendeh. 

The last syllable Na, in the name Shabatuna, is probably an Egyptian affix, 
such as was commonly added to Semitic words. The word to be understood is the 
Hebrew Shabat, or Sabbath, which in modern Arabic would take the form 
Sebta, ‘rest’ (as in the case of the Ballfitet Sebta at Hebron). Now, immediately 
north of Kal’at el Hosn is the deep gorge in which the white monastery of St. 
George, with its red-tiled roof, is seen nestling; and about a mile below the 
monastery is the wonderful intermittent spring whence rises the Nahr es Sebta, 
or ‘ River of Rest,’ the Sabbatic river of the ancients (see ‘ Wars, vii. 5, 1), which 
still flows on an average once in a week from its cavern. Here, then, in the 
immediate vicinity of Kal’at el Hosn, the name Shabat still exists, and is known 
from a remote period to have always existed, and there seems therefore no good 
reason to doubt that the fortress of the Crusaders occupied the site of an older 
Egyptian stronghold commanding the important pass from the sea-coast to 
Tripoli. 

Our attention after leaving the site of Kadesh was devoted to the examination 
of the lake itself, which is generally allowed to be mainly and perhaps altogether 
artificial. We visited the shore at the point nearest to the island, which is called 
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Tell el Baheirah, ‘The Mound of the Lake’, The shore is flat and marshy ; 
the island is about } mile from the mainland, and perhaps } mile in length. We 
found it to be entirely laid out in gardens, which are cultivated with a mattock. A 
few huts (el Mezr’ah) exist on the south-west, the peasantry crossing over on rafts 
formed of inflated skins, which are, however, only large enough for one man each, 
and quite unmanageable in a wind. Three of these rafts we saw, on each of which 
aman stood punting with a long pole, and drifting eastwards to the shore. We 
were informed that it would take five hours to make a raft, and that with the wind 
in the west the island could not be reached from that side of the lake—if indeed 
the raft could be used at all. The idea of constructing boats or large rafts to con- 
vey animals seems never to have occurred to the natives; but my interest in the 
island was much lessened by the previous discovery of the site of Kadesh on the 
mainland. There is no reference in the Egyptian records to any attack on an island 
situate at so great a distance from the shore—no account of rafts or boats; while 
the picture of Kadesh shows a double moat with bridges, indicating a river 
rather than a lake; for the Hittites can scarcely be supposed, even if we con- 
sider the scale of the Egyptian picture to be distorted, to have constructed 
bridges nearly a mile in length,-from the island to the shore, as would be neces- 
sary if this part of the lake were as wide at that time as it now is. 

Leaving the island therefore unvisited, we rode along the right bank of the lake, 
near which there are several mud villages and fine corn-fields and lentil-patches. 
Tell Shomarin isa conspicuous green mound on the edge of the water, and 
Tell Koteineh a larger one, with a flat top, and evidently artificial Excava- 
tions in these Tells, as well as in two others between Kadesh and the lake, might 
lead to interesting results, On the north-east there are low cliffs of white limestone, 
but on the north-western shore the basalt appears to come down almost to the 
water, and the only traces of habitation are a few miserable ruins of basaltic stone, 
among which the Turkoman encampments are spread out. 

Our camp was pitched close to the Sidd, or great dam, which was built across 
the mouth of the lake, and which banked up the waters to a height of 10 feet above 
the level of the original river bed. The existence of the lake is mainly, if not 
altogether, due to the construction of this fine engineering work, and the original 
‘Lake of the Land of thé Amorites’ would probably only have occupied the 
southern or upper part of the present basin, where the shores are flattest. 

The view from the Sidd in the evening was interesting, though not remarkably 
picturesque. The flat basaltic slopes on the right concealed the pass by which 
Rameses approached. On the south-west, the black mounds of Kadesh and of 
the island were conspicuous, and the Lebanon, with its snowy ridge, rose behind 
them. A strong breeze blew down the lake, which was covered with tiny ‘ white- 
horses, and broke in surf on its shingly shore. Great piles of cumulus towered 
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above the mountains, and a flock of pelicans was soaring over the water, flapping 
slowly against the wind. 

The lake of Homs is mentioned by Talmudic writers under its present name 
as Yam Hemetz (Tal. Jer. Kilaim Ix. 5; Tal. Bab, Baba Bathra 74 é.), and 
the Rabbis state that it was not a natural lake, but a reservoir formed by Diocletian 
at the junction of several rivers, In the time of Abu el Feda tradition ascribed 
the building of the dam to the favourite Arab hero, Alexander the Great ; but 
while we have evidence that the construction dates from the early Christian cen- 
turies, at latest, we have no sound reason for supposing that the Hittites were the 
original engineers of the dam. The object of constructing this great work was that 
of heading up the waters of the Ororites for the purpose of irrigating the plains 
round Homs. A great aqueduct between earthen banks (after the Egyptian and 
Chaldean fashion) leads from the east end of the Sidd to the gardens of Homs. 
Similar channels once existed west of the stream, and other earthen aqueducts 
occur near Kadesh; and again, further south, running across the cultivated plain 
from the Orontes, which flows west of it. 

We examined the Sidd or dam carefully, but the waves were breaking over it and 
the water was rushing through the ruined sluice and through the gaps in the masonry, 
_ so that it was impossible so early in the year to walk along it. The total length is 
about 4 mile, and the thickness 25 feet at the top. The dam is built in the shape 
of a very flat V with the point towards the lake. The difference of level between 
the lake surface and the stream below the dam is as nearly as possible ro feet. 
On the outer or lower side the thickness is increased by stepping the masonry 
regularly in each course. On the inside the construction is probably the same. 
The masonry is a coursed rubble of flat pieces of basalt, undressed, set in hard 
white mortar full of pounded pottery, with a little charcoal. The rubble was 
originally faced with small ashlar, also of basalt. There were at the western end 
buttresses on the lower side at frequent intervals. Near the centre of the dam 
there appears to be a pillar or vertical pier of masonry. This could not, however, 
be reached. The general impression obtained, by comparing the masonry with 
other monuments I have examined in Palestine, is, that the whole structure is 
Roman work; and the Talmudic story, which attributes the dam to Diocletian, may 
perhaps be founded on fact. 

There were several sluices and passages for the water, and masonry aqueducts 
leading off at different levels. The various streams now run at will, from all sides, 
and unite to forin the main stream of Orontes at the mills about half a mile below 
the dam. At the west end of the dam a small medizeval tower has been built on a 
solid rubble base. It consists of a vaulted chamber with an upper story without 
roof, The walls are battlemented; the total height is 28 feet; the exterior 
measures 28 feet by 25 feet on plan. There are loopholed windows, and on the 
cast a doorway 8 feet from the ground, the lintel of which consists of an inscribed 
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block of basalt, which has been built in sideways, and is evidently not 27 sctu ; the 
inscription is boldly cut on a sort of tablet surmounted with a rosette, possibly 
meant for a cross in a circle, but much worn by the weather. The text is as below, 
and may possibly have some connection with the history of the dam. Of the tower 
and the lintel-stone we took careful measurements, plans, and sketches, as well as. 
of the masonry of the dam. The inscription is perfect, and too well preserved to 
allow of any hesitation in transcribing. 


ETOY 
Ci A %, 
IAA 
AAT 
Ore 1 Aa aE 
OYAAYII 
EXAIPE 


It contains a date, and appears to be of early Byzantine origin, from the form of 
the letters—as compared with the dated inscriptions of the Hauran, collected by 
Waddington. 

A small town once stood on either bank of the Orontes below the Sidd. 
Tradition says that the village Sidd (which takes its name from the ‘dam’) was 
removed from this site to its present position shown on the small Survey which 
accompanies this report. There are five basalt shafts 32 inches in diameter, lying 
about 300 yards from the little town, which is called Kusr es Sidd, on the left 
bank of the river. They at present surround a modern tomb made of mud and 
stones, and covered with rags stuck on little stakes, so as to form streamers. A 
stone cut into the shape of an arch 3 feet 2 inches diameter and 1 foot thick (a 
single block of basalt) has been laid on the south side of the tomb to form a kibleh, 
and piles of basalt chips are heaped up on the fallen pillar-shafts. The site is thus 
evidently a sacred shrine, to which pilgrimages are made, and it is called Jeriyet 
‘Aly, ‘the slave of Aly” Probably this modern Wely marks the spot where a 
small temple was once dedicated, perhaps by the builders of the Sidd. 

Such are the main results of our visit to Kadesh on Orontes, including the 
recovery of the name at a site which fully agrees with the monumental records, and 
with the topographical notices which are to be found in the great Court Epic of 
Pentaur ; the recovery of traditions showing the site to be an ancient sacred place ; 
the exploration of the lake and dam ; and the examination of the site of Shabatuna 
and of the route of the Egyptian advance. The survey of the lake is laid down 
from compass observations taken at various points, and the eastern shore may be 
looked upon as well fixed, while the western shore is more roughly indicated. 

H oms.—From the lake we rode to the city of Homs, where we remained for 
the Sunday, I made such inquiries as were possible respecting the site of the 
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famous Sun Temple at this place, of which the Roman Empcror Heliogabalus was 
high priest, but!no known remains exist, although Homs is full of ancient pillars 
and stones with Greek inscriptions. A possible site is the great mound of the 
fortress south of the town, where a sacred place called Mes-haf Othman still 
stands. The great mosque contains the remains of the basilica built by Constan- 
tine; several of the pillar bases being zz sztu, while capitals of early Byzantine 
character are scattered about the courtyard. On one of the bases we were shown 
the following inscription : 


KYKAOTEPHCKOCMOIOTYNHOCBACIAEYCEKO... 
EONEATIANAMXONTACO@AIC@PECINHNIOX... 


Kal’at el Hosn—Our return journey from Homs led along Midhat Pasha’s 
new road, north-west of the lake, and we made a long detour to visit the magnificent 
castle Kal’at el Hosn, which has been already described and explored by M. Rey. 
It is probably the finest specimen of Crusading work in Syria, and almost perfect, 
the battlements and machicoulis still remaining in place. We made a collection of 
masons’ marks, some of which are unlike any previously collected in other parts of 
Palestine. Many of these occur on drafted stones, the drafts having (as at Séba 
and in other instances) the diagonal dressing distinctive of medieval work. This 
is an additional instance of the fact (which has not as yet been generally grasped) 
that the Crusading masons in Syria, as in Cyprus and other places, made use of 
the draft in masonry which they themselves hewed. It has often been supposed 
that such masonry was always more ancient, and was re-used by the Crusaders ; but 
the presence of masons’ marks on the drafted stones, and the fact that such stones 
are often cut in the form of voussoirs for pointed arches, seem conclusively to prove 
that drafted masonry was actually cut by the twelfth-century builders for use in 
their fortress walls. 

There is a finely-executed Gothic inscription on the walls of the chapel at Kal’at 
el Hosn. I find, however, that it has already been deciphered by M. Rey. The 
text, which has many abbreviations, reads : 


Sit tibi Copia 
Sit Sapientia 
Formaque detur 
Inquinat Omnia 
Sola Superbia 
Si Comitetur. 


T ripoli—From Kal’at el Hosn we travelled to Tripoli, where we were detained 
by the storm,and were most kindly and hospitably received by M. Blanche, the 
French Vice-Consul. From him I gathered many interesting traditions and other 
indications connected with the neighbourhood. We also visited the Dancing 
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Dervish Monastery, and were much interested in the details of the symbolism 
observable in the performance, which, as is benerally allowed, had its origin in an 
astronomical worship, the tradition of which is however apparently lost to the 
performers. 

The ancient name of Tripoli is unknown, but the name Kadish ah, applying 
to the river on which it is built, may indicate that here also an ancient Kadesh is to 
be sought. North of the town is the sacred shrine of el Bed 4wi, which M. 
Blanche assures me was an old church of St. Antony of Padua, of whose title the 
Arab name is a corruption. 

In the courtyard is a basin or tank containing fish, which are held sacred by 
the Moslems. Vows and offerings are made to them, and in time of war they are 
said to disappear, and to depart to fight for the Prophet against the infidels, return- 
ing to Tripoli on the conclusion of peace. This occurred even during the late war 
with Russia, and no doubt accounts for the successful defence of Plevna. M. Péretié, 
at Beyrout, assures me that there is another tank of these sacred fish at Acre in the 
great mosque, and when we remember the sacred fish of the lake of Derceto at 
Ascalon, and the sacred bath of Venus mentioned in the Mishna as existing at 
Acre, there seems good reason to suppose that in these traditions we have the sur- 
vival of the Dagon and Derceto worship of the Phcenicians. 

Several other curious traditions have been related to me recently and carefully 
noted, but the only other point of interest for which space can be found in this long 
report is the curious chapel of Marina, south of Tripoli, to which our attention 
was drawn by M. Blanche, and which we visited on our way down the coast. 

M arina—A ledge of limestone, with a rock-wall facing east, and curving out 
above soas to form a natural roof, here constitutes a narrow platform with a rock- 
screen, which has been at one time covered with frescoes painted on a coating of 
cement. The greater part of the cement has fallen off, but one row of designs with 
inscriptions is left. A niche in the wall formed a sort of apse, and seems still to be 
used, for the blackened stone gave evidence that some kind of lamp had recently 
been burnt before the picture. The place seems to have belonged to a hermitage, 
and various caves and rock-excavations were visible to the south. A pit, as if fora 
tomb, is sunk at one end of the platform, and another smaller recess under an arco- 
solium occurs in the rock-wall. 

The frescoes were originally painted in a series of square partitions, but at a 
later period a large head has been painted over the older designs, and is flanked 
with coarse letters nearly double the size of the older inscriptions. The designs are 
as follow, commencing on the right : 

First Panel—A saint visiting another saint represented as in bed, while a 
third figure, also with a nimbus, stands behind ; the saint raises his hand as though 
about to heal the invalid. Above, in Gothic characters carefully painted in white 
on a blue ground, are the letters PATMRSS. 
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Second Panel.—A child with a nimbus, brought by a long-robed figure on 
the right to another saint on the left. The older inscription is nearly illegible, but 
the Gothic letters remaining of it read thus : 


Poe Doe AEBATS 
SUE ce. 


Over the lower line a larger inscription has been painted in characters, and 
with contractions similar to those found in the thirteenth century inscriptions at 
Bethlehem. 

Third Panel.—A robed saint with nimbus, kneeling to a second on the 
right, who appears to extend a cloak or some similar article towards him. 

The Gothic inscription is mutilated but the letters remaining are SICUT - - 
LO --IT: ANTE ABATE PROTE-- FILIA - - SUAM. 

Fourth Panel—Two long-robed figures, with nimbi, are standing in con- 
versation. The Gothic inscription is almost illegible, the words GEORGII-- NIRIA 
alone being plainly recoverable. 

Fifth Panel —A large design of the Saviour, seated, with the Virgin to the 
right (spectator’s left), and Joseph to the left. The panel measures 72 inches in 
length by 30 in height. The original Gothic inscriptions read MATER and AS 
IOSEPH ABTI, over which the Greek texts appear, much contracted, but reading 
Myrtnp Gcov and Iw, on either side of the four Ictters IC. XC. (Jesus Christ). 

Sixth Panel—A man, ina tree bearing apples; beneath is a hart or stag ; 
and some native visitor has added a lion in black ink, and signed his sketch in 
Arabic. ' 

Seventh Panel—A nimbus only is left, with an inscription in Gothic letters 
above, ANUNCIAT : VIRGOMARIA, showing that the design represented the 
Annunciation. The Greek letters, MP...OT (‘ Mother of God’) are scrawled across 
the Latin inscription, and the whole of the fresco is thus converted into a kind of 
pictorial palimpsest. 

Eighth Panel—A saint, with a hammer, probably Christ as the carpenter. 
There is no Gothic lettering visible, but the Greek, though much confused, is 
evidently to be rendered “H “Ayia Mapia, and belongs to the design on the 
seventh panel to the right. 

We took a sketch with dimensions of these frescoes, and a rough plan of the 
place. In Sheet XVIII. of the ‘Memoir’ a similar case will be found (Section B., 
s,v. Deir el Kelt), where inscriptions of two periods occur above one another. 
The Latin inscriptions at Marina cannot well be earlier than the twelfth century, 
and the character. of the Greek letters appears to belong to the thirteenth—as 
determined by M. du Vosiié. 

CLAUDE R. CONDER, R.E. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE EXODUS. 


Oxjecrion has been taken to the views adopted in my paper on the Serbonian Bog. 

I. On the ground that neither the Bar nor the Lagoon of Serbonis existed at all in the 
early historic period of the Exodus. 

In reply to this objection I have to remark that while I totally disbelieve that the Serbonian 
Bog is the Jam S#ph, for reasons given in my report of my journey to the place in question, 
and while I consider Dr. Brugsch’s theory of the route of the Israelites as far as Mount 
Casius, probably Baal-zephon, as iz its main features a highly probable one (how the Israelites 
got away from that point is another and different question, to be dealt with hereafter), I am 
disposed to consider the above. objection as destitute of any solid foundation in fact whatso- 
ever. While fully admitting the advance of land into the sea by the processes of deposit 
and silting up on the coast to the west of Gelse Hemdeyeh (the presumed Pi-hariroth), I am 
convinced by personal observation that such operations or processes are not in progress at 
the present time to the east of that point, and I am strongly disposed to doubt whether they 
ever were. In fact, whether from a reflux from the eastward set of the tides from the mouths 
of the Nile or from some other natural cause, the tendency of the Mediterranean from Gelse 
Hemdeyeh to El Gelse, and thence to the eastern end of Serbonis is not to deposit but to 
encroach. ‘The low Gelse of Hemdeyeh has been shorn of its ancient proportions by the set 
of the marine currents, and some of the ancient fortifications which crown its low elevation 
have been undermined by the waves and have fallen upon the beach. I have no sort of 
doubt that the Ras once extended further seawards than it does at present. This is indicated 
by the existence of an ancient well-shaft in the face of the present cliff; and the existing stone 
walls of fortification which are adapted to a sea frontage were in all probability built as a kind 
of breakwater when a portion of the formerly existing town had been swept away. It is 
worthy of remark that the sea itself, even for some miles west of Gelse Hemdeyeh, has ceased 
to be muddy as it breaks on the shore, and all along the strip, from one end to the other of 
the Serbonian Lake, the water of the Mediterranean is as bright and clear as it ever is when 
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the bottom is formed of sand. But further, the highest portion of the sand-dune of El Gelse 
(Baal-zephon) itself has apparently been bisected by the waves, and even when the sea is 
perfectly calm, as it was on the day of my visit, it is all one can do to pass between the sea 
and the headland. Driven by a north wind, the waves would doubtless impinge upon the 
cliff. And here again there is not deposition but encroachment. In short, I am convinced 
that if the Serbonian Bog had any existence at all in ancient times it must have existed upon 
its present site, and upon none other. It could not, as has been fondly imagined, have been 
situated to the south of its present area, and since have disappeared, because the hills of the 
Gebel, which, in places, are of considerable elevation, dip right down into the Lake. In 
other words, there is no room for the Serbonian Lake between the Mediterranean and the 
Gebel in any other position than that which it occupies at present. 

II. Another objection seems scarcely fairly put, for too much is assumed and much indeed 
which is contrary to fact. It has been said that ‘if the distances implied by Brugsch are im- 
possible, and the supposed route along the sand-spit was not only an unnecessary detour, but 
impossible, because no such spit then existed,’ etc., p. 233. Now ‘the supposed route ’ along 
the sand-spit was not, and it has not even been attempted to show that it was, ‘an unne- 
cessary detour.’ I believe, on the contrary, and the testimony of Sheyk Aradeh and his 
Bedaween confirm my belief, that the coast-route from Egypt to Syria to the orth is as short, 
and even perhaps s/or¢er, than that through the desert to the sou/h of Lake Serbonis, and it is 
only rarely used at the present day by the Arab passers-by between Egypt and Syria, from 
the impossibility of calculating beforehand whether or no a passage across the inlet at the spot 
called El Saranit at the eastern end of the lake could be effected at the required time, for when 
the sea is rough the transit is impossible. 

I cannot understand why it should be assumed that ‘no such spit then existed,’ if by the 
word ‘spit’ is meant the strip of sand along which I journeyed between the Sea and the 
Lake. If the strip of sand which forms the northern shore of Serbonis did zot exist, then 
Serbonis would not be a lake at all, but a portion of the open Mediterranean, and I have 
already given sufficient reasons for concluding that the ‘great Serbonian Bog’ could have 
had no other position than that it at present occupies. 

My reasons for suggesting that Tel el Hir is the site of the Migdol of Exodus and the 
Magdolon of the Greeks, are that at that point I found not only the remains of a city of 
large extent and evidently of considerable importance in ancient times, but that at the same 
place I found a massive square éower of crude bricks, the remains, evidently, of a strong and 
important frontier fortress. The Tel es Semfit of Dr. Brugsch and several maps I failed to 
find at all, and I am altogether at a loss to know why the Bedaween unanimously denied the 
existence of a Tel bearing any such a name. The conclusion has been jumped at that it is 
an Arabic name, and it has been translated ‘ Hillock of Acacias,’ but acacia trees do not 
grow in the desert, and Dr. Brugsch claims the name as ancient Egyptian, and the place as 
having been in the XVIIIth dynasty the most northern point of Egypt. He states that 
King Amenophis IV. summoned workmen from the city of Elephantine to Samout, from one 
end, that is, of his empire to the other. A similar collocation of places is mentioned in 
Ezek. xxix. 10, and xxx. 6, where the rendering of the A. V. ‘from the tower of Syene even 
unto the border of Ethiopia,’ is sheer nonsense, but is corrected in the equally authoritative 
margin, ‘from Migdol to Syene.’ It is worthy of note that there are several places in Egypt 
bearing names similar to Samout, of which the large town of Samanhood is a good example. 

20-2 
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Upon what authority, for none has been advanced, it has been said that ‘The Baal-zephon 
of Brugsch has been Jroved an impossible identification, I am altogether at a loss to imagine. 
Who has ‘groved’ it? On the contrary, such a competent schclar as Professor Sayce 
considers the identification to be nearly certain, and where, if not at Mount Casius, could 
such a name and place as Baal-zephon be looked for? It is a curious fact, and worthy of | 
note in passing, that a more northern Baal-zephon, now Jebel el Akra in Northern Syria, 
had also its ancient shrine succeeded by a temple of Zeus Kasios. 

And here I would state that although I discovered by personal inspection that Dr. 
Brugsch’s /s¢hmus from the Gelse to the mainland has no existence in fact, and proved that 
the Serbonian Lake, being a mere brine pit with a shifting bottom, and consequently without 
either a lacustrine or marine vegetation, neither is nor could have been the Jam Ssh, I am 
yet strongly inclined to believe that, omitting minor details, Dr. Brugsch’s proposed route of 
the Israelites from San is, in the main, the truest and most probable one yet proposed as far 
as Mount Casius. At that point, however, as I showed in my former paper, I part company 
with Brugsch Bey. The Israelites could not have crossed the Lake Serbonis by a non- 
existent Isthmus ! 

What course, then, supposing them to have reached El Gelse, could the flying people 
have pursued, when ordered by Divine intimation to desist from their direct route into 
Pheenicia, by the way or road of the Philistines? And here a point meets us of considerable 
importance. It is remarkable that throughout the direct narrative there is no mention of a 
Jam S#ph, or Sea of Reeds, at all. The Jai, the Sea alone is spoken of. The Israelites 
were commanded to encamp not by the Sea of Reeds, but by te Sea, which can scarcely be 
understood of any other body of water than the Mediterranean. Cf. Exod. xiv. 2. Again we 
are told that the Egyptians with all the horses and chariots of Pharaoh overtook the Israelites 
encamping dy ¢he Sea, beside Pi-hariroth, before, or over-against, Baal-zephon, Exod. xiv. 9. 
Moses, again, stretched forth his hand over Ae Sea, and the Lord caused “he Sea to go back 
by a strong east wind, and made ¢he Sea dry land, and the waters were divided. And the 
children of Israel went into the midst of ¢he Sea, and the waters were a wall unto them on 
their right hand and on their left (Exod. xiv. 22). And the Egyptians pursued and went in 
after them (upon the track made by the division of the waters) to the midst of the Sva. 
Then, when the chariots ‘ drave heavily’ and the Egyptians, convinced that the Lord fought 
against them, had turned to flight, the Lord said unto Moses, ‘Stretch out thine hand over 
the Sea that the waters may come again upon the Egyptians, upon their chariots, upon their 
horsemen.’ And Moses stretched forth his hand over ¢he Sea, and the Sea returned to his 
strength when the morning appeared, and the Egyptians fled against it, and the Lord over- 
threw the Egyptians in the midst of ‘Ze Sea. And the waters returned and covered the 
chariots and the horsemen, all the host of Pharaoh that came into the Sea after them ; there 
remained not so much as one of them. (Exod. xiv. 23-28). Now, it is surely a remarkable 
circumstance that in all this @vect narrative not one word is said about any Jam Siéph or Sea 
of Reeds. The Sea is alone spoken of, and that in a manner suitable to the physical features 
of the region between the Gelse Hemdeyeh, the presumed Pi-hariroth, and El Gelse, Mount 
Casius, the presumed Baal-zephon. It is not until we come to the Song of Moses in the 
next chapter that any mention is made of a Jam Sdph at all, and this, coupled with the fact, 
that the term Jam Siph is unquestionably applied in other passages to the Gulf of AkAbah 
(cf. Exod. xxiii. 31); Judges xi. 16; may surely arouse the suspicion that the term Jam 
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Siph (translated Red Sea in Exod. xv. 4) may have crept into the sacred text of the 
triumphant poem sung by Moses and the Beni-Israel without due authority. If this indeed 
be so, the way would seem comparatively clear. The Israelites advancing from Zoan Rameses, 
through Succoth, the Booth or Tent-country of the Nomad settlers, and passing Etham 
(possibly Tel Defneh) and Migdol (Tel el Hir), would have encamped before Pi-hariroth 
(Gelse Hemdeyeh), between Migdol and the sea, with the height of Baal-zephon bounding 
their view in the dim distance in front. At this point, with nothing but the narrow strip of 
land between the ‘Gulfs’ of Serbonis and the Mediterranean in front, and with the wild 
desert behind—truly ‘ entangled in the land’—they would have been overtaken by the King 
of Egypt and the Egyptian host. These last, it appears, halted to rest, probably from the 
fatigue of the hurried pursuit, and to prepare for their attack upon the host whom they felt 
they had, as it were, driven into a corner, and who could not escape them. Then began the 
passage of the host of Israel between the waters upon the narrow strip of land, which by the 
action of a strong east wind all night was wider than usual; and consequently easier for the 
passage of the sons of Israel, who ‘ went into the midst of the sea upon dry ground, and the 
waters were a wall unto them on their right hand (the side of Serbonis) and on their left (the 
side of the Mediterranean), Exod. xiv. 22. When morning dawned the Egyptians first seem 
to have found that their prey was escaping them, and they too adventured in pursuit upon 
the sandy strip between the waters. But the Lord Jehovah fought against the Egyptians, and 
at the stretching forth of the arm of the Hebrew leader over the sea, the Lord ‘ blew with His 
wind’ and the sea returned to his strength and the waters returned and overwhelmed the 
chariots, which already had drave heavily in the shifting sands, and overthrew the Egyptians 
in the midst of the sea, so that there remained not so much as one of them; and, looking 
back, Israel saw the corpses of the Egyptians upon the sea-shore. 

Now if this be a fair comparison and adaptation of the sacred narrative to the physical 
features in the neighbourhood of the Mediterranean and Lake Serbonis, it will be seen how 
well the former is suited to the latter, and how admirably constituted the district in question 
must have been for the escape of the one host, and for the destruction of the other. When, 
too, there is added to these considerations the extreme improbability that the Israelites, whose 
object it was to,get out of Egypt and out of reach of the Egyptian people as soon as possible, 
would have taken a southerly course from Zoan, and passed through or skirted along Egyptian 
territory in the direction of Suez, and beyond that taken a route close to the Egyptian estab- 
lishments and garrison at Sarabet el Kadim in the so-called Sinaitic Peninsula, it will appear 
almost certain that the route advocated by Dr. Brugsch and traversed by myself is the actual 
one pursued by the people of Israel. It is surely far more than a mere coincidence that on the 
direct road between Zoan Rameses and Phcenicia an occasionally wave-swept track should be 
found with the waters on the right hand and upon the left! When, however, their pursuers 
had been engulphed, and they saw their dead bodies strewn upon the sea-shore, what was the 
most probable course, taken by the fugitives? Here it must be admitted that great doubts 
and difficulties intervene. If the Israelites had reached Mount Casius (Baal-zephon), the only 
place on the strip of sand which affords space for a numerous host, they could not, when 
relieved of their immediate fears of pursuit, have crossed over directly to the main-land, 
because there is at that point no Isthmus or tongue of land across the lake. Nor, in all pro- 
bability, would they have continued their onward route along the strip and crossed at its 
Northern extremity, even if at that time there were no inlet from the sea, for that course 
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would have been directly in the teeth of the Divine intimation that they were not to follow 
the way or road of the Phcenicians. They would%be therefore compelled to retrace their 
steps along the strip again left dry by the return of the Mediterranean to its usual level by 
the action of a wind blowing across the lake, as far as Pi-hariroth, or rather a little beyond it. 
and then, doubling round the end of Serbonis, they may have turned in a south or south- 

easterly direction into the desert of Shur. 

In what direction would they then in all probability have turned their steps? Mr. Philip 
Smith has suggested to me that in three days (if indeed this expression may not be a round 
rather than a certain number) the Israelites would have reached the Bitter Lakes, which he 
would identify with the Marah of Exodus. ‘This view, however, seems to me to be open to 
two objections. Some at any rate of the Hebrew host must be supposed to have known 
that the lakes were bitter beforehand, and consequently the fugitives would rather have 
avoided them than directed their steps towards them. And, secondly, the position of the 
Bitter Lakes is such that the host in advancing from Pi-hariroth would have had to skirt the 
hostile Egyptian territory all the way, if indeed the Lakes were not in Egyptian territory itself. 
The so-called Serapeum near Ismailia, where large Egyptian remains have been discovered, 
are no great distance from the Bitter Lakes, and the latter would have been on the direct 
route to Sardbet el Kadim and the other Egyptian stations of the so-called Sinaitic Peninsula. 
The object of the Israelites being to avozd the Egyptians, they would surely have given 
them and their country as wide a berth as possible. It seems, therefore, far more likely that 
on leaving Pi-hariroth they should have taken a south-easterly, rather than a southerly course 
into the desert, and it is in that rather than in any other direction, I take it, that the key to 
the difficult question of the route of the Israelites should be sought for and will be found. 

In conclusion, I venture to add a few notes which may serve to illustrate the general 
question. 

One of the principal French maps of Lower Egypt marks the Lake Serbonis as Zac 
desstché, Whether this was the result of an actual survey of the Lake I am very much inclined 
to doubt; I doubt also whether even when the inlet at El Saranit at the northern end was 
closed the Lake was ever entirely dry. The rush of water into the Lake at this point at the 
present time, described by me as ‘like a mill-race,’ seems to prove not only the immense 
amount of evaporation incident to a body of water some fifty miles in length and bordered 
by the burning sands of the desert, but also that the Lake is at a lower level than the closely 
neighbouring Mediterranean. Now if this be so another fact demands consideration. The 
strip of sand between the waters is so narrow and of such an easily permeated material— 
loose sand, with here and there detached slabs of conglomerate formed of shells and sand, bound 
together by the decomposition of the lime in the shells by moisture—-that one cannot doubt 
that water is supplied to the Lake by infiltration from the Mediterranean, as well as by natural 
inlets. Now, if this be the case, the Lake would never be dry, never merit the term desséché ; 
although it might at times be rather a bog than a lake. 

Investigators of the route taken by the Israelites after the catastrophe which overtook 
their pursuers will henceforth have to take into account the arguments of the anonymous 
author of ‘The Hebrew Migration from Egypt,’ who endeavours, and that with considerable 
force, to prove that Mount Sinai is not in the ‘Sinaitic’ Peninsula at all, but in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Hor. In this connection I may state that the range of mountains to the 
south of Serbonis called by the Bedaween Haleh (? Halal) were described to me by the 
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Suarka Sheik Arddeh as possessing springs and abounding in fine pasturage. If then the 
Israelites were on the way from Pi-hariroth to Mount Hor, they might have passed through 
Jebel Haleh, and would there have found sufficient pasturage for their flocks and herds, which 
they could scarcely have done amidst the arid and burning defiles of the tract generally 
received as Sinai. “ This point, and the éxact meaning of the expression Yam Stiph in con- 
nection with the Wilderness in the later Sacred Books, deserve careful investigation. 


GREVILLE J. CHESTER. 
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THE FIRST, TRAVELLER IN PALESTINE. 


1. Hieratic Papyrus. Facsimile folio, 1842, pl. 35-61. British Museum. 

2. Translation by C. W. Goodwin, ‘ Cambridge Essays,’ 1853, pp. 267-269. 

3. ‘Voyage d’un Egyptien en Syrie en Phenicie en Palestine,’ etc. F, Chabas. Paris, 1866. 
4. ‘Records of the Past,’ vol. ii., pp. 107-116, London, 1875. 


THE history of the interesting document which it is proposed to examine as far as 
regards the topography connected with Palestine, may be briefly given as follows. 
It formed part of a collection made by M. Anastasi, Swedish Consul in Egypt. 
It was examined by Lepsius in 1838, and bought by the British Museum, and pub- 
lished by them in facsimile in 1842. It consists of twenty-eight pages of fine 
"hieratic writing, and by the character of the letters Egyptologists refer it to the 
nineteenth or twentieth dynasty. By other arguments it is more exactly limited as 
to date, and assigned the fourteenth century B.C., and dates therefore, according to 
the ordinary chronology, about the time of the oppression of Israel under Jabin, 
King of Canaan. Its great interest consists in the enumeration of no fewer than 
fifty-six places, of which eighteen are north of Tyre, and the remaining thirty-eight 
are in Palestine proper. This gives us a topography which it is important to com- 
pare with the history of contemporary events to be found in the Book of Judges, 
as well as with the lists of the Book of Joshua referring to the same part of 
Palestine. 

The Papyrus gives an account of the travels of an Egyptian officer, called a 
Mohar, a man evidently of importance, journeying in a chariot drawn by horses, 
and accompanied by a servant. It is not clear what his official duty may have 
been, but his journey commences near Aleppo, and he visits a certain town, which, 
as will appear later, must have been on the shores of the Sea of Galilee, and which 
formed a rendezvous with other Mohars. Thence he returns to Egypt vid Joppa. 

There is much in the Papyrus that is very interesting and amusing, but quite 
unconnected with the topography. Those who wish to see how unchanged the 
character of a journey in Syria is since the time of this, the earliest visitor to the 
country of whom we have any record, and how much life and even humour is to be 
found in a Papyrus 2,500 years old, should read the text for themselves in the 


‘Records of the Past’ The present paper will be confined to the question of the 
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topography referring to Palestine proper and to.a comparison with that of the Old 
Testament. , 
I: 


The first and second sections contain eighteen names, of which eight are identi- 
fied by M. Chabas as follows: 


1. Kheta, a tribal name = the northern Hittites (Josh. i. 4). 
2. Khaleo = Aleppo, the modern Haleb. ° 

3. Kodesh = Kedesh on the Orontes. 

4. Vabakht = Tibhath (1 Chron. xviii. 8). 

5. Kabaon = Gebal, the modern Jebeil. 

6. Berytus = Beirut. 

7. Sidon Se Saida. 

8. Sarepta = Sarafend. 

Qo. “Lyre = Sur. 


It is sufficiently evident from these identifications that the whole list refers 
probably to towns near the coast of Syria,and between Aleppo and Tyre; we need, 
therefore, devote no more space to this group, as the unknown towns all apparently 
lie north of Beirut. It is important, however, to observe that the order of occurrence 
shows a systematic progress southward by the coast road, where a chariot could be 
driven with safety. 


Il. 


The third section of the Papyrus is of sufficient importance to be quoted : 


PAGE LINE 
21 . 3 The entrance of Djaraou, and the order thou hast given to set this city 
in flames. A Mohar’s office is a very painful one. 
21 . 4 Come, set off to return to Pakaikna. Where is the road of Aksaph ? 
21.5 In the environs of the city; come then to the mountain of Ousor: 
its top, 
21 . 6 how is it? Where is the mountain of Ikama? Who can master it? 
What way has the Mohar 
21. 7 gone to Hazor? How about its ford? let me go to Hamath, 
21.8 to Takar, to Takar-Aar, the all-assembling place of the Mohars ; 
come 
22 . I then, on the road that leads there. Make me to see Jah. How has one 
got to Matamim ? 
This curious description seems to refer to a journey from Tyre to Tarkaar, 
including a notice of ten places, of which M. Chabas only identifies two with 
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any degree of certainty. It will be best to notice each site in the order of 
occurrence. 

1. Djaraou. An alternative reading is Tsaraou.—This town seems to have 
been somewhat out of the line of the traveller’s march, since we find him returning 
from it to the next. It seems to be near Tyre, and if we accept M. Chabas’ 
identification of the next site, Tsaraou should be near the town of Kana. 

It is important here to note that the Mohar is travelling in a chariot. In the 
Bible we find contemporary record of ‘chariots of iron,’ but it seems clear that these 
chariots were used only in the plains. In our Papyrus it will be found that the 
Mohar’s chariot is broken as soon as he attempts to pass down a difficult ravine 
(p. 23, line 3); previously we have no account of any great difficulties, excepting 
in the case of two mountains mentioned in the present section. It is, therefore, 
priméd facie, most probable that the route should be traced across open country, 
avoiding as much as possible the rugged hills and deep ravines. 

2. Pakaikna,* or, taking the alternative reading, Pakanana.—This, as 
M. Chabas suggests, may be identified with Kana the Great, ‘an ancient town whose 
ruins may be seen two hours and a half south-east of Tyre. It was here that 
M. Rénan found the finest of the Tyrian sepulchres. Near Kana is the Egyptian 
bas-relief of Wady ‘Ashir.’ The position, it will be seen above, fits well with the 
general topography, as a road leads through Kana to El Mezra‘ah, possibly Tsaraou, 
and again from Kana to the main line along the coast. 

3. Aksaph—The Hieratic Aksapou M. Chabas supposes to be the Achshaph 
of Joshua (xii. and xix.), a town occurring in the list of Asher. Dr. Robinson has 
proposed to identify it with the present El Kesaf, but the objection to this 
position is very strong. The territory of Asher is defined by Josephus as ‘that part 
which was called the va//ey, for such it was, and all that part which lay over against 
Sidon.. The, city Arce belonged to their share, which is also named Actippus’ 
(Achzib), Ant. v. I, 22. 

It is pretty evident in this case that El Kesaf, situate in the hills above the 
sources of the Jordan, and thus within the walls of the tribe of Naphtali, cannot 
represent a town of Asher, which must.be sought in the valley or Shephelah, 
the low country bordering the maritime plain, and probably not far south of 
Achzib, the modern El Zib. The list of the towns of Asher in this part 
includes the names of the following towns (Josh. xix. 25), which may be identified 
as below: 


1h, Helkeath: = Yerkush—Schwartz. 

2. Hali = ‘Alia—V andevelde. 
=3.—Beten = Bethbeten—‘ Onomasticon,’ possibly E] B’aneh. 
4. Achshaph = Yasif—C.R.C. 


* The first Syllable, 2a or Fe, is an Egyptian prefix, often preceding the names of important places. 
The last syllable, Va, is a common Egyptian suffix. 
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The towns thus enumerated occur in regular order. It is unnecessary to go 
into the question of the south boundary of Asher, because these places are well 
within the limits of the tribe. El Vasif is a town on the very edge of the plain, 
south-east of El Zib, and the name corresponds exactly to the LXX. 
translation A&d. 

The towns of Asher appear to be enumerated in order: those on the east first 
going southwards, and afterwards those on the west going north. If, therefore, the 
Egyptian be supposed to visit the Achshaph of the Old Testament—a place of 
importance and a royal city—he will be found to have followed the coast road 
from Tyre almost to Akka, which is very practicable for a chariot, whilst the line 
from Tyre to El Kesaf is intersected by several very considerable water-courses, 
and runs over very hilly country. 

4,5. Mount Ousor and Mount Ikama—lIt is not clear whether the 
phrase ‘in the environs of the city’ is an answer to the question, ‘Where is the 
road?’ or whether it defines the position of the two names following it. Achshaph 
is much nearer to the next place, Hazor, than to Tyre or Kanah ; hence we should 
expect names to occur along the road, just as subsequently (p. 22, line 1) we find 
places mentioned out of order. M. Chabas compares Ousor with Asher, the tribe 
in whose territory the traveller is journeying. As noticed above, a Wady Ashur 
exists close to Kana. 

It is worthy of remark that in the journey from Tyre to Achshaph the traveller 
passes over two promontories, the only places where any difficulty occurs in the 
road, one being the Ras el Abiad, the second the Ras en Nakura, or 
Ladder of Tyre. The word translated ‘top,’ referring to Mount Ousor, is com- 
pared by M. Chabas with the form Ras, being identical with the Arabic Ras or 
promontory, as above. It is, therefore, quite possible that the document here 
describes the difficulties experienced by the traveller in passing round these two 
important headlands. 

6. Hazor.—The name Hazor, meaning in Hebrew ‘an enelaoure® is of very 
common occurrence throughout Palestine. Two Hazors at least are mentioned as 
occurring in Galilee in the time of Joshua, and three Hazors are to be found in this 
district to the present day. 

The first of these is a Hazor close to Tell el Kadi, the modern representa- 
tive of Dan, at the main source of Joidan. This seems at first a likely identifica- 
tion, as a ford of Jordan exists near. It would agree with the position given by 
Robinson for El Kesaf if identified with Aksapou ; but to this there is the objec- 
tion that the Mohar visits the west and not the east coast of the Sea of Galilee, 
and that it would have been extremely difficult to proceed from Tyre to El Kesaf, 
or thence to Tiberias. 

The second Hazor is the En Hazor of Josh. xix. 37, a site identified with 
Hazireh, close to Wady el Ayun, and occurring in the lists in its proper order 
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between towns in the same district also identified. There can scarcely, however, 
be any connection between this and the Hazor of the Egyptian. 

Of the position of the Royal Hazor, the seat of King Jabin in the time of 
Joshua, and of another Jabin, king of Canaan, at the very time of this Egyptian 
journey, we have no definite indication in the Bible. It is said by Josephus to 
have stood above the waters of Merom, and the name Hadireh (the exact 
Arabic form of Hazor) was recovered in this direction by the Survey party, applying 
to a mountain and a plain. 

It seems probable that the Hazor of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 36), mentioned in 
connection with Ramah (Er Rameh) and Kedesh (Kedes), is the same place, for 
otherwise the royal city would not appear at all in the lists. 

There can be but little doubt that ‘Ain Hazzur, south of the Plain of 
Rameh, on the road from Akka to Tiberias, represents the Hazor of the Egyptian 
Mohar, for if the position of Achshaph and its identity with Aksapou be admitted, 
this place lies on the road which he would naturally have followed in going from 
the maritime plain to the shores of the Sea of Galilee. 

An important valley has its head near this spring, and the main road from 
Akka, down the Plain of Ramah, passes north of it. Thus, without crossing any 
_ mountain ridge, the Mohar is able to drive from the western plain to Hazor, but 
here he is obliged to cross the watercourse of the main Wady, as we may under- 
stand him to mean when speaking of the ‘ ford’ of Hazor. 

7. Hamath.—M. Chabas himself is inclined to identify this with the fenced 
city Hammath of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 35), near Tiberias. The fact that the next 
places are to be found in the Jordan valley would seem almost decisive on 
the question. 

- 8,9. Jah.. and Matamim.—tThe Papyrus is here defective. North of the 
valley by which the Mohar would seem to have descended to Hammath is the 
present Vakuk, the representative of the Biblical Hukkok, the Zew« of the LXX. 
It is possible that this may represent the fragmentary word Ia, a place evidently 
between Hazor and Hamath. Matamim seems to be a compound of the Egyptian 
Mat, a land, and the curious Hebrew word, Yemim (Gen. xxxvi. 24), rendered 
‘hot springs’ by Jerome—a term very applicable to the district of hot springs 
south of Tiberias. 

10. The phrase ‘to Takar (or Tarka) to Takar Aar (or Tarkaal)’ may be 
supposed to refer to one place, as the al is probably the Hebrew el, ‘ God, so 
often attached to the names of places, as Jabneel, Eshtaol, etc. M. Chabas 
identifies it with the Tarichea of Josephus, a place 30 stadia south of Tiberias 
(Vita, § 32) which is identified with the ruin of Kerak, at the point where the 
Jordan leaves the Sea of Galilee. This agrees well with the subsequent narrative. 
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The fourth section of the Papyrus describes a group of towns, not apparently 
in the main direction of the journey, though evidently visited by the Mohar. It 
runs as follows: 

PAGE LINE 

22 . 3 I will speak to thee of the towns other than the preceding ones. Wentest 

thou not to the land of Takhis, to Cofer-Marlon, to Tamena, 

22 . 5 to Kodesh, to Dapour, to Adjai, and to Harnemata? Hast thou not 

seen Keriath-Anab, near to 

22.5 Beith-Tuphar? Knowest thou not Odulam and Tsidphoth ? Knowest 

thou not the name of 

22 . 6 Khaouretsa, which is in the land of Aup? 

These places, with exception of the last, would seem to be in the land of Takhis. 
This district should probably be sought in Galilee, for in another papyrus we find 
it mentioned with the tribes of the Amaour (the northern Amorites), the Kheta 
(the northern Hittites), and Ars (supposed to be Asher). M. Chabas proposes 
identifications with places scattered all over Palestine, many being in parts where a 
chariot could scarcely have penetrated. It will appear, however, that the majority 
at least can be found in Upper Galilee, in the neighbourhood of Kedesh, and in the 
very part of Palestine where, if we credit Josephus, the chariots of Jabin assembled. 

The number of names is ten, none of which are identified with any degree of 
certainty by M. Chabas. They may be discussed in turn as follows : 

11. Cofer-Marlon, or Cofer-Marron.—the & and Z are indistinguish- 
able in the hieratic character. Two places of similar name are mentioned in the 
Old Testament, both royal cities—ist, Shimron Meron, or ‘the watch-tower of 
Meron’; and 2nd, Maron, the Mapov of the LXX., which is written Madon in the 
English version (Josh. xi. 1). The former is identified in the Jerusalem Talmud 
(Megilla i. 1) with Semmianieh, west of Nazareth. It would seem probable that the 
Maron of the Mohar is this Meirtin, the Cofer being the representative of the 
Aramaic Caphar or Arabic Kefr, ‘a village.’ 

It is curious to remark that Maron and Achshaph, with the town of Shimron 
(nov Sammunieh farther south, and lying out of the Mohar’s route), were the 
royal towns to whose kings Jabin of Hazor sent messages in the time of Joshua 
(Josh. xi. 1). It would seem, therefore, that a league of some kind existed among 
these tribes, and it is not impossible that the Amorites and Canaanites in the time 
of Sisera were allicd to Egypt against the children of Israel—an explanation fully 
agreeing with the subsequent narrative, when the Mohar appears to enter a hostile 
country on leaving Galilee and approaching the land of Manasseh. 

12. Tamena—Two towns of similar name are to be found in the south of 
Palestine: 1st, Timnah of Samson, a town of Judah (Josh. xv. 10), now Tibneh; 
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2nd, Timnath, the town selected by Joshua (Josh. xix. 50), now Tibneh, in Mount 
Ephraim. The present Timnath is, however, more probably one mentioned in the 
Talmud as existing in Galilee, and from its connection with Maron and Kedesh it 
may be identified with Tibnin, the Crusading Toron, about ten miles north-west 
of Kedesh. 

13. Kodesh is apparently Kadesh of Naphtali, a place often mentioned in 
the Bible. M. Chabas hesitates between this and several other Biblical towns of 
the same name; all, however, very far from the previous scene of the Mohar’s 
wanderings. 

14. Dapour, Dapul, or Dubl—The Z and & being indistinguishable. 
There is, in the district visited by the Mohar, a site of some importance called in 
modern Arabic Dib1l, which may possibly represent the place in question. (Pro- 
bably the Diblath of Ezek. vi. 14). 

15. Adjai or Atai—Not far from the site just noticed are ruins and a spring 
to which the name of ‘Ata is now given; these two identifications seem to agree 
well together. ‘Ata is about four miles west of Kedesh, and Dib] six miles 
farther west. 

16. Harnemata.—tThis, if a Hebrew word, would mean ‘ Mountain of Nem- 
mata, a place apparently not mentioned in the Bible. If, however, the next 
identification of Beth Anath with Keriath Anab be accepted, it must be noticed 
that a town called Horem precedes Beth Anath in the list of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 
38), just as Harnemata precedes Kariath Anab in the Mohar’s list. Possibly, then, 
Harnemata may be a lengthened form of Horem (the modern Farah). 

17. Keriath Anab—tThe three names on the list now following Keriath 
Anab, Odulam or Adtram, and Beith Tuphal or B. Tuphar, naturally suggest the 
three towns in Judah—Kirjath Jearim, Adullam, and Beth Tappuah; but it is 
remarkable that these names all recur in the north of Palestine, as does that of 
Bethlehem, and possibly that of Hebron. M. Chabas proposes to identify Kariath 
‘Anab with the modern Kariet el ‘Anab often called Abu Ghosh. This is, however, 
probably a modern name. The real title, as we have often remarked, of Abu 
Ghosh, is simply Kurieh, and it seems to represent the Kirjath of Benjamin 
(Josh. xviii. 28). In the north of Palestine we find a Beth Anath, mentioned 
in the list of the towns of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 38) as follows : 


Migdal el = Mujeidel, Robinson. 
Horem = Hurah, Vandevelde. 
Bethanath = ‘Ainitha. 


Beth Anath is the Beth Ana of the Talmud, and the last mentioned but one of 
the towns of Naphtali in a list beginning apparently in the south, and going north- 


wards to the district of Kadesh. 
22 
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Keriath Anab is defined as being near Beith Tuphal. 

18. Odulam or Aduram, M. Chabas proposes to be either Adullam or 
Adoraim, in the tribe of Judah. There is another Adullam in the north, the 
present ‘Adlun, the site of the Greek town of Ornithon. If, however, the land of 
Takhis be circumscribed to the hill district of Kedesh, Aduram may very well be 
supposed identical with the Edrei (sps3y) of Naphtali, the ESpaiw of the LXX. 
This site occurring between Kedesh and En Hazor (Hazzur), may possibly be 
placed at the modern Y’ater, south-east of Kanah. Thus the whole number of 
sites in this list is brought into a district of about 150 square miles. 

19. Tsidphoth Supposing the former identifications to correctly represent 
the district visited by the Mohar, this town falls into place as the Tsephath of the 
Talmud and Seph of Josephus, the modern important town of Safed. This 
identification is hinted by M. Chabas, though he discards it in consequence of 
identifying the three preceding places with towns in the south of Palestine. 

20. Khaouretsa.—tThis town, evidently a fortress of importance, was in the 
land of Aup. The meaning of Aup is not exactly known. It occurs again in the 
first section of the Papyrus, and is supposed by M. Chabas to refer to a district 
near the Lebanon and the country of the Kheta. M.Chabas proposes to identify 
Khaouretsa with Harosheth of the Gentiles (Judges iv. 2), the home of Sisera, 
captain of Jabin’s host, which has been placed at the present village of El 
Harathiyeh. 

The towns of this section are thus supposed to represent the principal places 
in the tribe of Naphtali, with the addition of two not mentioned in any Jewish 
writings. 


IV. 


The narrative at this point would seem to take up the continuation of the 
Mohar’s journey from the rendezvous of Tarkaal (Tarichza), and runs as follows : 


PAGE LINE 

22 . 7 Come then to Pasta SINA: let me know Ro- 

22 . 8 HOB: represent to me BEITH-SHEAL as well as KERIATHAAL, The 
fords of the 

23 . 1 Jordan (or Jelden), how does one cross them ? let me know the passage 
to enter Maketi (Rom. Text), whereof it remains to speak. Thou art 
a Mohar, 

23. 2 expert in courageous deeds. Is there found a Mohar like thee to march 
at the head of the soldiers, a Marina 

23 . 3 superior to thee to shoot an arrow! Take care of the gulf in the ravine 
two thousand cubits deep ; full of rocks and rolling stones, 

23. 4 Thou makest a détour: 
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The rest of the section describes the flight of the Mohar, his difficulties in a 
descent ‘full of rocks and rolling stones, no practicable passage; the road is 
obstructed by hollies, Indian fig, aloes, and bushes called jackal’s shoes. On one 
side is the precipice, on the other rises the vertical wall of the mountain (p. 24, 
lines 2 and 3). 

In this descent the horses become frightened and run away, the chariot-pole is 
broken; and the Mohar, impeded by thorny bushes, with the enemy behind, tor- 
tured by thirst and heat, is reduced almost to despair. He reaches, however, Joppa 
(p. 25, line 2), where his chariot is repaired. 

There is but little difficulty attending the topography of this section. 

21. Pasta Sina-—It would seem to apply to some place in the Jordan 
valley. 

22. Rohob.—From the context this is evidently the town of Rehob, near 
Bethshean. This is mentioned under the form Pow in the ‘Onomasticon,’ and 
placed by Jerome four miles south of Scythopolis (Beisan). This is the exact 
distance of the ruins called now Sheikh el Rehdb, to which site the Mohar 
evidently refers. 

23. Beithsheal—M. Chabas himself identifies this with the town of 
Bethshean, one of the separate cities of Ephraim (Josh. xvii. 11), an important 
site, with many Roman ruins, now known as Beisan. 

24. Keriathaal—This name strongly suggests the Hebrew Kariathel, 
‘City of God.’ 

28. The fords of the Jordan, Jelden (or J erden).—M. Chabas proposes 
the identification of this river with the Jordan, but to this there is the objection 
that the Mohar’s journey is directed away from the river, and that there is nothing 
to lead us to suppose he ever crossed it. In going from Tiberias to Beisan, or 
immediately after, he would, however, be obliged to cross one of the principal 
affluents of Jordan, now called Wady Jalud, which, rising at the Well Harod 
(Ain Jalud), brings a considerable stream down the broad valley from near 
Jesreel to the neighbourhood of Beisan. It is perhaps to this (the Z and X& being 
so difficult to distinguish) that the Mohar here refers. 

26. Maketi—tThe ‘ passage’ to this town is possibly the ford. This descrip- 
tion of Megiddo (Maketi) in conjunction with places near Bethshean seems to 
favour the identification of the former with the important ruin of Mujedd’a. 

The traveller is here warned of the precipitous character of the valleys, appar- 
ently those leading down to the maritime plain. He is directed to make a detour 
and from this we may gather his general route. For, passing southwards to 
Engannim (Jenin), he would arrive on the road by which the Midianites, in the 
time of Joseph, descended to Egypt, passing by Dothan (Gen. xxxvii. 17). Ad- 
vancing along the plain of Rameh, he would arrive at a short but difficult defile 
called Wady Mussin, probably that in which his chariot is broken, and here 
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emerging into the plain of Sharon, he would be on the main road to Joppa, and 


only twenty-five miles from it. 
At Joppa he finds workmen capable of mending his chariot. It would appear 


that here he enters a country subject to the Egyptians, or at least containing places 


named after Egyptian kings. 
Vv. 


The following list of eleven places is referred by M. Chabas to the neighbour- 
hood of the Sinaitic peninsula. As, however, the last three on the list are identified 
by M. Chabas with Rehoboth, Raphia, and Gaza, it would seem more likely that 
the journey is here continued through Philistia from Joppa to the Egyptian 
frontier. The 5th Section runs as follows: 


PAGE LINE 
27 . 2 Come let me tell all that happened to thee at the end of thy road. I 
begin 


27 . 3 for thee at the dwelling of SEsTSOU (RAMSES) : sae thou not forced Hy 
way therein. Hast thou not eaten the fishes of . 

27 . 4 Hast not thou bathed therein? O come, let us ne Atsion to thee: 
where is its fortress ? 

27 . 8 Come to the house of OUATI: to Sestsou-em-paif-nakhtou-ousormara ; to 
Satsern adel. 

27 . 6 also to Aksakaba? I have pictured to you Ainini. Knowest thou not 
its customs? Nekhai, 

27 . 7 and Rehobroth, hast thou not seen them since thy birth, O eminent 
Mohar? Raphia, 

27 . 8 how about its entrenchment? It covers the space of an aour going 


towards Gaza. 


The topography of this section is perhaps more confused than of the remainder, 
but it is controlled by the starting-point and destination. The Mohar would seem 
to follow the road branching off to the left from the main line to Egypt and 
passing along the foot of the Judzan hills towards Rehoboth, in the Negeb or 
‘Dry Land’ Thence by the long water-course called in Scripture the River of 
Egypt, he returns to Raphia on the sea-coast without passing through Gaza. Here, 
on the borders of Egypt, his adventures terminate with his return to his native 
country. 

28. Dwelling of Sestsou.—tThis appears to be the great city Zoan (San) 
in Egypt, to which the Mohar was returning. 


* Sestsou-em-paif-nakhtou-ousormara is the name of a fortress built by Ramses II., in Syria or Palestine and 
different from Ouati. The same means: ‘ Ramses II. in his victories,’ 


’ 
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29. The name of the river is unfortunately lost. 

30. Atsion.—This name, applying apparently to a fortress, is compared by 
M. Chabas with the Hebrew Etsion. It is mentioned in immediate connection 
with a temple and with another fortress. It is generally supposed to refer to Mount 
Casius near the Serbonian bog. 

31. The House .of Ouati.—M. Chabas himself shows that this refers, in 
all probability, to a temple dedicated to a goddess. 

32. Ousormara.—A town of Hazor, now Yasur, exists immediately east 
of Ashdod ; another similar name, Asor, is noticed in the ‘Onomasticon ’ as that of 
a place situate east of Ascalon. 

33. Sats...aal, or Saj...ar—lIn the mutilated condition of the MS. 
it is impossible to identify this place with certainty. 

34. Aksakaba.—We have apparently several instances of reduplication in 
the names given by the Mohar, as Kanana for Kana, and Rehobroth for 
Rehoboth. Mistakes of a far graver kind than the mere confusion of syllables 
would be to be expected in such a document. There is therefore, perhaps, but 
little objection to the identification of Aksakaba with the important spring of 
‘Ain Kasdba, which lies on the main road to Rehoboth from the neighbourhood of 
Ashdod. 

35. Rehobroth—tThis M. Chabas himself identifies with the Rehoboth 
of Isaac (Gen. xxxvi. 22), a site identified as existing some sixteen miles south of 
Beersheba at the head of the great WAady Refah—the boundary of Egypt and 
Palestine from the time of Joshua to the present day. The present name of the 
site of Rehoboth is Er Ruheibeh, and it lies on the same road pursued by 
the Mohar if visiting ‘Ain Kasaba. 

Raphia—tThis site, an important town forming the south boundary of Palestine 
and very often mentioned by Josephus, is identified by M. Chabas with the last 
place mentioned by the Mohar. From Rehoboth he would have followed the 
course of Wady Refah, probably the ‘River of Egypt’ (Josh. xv. 4). Thus he would 
not have passed through Gaza, which he mentions, however, as not far off. Raphia 
has been long identified with the modern frontier village of Refah. 


Vi, 


We have thus succeeded in tracing the Mohar on his travels throughout the 
entire length of Palestine on a theory which seems to have two great recommenda- 
tions : 

1st. That the route lies in plains or broad valleys where a chariot could be driven 
(and where, according to the Bible and Josephus, chariots were used) except in the 
striking instance of a narrow valley specially noticed in the MS. 

2nd, That the places occur in a regular order of succession, the only détour 
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being that into the land of Takhis, when the, section is headed with the suggestive 
passage, ‘I will speak to thee of towns other than the preceding.’ Although some 
of the identifications may be doubtful, there are, I would suggest, a sufficient 
number which can hardly be disputed, and which show the general scheme of the 
journey to be correctly understood. Thus, with the following properly fixed, 
namely, Tyre, Aksaph, Hammath, Takar-Aar, Rehob, Beithsheal, Mageddo, Joppa, 
Aksakaba, Rehobroth, and Raphia, the general course of the journey is clear. The 
majority of these are suggested by M. Chabas, but he only identifies five with any 
amount of certainty out of eleven. Again, Kodesh, Marlon, Tamena, and Tsidphoth 
are sufficient to point out the position of the Land of Takhis. M.Chabas does not, 
however, identify any of these with decision. 


VII. 


It remains to compare this topography with that of the books of Joshua and 
Judges. The following are the places apparently identical with Scriptural sites : 


I. Sidon Great Sidon Josh. xi. 8. 

2. Sarepta _ Zarephath I Kings xvii. 9. 
3. Tyre Tyre Josh. xix. 29. 
4. Kanana Kanah Josh. xix. 28, 
5. Aksaph Achshaph (Royal city) Josh. xix. 25. 
6. Hamath Hammath Josh xixese. 
7. Qodesh Kadesh Naphtali (Royal city) Josh. xii. 22. 
8. Keriath Anab Beth Anath Josh. xix. 38. 
9g. Aduram Edrei Josh. xix. 37. 
10. Khaouretsa Harosheth Judg. iv. 2. 
11. Harnemata Horem Josh. xix:32: 
12. Beithsheal Bethshean Josh. xvii. 11. 
13. Maketi Megiddo (Royal city) Josh. xii. 21. 
14. Joppa Joppa Josh. xix. 46. 
15. Rehobroth Rehoboth Gen. Xvi 22; 
16. Gaza Gaza (Royal city) Josh. xv. 47. 


It appears, therefore, that nearly half the places mentioned by the Mohar are 
places which were of sufficient importance to be mentioned in the topographical 
lists of the Book of Joshua, or to have played a part in the history of the deliverance 
by Barak. Megiddo, Kedesh, and Harosheth, which appear in the Biblical account 
of this deliverance, are also mentioned in the Papyrus, whilst Tabor, the Kishon, 
Meroz, and Taanach, which are not mentioned by the Mohar, are known to 
have lain out of his route. The omissions are thus as striking as the places 
noted. 
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A list of so many Biblical sites, noticed by a contemporary witness so entirely 
independent, cannot fail to be very interesting to Biblical students. 


C. R. CONDER. 


EGYPTIAN NAMES. 


9. 
10. 
TI. 
12. 
13; 
14. 
Ly 
16. 
17, 
18. 
19. 
20. 
aa. 
oo: 
2%. 
24. 
25. 
26, 
27, 
28. 
29. 
30. 
al. 
22. 
33: 


1. Djaraou 
2. Kanana 
3. Aksaph 
4. Mt. Ousor 
E 
6 
Z. 
8 


Mt. Ikama 


Nw idazon 
~ Hamath 
~ Takar-Aar 


Aceon 
Matamim 
Cofer-Marlon 
Tamena 
Kodesh 
Dapour 
Adjai 
Harnemata 
Keriath Anab 
Aduram 
Tsidphoth 
Khaouretsa 
Image of Sina 
Rohob 
Beithsheal 
Keriathaal 


TASBLE OF PLACES. 


(i.) Kanah (Josh. xix. 28) 
(ii.) Achshaph (Josh. xii. 20)* 


(iii.) Hammath (Josh. xix. 35) 
Tarichea (Vita Joseph. i. 32) 
Hukok (Josh. xix. 34) ? 


(iv.) Maron (Josh, xi. 1)* 


(v.) Kedesh (Josh. xii. 22)* 
Diblath (Ezek. vi. 14) 


(vi.) Horem (Josh. xix. 38) 
(vii.) Beth Anath (Josh. xix. 38) 
(viii.) Edrei (Josh. xix. 37) 

Tsephath (Talmud) 
(ix.) Harosheth (Judg. iv. 2) 


Roob (Onom.) 
(x.) Bethshean (Josh. xvii. 11) 


Fords of Jordan or Jelden 


Mageddo 
Joppa 


Dwelling of Sestsou 


River 
Atsion 
Ousormara 
Sats: <>. aal 
Aksakaba 


(xi.) Megiddo (Josh. xii. 21)* 
(xii.) Joppa (Josh. xix. 46) 
Zoan (Ps, Ixxviii. 11) 


* The star represents Royal cities. 


‘Ain Pazzur CRG; 


SUGGESTED IDENTIFICATIONS. 
El Mezraah, .C. R..C. 
Khirbet Kana, Ch. 

El Vasif,C. B.C, 


Hammam Tubartyeh, Ch. 


Kerak, Ch. 


Vakuk GaksC.. 


Meirtn, C. R. C. 
Tibnin, C7 R.€. 


Kedes, Ch. 
Dibl, CRC, 


Hurah; C..R. C. 


‘Ainitha. 

VY ater, Ce Re €. 
sated, Crlv..G. 
El Harithiyeh. 


Sheikh Rehab, C. R. C. 


Beisan, Ch. 


We jaledC) Rae: 
Mujedd’a, C. R. C. 


Vata, Ch, 
San. 
VYasur,-C: RK. C, 


‘Ain-Kasaba, C. RoC, 
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EGYPTIAN NAMES. : SUGGESTED IDENTIFICATIONS. 


34. ‘Ainini 

35. Nekhai 

36. Rehobroth (xiii.) Rehoboth (Gen. xxvi. 22) Ruheibeh, Ch. 
37. Raphia Raphia (Josephus, Ant. xiii. 15. 4) Rafah, Ch. 

38. Gaza (xiv.) Gaza (Josh. xv. 47)* Ghuzzeh, Ch. 


* A Royal city. 


» 


PALESTINE “BEFORE JOSHUA, FROM THE RECORDS OF 
EGYPTIAN CONQUEST. 


k 


A VERY important contribution to our knowledge of the topography of Palestine 
was made in 1874 in the publication of the Geographical Lists of the Temple at 
Karnak by Auguste Mariette Bey. 

The lists in question occur on the walls of the pylones of the temple lately 
excavated, and record the victories of King Thothmes III., in the countries of 
Upper Ruten, of Kush, and of Pun. The geographical names are inscribed in 
hieroglyphics on small tablets attached to the necks of figures representing captives 
from the various towns. The value of the list in the case of the Upper Ruten dis- 
trict is also greatly increased by the fact that it is thrice repeated on different parts 
of the building; thus Mariette Bey has been able to give variations unknown to 
M. Rougé in treating only of one list in his ‘Etude sur divers monuments du 
Regne de Thouthmés III., published in the ‘Revue Archéologique,’ November, 
1861, p. 346. ; 

Other points which render these monuments of the highest value are at once 
apparent. In the hieroglyphic we have the original text as inscribed at that 
remote period by the hand probably of a contemporary historian, and unchanged 
by errors of the copyist or translator. By the separation of each name on a tablet 
hung to the captive’s neck, we have a division made between each which obviates 
all chance of error in the cutting of one name into two, or the running of two 
names into one, which often causes so much confusion in the written Hebrew lists 
of the Old Testament. . The great antiquity of the list (for Thothmes III., accord- 
ing to the ordinary chronology, lived and fought about 1600 B.C.) secures us the 
ancient Canaanite nomenclature for comparison with that of the Book of Joshua, 


_and the great number of names in the list, 118 in all, makes the monument of real 


service for comparison with the Biblical topography. On the other hand, it must 

be remembered that the Egyptians were not a Semitic people, that their language, 

it would seem, was softer and less guttural than that of Canaan, and that the 
23 
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names, as represented in hieroglyphics, may in some cases therefore be more or less 
distorted, as they are at the present day, by English transliterators. Finally, it is 
most natural to suppose that the list refers only to the part of Palestine actually 
conquered by Thothmes III., which may be to a great extent defined from other 
monuments. 

It is only to a part of the lists that our attention will be given, the conquests in 
Kush and Pun having no relation to Palestine, and forming only about a third of 
the total number of names. 

The title inscribed above the first copy of the list of Upper Ruten is thus 
translated by Mariette Bey. 

‘List of the princes of Upper Ruten whom his Majesty has shut into the 
miserable town of Megiddo, and from whom his Majesty has led living captives to 
the stronghold of Suhen at Thebes in his first victorious expedition, in obedience 
to the order of his father Ammon, who has guided him in the right way.’ This 
inscription, followed beneath by 115 geographical names in five lines, is to be found 
on the pylone numbered VI. by Mariette Bey. 

The second copy is to be found on pylone No. VIL., being a reproduction of 
the first with a few omissions. Over a group of captives about to be sacrificed is a 
short title, ‘Taken from the chiefs of Ruten, and of all the unknown peoples, and 
of all the lands of Fenekhu.’ The captives bearing descriptive tablets are preceded 
by a goddess having the following inscription : 

‘Brought to thee (O Ammon) from all the unknown peoples, and from all the 
lands of Fenekhu gathered under thy sandals.” The captives who follow are also 
surmounted by a title forming the third descriptive legend. 

‘All the unknown lands of the coasts of Sati, which his Majesty has brought as 
living captives.’ 

On the walls of the same pylone is a third copy of the list, having four 
additional names, making 119 in all; the title is the same as that of the first 
copy on pylone VII., and the variations in the names are generally of little 
importance. 

We have thus at the outset three distinct titles defining the position of these 
towns—viz, Upper Ruten, Sati, and Fenekhu. Further light may be 
obtained by the comparison of other Egyptian inscriptions, 

The account of the great expedition of Thothmes IIL. in the 22nd year of his 
reign, including the victory of Megiddo and conquest of Upper Ruten, is to be 
found in another inscription at Karnak, on a wall, near the cella erected by 
Philip IL, or Arideus. It is unfortunately fragmentary, but supplies much im- 
portant topographical detail. It will be found translated by Dr. Birch in ‘Records 
of the Past, vol. ii. From this text it appears that Thothmes III. assembled his 
army ‘in the fortress of the land of Sharuana, commencing from Iuluta (or Iuruta), 
He advanced against the rebel chiefs who were assembling at Megiddo, and arrived 
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first at the fortress of Juhem. Various allies from Egypt and Naharaina (Mesopo- 
tamia—JAzrch), of the Khita (Chattai, or Northern Hittites), of the Kharu (Syrians), 
and Katu (also a Syrian_tribe), accompanied the Egyptian army. 

The advice of the generals appears to have been to advance by a road leading 
north by Jutta, or Geuta. This was, however, rejected by Thothmes, who preferred 
a route by ‘the land Aanaka’ (probably the Anakim), leading by a difficult pass, 
and a fortress called Aaruna. 

‘I will go,’ he replies, ‘on this road of Aaruna if there is any going onit. Be 
ye on the roads of which ye speak.’ 

The king proceeds accordingly to Aaruna, and a battle occurs in a valley, in 
which the Egyptians are victorious, and immediately advance. 

‘It was the time of noon when his Majesty reached the south of Maketa, on the 
shores of the waters of Keneh,’ 

On the following day the army is drawn out against Maketa, or Megiddo. 

‘The south horn . . was at the coast of Keneh, the northern wing extending to 
the north-west of Maketa, joining perhaps the allies, who advanced apparently by 
the northern road. The conquest of Megiddo follows, and then a long enumera- 
tion of the spoils and captives taken. 

Among the tributary tribes enumerated in this inscription, are the inhabitants 
of Katesh (Kadesh), the Kharu (Syrians), the Shasu (also mentioned in the ‘ Travels 
of an Egyptian,’ and apparently a Bedouin tribe), those of Aranatu (possibly the 
Biblical Iron), of Kanana, a fortress, probably identical with Kanah of Asher 
(Josh. xix. 28), and finally the Kefau and the Rutennu chiefs. It is evident, there- 
fore, that our triplicate list containing the districts of Rutennu and Fenekhu, with 
the towns of Kanah, Megiddo, and Kadesh, refers to the conquests made in this 
expedition of the 22nd year of Thothmes III., and it is therefore important to 
notice all that is known of the districts of Ruten, Sati, and Fenekhu, and 
of the towns of luluta, Geuta, Aaruna, and Keneh, in order to obtain a 
general idea of the part of Palestine in which the names of the triplicate list are 
to be sought. 

Ruten.—lIt is supposed by Mariette-Bey that Ruten, or Luten, in the tripli- 
cate list where it forms the name of a town, is the Biblical Lod, now Lyd. Hence 
he argues the probability that the district of Rutennu was near this town. 
Others have identified Ruten or Luden with the Biblical Lud, one of the sons of 
Shem (Gen. x. 22), ancestor of the Lydians (Ant. i. 6, 4). 

In the so-called ‘ Statistical Tablet of Thothmes III.,’ also found at Thebes, 
Katesh is mentioned as a city of Rutennu. In the account of the battle of 
Megiddo, three fortresses are noticed as in the same district—namely, Anaukasa, 
Yanuma, ‘and Hurankalu. The Kadesh conquered by Thothmes is probably 
Kodesh on Orontes. The other three names unfortunately do not approach near 
enough to any Biblical names to admit of identification. 
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Thus the Rutennu district includes apparently Upper Galilee, in which many 
of the towns taken by Thothmes lay, and it is possible that this is ‘Upper Ruten, 
or Luten,’ as distinguished from the country round Lydda, which may be supposed 
to be ‘Lower Ruten.’ It is perhaps worthy of remark that another Lyd or Lod 
exists in the plain of Esdraelon. 

Satii—Under this term Dr. Birch understands to be included ‘the eastern 
foreigners, or Arabians. The title occurs in the ‘Statistical Tablet of 
Thothmes III.’ in connection with Rutennu. In the account of the battle of 
Megiddo, Thothmes is mentioned as taking the title ‘Holder of the plazus of Sati, 
but there is nothing to show the exact district to which this title referred. 

Fenekhu—tThis name refers to the Phoenicians, and in the account of the 
battle of Megiddo the Kefau are also supposed to be Phcenician tributaries. 

Iuluta—this fortress is mentioned as in the land of Sharuana (no doubt the 
Biblical Sharon), which seems to have been under Egyptian rule at the time of the 
Rutennu rebellion. Its position is not a matter of great importance. It may pos- 
sibly be the Ilatu of the triplicate list which will be identified later on. 

Geuta.—tThis fortress Dr. Birch proposes to identify with Gath, but the fact of 

_its being on a road north of that leading through Aaruna (not far from Megiddo) 
would seem to place it farther north. It may very well be identified with the 
strong ruined site of Jett, on the borders of the plain of Sharon, some fourteen 
miles from Megiddo, and on the straight road to that town. 

J uhem.—tThe position of this fortress is very doubtful ; it would seem to have 
been near the division of the two roads to Megiddo. 

Aaruna is identified by some -authors with Aijalon, a city of Dan, but to 
this there is the objection that it would seem clear from the account of the ‘ Battle 
of Megiddo’ that Aaruna was within a day’s journey of Maketa. 

In the topographical list of Sheshonk (the Shishak of the Old Testament, see 
Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ p. 1290) a town called Aarana occurs immediately 
before the name of Bileam. Bileam was a town near En Gannim (now Jenin), and 
has been identified by the late Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake with the present ruin of 
Bel‘ameh, a position fitting with the order in which the same name occurs in 
our triplicate list. 

Thus Aarana, which is very probably the Aarina of Thothmes, is to be sought 
in the neighbourhood of Jenin, and may perhaps be best identified with the strong 
and important village of ‘Arrabeh, the change of z into 4 being of frequent occur- 
rence in the Arabic survivals of Canaanite names. There is another site called 
‘Araneh which would fit for Aarana, and also for Aaruna if Megiddo be placed at 
Mujedd’a. 

Arrabeh stands on high ground west of Dothan, and south of the plain called 
Merj Arrabeh ; it is close to the road by which the Midianites descended to Egypt 
from Dothan, and the gorge in which the first struggle took place would be that up 
which the road comes into the plain, the head of Wady Mussin. 
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Keneh.—This would answer to the Hebrewn2, Genneh, and Arabic 
Jenneh, ‘a garden.’ It was situate south of .Maketa, and a stream of water 
existed at it. It was also not far from Aaruna, nor from Maketa. For these 
reasons it may perhaps be identified with the Biblical En Gannim, or ‘ Fountain of 
Gardens. Another possible site is Kaatin in the Jordan Valley. 

The deductions from the above arguments are simple. The plain of Sharon did 
not revolt. The advance of the Egyptians was directed against Megiddo. No 
towns are mentioned, nor do any details occur in the account of the campaign 
which would lead us to suppose that the more difficult hill country of Samaria or 
Judea was attacked. The names are therefore to be sought along the line of the 
Egyptian advance in Upper and Lower Galilee, in Perzea (as will appear later), 
and in Phcenicia, or in the more open country bordering these districts, as well as 
in the plains of Sati, by which we may understand some district to the north-east 
of Egypt, such as the Biblical Negeb, or ‘south country,’ would represent. 

Before proceeding to the detail of the names, a few remarks as to the changes 
to be expected may be noted: 

1. Pe, the Egyptian article, is often prefixed to the name of an important town, 
and must not be considered an integral part of the Semitic word. 

2. Mar is sometimes prefixed to names of places of the second.rank, although it 
is not certain that any instance occurs in these lists. 

3. Wa is constantly added by the Egyptian scribe. An instance of the occurrence 
of this with the article is found in the ‘Travels of an Egyptian,’ where Pe-Kana-na 
represents the Biblical Kanah. 

4. L and R are letters indistinguishable in the hieroglyphic character used. 

s. T, equivalent to the Hebrew n, often stands also for D (1). This is because 
the Egyptian language has apparently no D sound. 

6. The gutturals of the Semitic names are often confused. This is not distinc- 
tive of Egyptian transliteration. The confusion of the various gutturals was a 
constant reproach against the Galileans, and the substitution of one Arabic guttural 
for another in Hebrew, of which it is not the exact equivalent, is generally 
recognised in many accepted identifications. 

7. K often stands for G in the Hebrew. 

These seven points are generally known to students, and only inserted here for 
the sake of clearness. 

The lists which are to be considered contain 119 names. Of these Mariette Bey 
proposes identifications for 83 in all, leaving 36 as unknown. He does not, 
however, fix the exact position of many of these, and he supposes the list to 
include places as far north as Beyrout, and east of Jordan in Moab and Ammon, as 
well as in, the hill country of Judea. He divides the names into six groups. 
(1) In the plain of Sharon. (2) In the Hauran, east of Galilee. (3) In Galilee 
Phoenicia, and east of Jordan. (4) In Moab and Ammon. (5) In Benjamin and 
Judah. (6) In the plain of Sharon, and the Negeb or Beersheba country. 
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The order of these groups is not consecutive, nor is that of the towns in each 
group as identified by him. It may further be urged that the districts are not 
apparently for the most part those through which the Egyptians advanced before 
and after the battle of Megiddo. Considering also that so large a list of places 
could scarcely have been written down from memory, it would seem most natural 
to suppose that some sort of consecutive order is to be expected. 

The following 25 identifications, which seem well established by Mariette 
Bey or by M. Rougé, agree with the theory of a consecutive list, and occur 
within the districts to which it would seem proper to confine our search. They 
may, therefore, be taken as the framework into which other identifications are to be 


fitted. 


EGYPTIAN. HEBREW. 

No, 1. Katesu. Kadesh. 

2. Maketa. Megiddo. 

16. Hamut. Hammath. 

21. Sarana. Lasharon. 

26. Kaana. Kenath. 

31. Lauza. Laish. 

2, sdavara; Hazor. 

34. Keneratu. Chinnereth. 

39. Mashala. Misheal. 

42. Taanak. Taanach. 

43. Iblaamu. Ibleam. 

2. Anuheru. Anahareth. 

62. Iapu. Joppa. 

64. Luten. Lod. 

65. Aana. Ono. 

66. Apuken. Aphek. 

67. Suka, Shochoh. 

80, Kerara. Gerar. 

86. Ani. Ain (Rougé). 

89. Hiklaim. Eglon. 

94. Makerphut. Beth Markaboth. 

95. Aina. Anim. 

g6. Keraman. Carmel. 


113. An Kenamu. En Gannim, 
114. Kebau. Gibeah, 


Of these 25 identifications, 18 have been fixed by former travellers at existing 
towns, or ruins of towns. These identifications may be divided into two groups. 
(1) The northern group as far as No. 60, north of Joppa. (2) The south; the 
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Shephelah and Negeb country. Thenumber of names is sufficient to indicate very 
clearly the districts, and these may very probably be divided into (1) Ruten and 
Fenekhu on the north, (2) The plains of Sati in the south. It is in these districts, 
answering tothe Biblical Galilee; Peraea, Shephelah, and Negeb, that I propose to 
search for the remaining names. 


i 
FIRST GROUP. 
Upper Ruten and Fenekhu. 


The list commences with the names of the important towns forming the objective 
(to use a military term) of the campaign. Under the forms Maketa and 
Ketesh we recognise undoubtedly Megiddo and Kadesh. No. 5 being possibly 
En Tappuah, and No. 16 Hammath, we have indications that the intervening 
names are to be sought to the south and east of Megiddo. 

3. ‘Ai—This at once recalls the Scriptural ‘Ai, a Royal city east of the 
Judzan watershed, with which Mariette Bey identifies it; but the names which 
follow lead us to search for the site along the course of the Egyptian march. 

4. Kethu (na).—The na is supposed by Mariette Bey to be an addition, 
and he identifies this with the Philistine Gath; but it is more probably the 
important site called Jett, as probably the Geuta against which Thothmes advanced. 
This northern Gath is not impossibly the Gitta of early Christian topography, the 
birthplace of Simon Magus. 

5. ‘Answt.—For this site no suggestion has been offered, but in the district 
in which -the former towns may be supposed to lie is a village called ‘Anza, 
undoubtedly an ancient site, and close to the line of the Egyptian advance. 

6. Tebuh.—This represents the Hebrew Tappuah, and accordingly Mariette 
Bey identifies it with Beth Tappuah in Judah. We have, however, later 
on another similar name, Tapunu (No. 98) in connection with other names 
undoubtedly near to the Beth Tappuah of Judah. It seems, therefore, more 
probable that the present town is the En Tappuah of Ephraim, a site as yet 
unknown. 

7, Bamai—This name only occurs in the third copy of the list, and 
appears to be a variation or error in the transcription of No. 8, which is absent 
in the third copy. A town of this name is mentioned in the Talmud, but farther 
north, | 

8. Kamata—The direction in which this and the following names should 
be soughtis apparently towards the east of the great plain. Here we find the 
village of Kubatieh in close proximity to Nos.9 and 10. The change of 7 or 
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n into 6 is very common, as in the case of Timnah, now Tibneh, etc. Probably 
Dothan, close to the line of march. . 

9g. Tuti(na). 

10. Raba(na)—The village of Raba will be found close to the last, east 
of Jenin, near the southern border of the great plain, representing Rabbith of 
Issachar (Josh. xix. 20). 

Ir. Keret Sennau, or Kerettenau is possibly the Biblical Kirjathaim 
beyond Jordan (Num. xxxii. 37). 

12, M‘aramaor M‘alma. 

13. Tamesku.—Mariette Bey suggests Damascus. 

14. Atara is probably Edrei of Bashan, the present Edh Dhr’a. 

Ise bad, probably Abila of Bashan, now A bil. 

16. Hemut, Mariette Bey himself identifies with Hammath of Napthali, 
mentioned also, it will be remembered, in the ‘ Travels of an Egyptian.’ The site 
of this town is known to have been near Tiberias. By Josephus it appears to be 
called Emmaus, and he mentions hot springs. This makes it probably the present 
Htmmam Tubariyeh, south of the town, where the hot-water baths exist 
still. 

17. Akidu is possibly the present Kadis, about two miles south of the last, 
unless it be an error for Rakkath, the ancient name of Tiberias down even to the 
fourth century. 

iS hem‘anau. 

19. Bartu, possibly the ruins of ‘Ain el Barideh (‘ The Cold Spring’), 
two miles from Tiberias. 

20. Madna.—lIt will appear from the succeeding names that this town is 
to be sought in the Ard el Hamma, the plateau above the western cliffs of the Sea 
of Galilee, the title of which has possibly a connection with that of Hammath. 
Perhaps the Madon of Joshua (xi. 1); possibly the present ruin Madin near 
Hattin. : 

21. Sarana.—tThis site Mariette Bey proposes to identify with the Royal 
Canaanite capital of Sharon, which appears in the English version as Lasharon 
(Josh. xii. 18). The position of Sharon has never been fixed as yet, but it occurs 
in the list of Royal cities between Aphek (probably the northern Aphek near 
Jezreel, 1 Sam. xxix. 1, which may very well be the present Fuk tva, and 
Maron (in Upper Galilee). Jerome in the ‘Onomasticon’ (s. v. Saron) informs us 
that ‘even to the present day the region between Mount Tabor and the Lake of 
Tiberias is called Sarona.’ 

This indication points clearly to the identification of the Biblical Sharon with 
the present Saréna, a village on the borders of the Ard el Hamma. | 

22, Tubi—This word, having the meaning of ‘good’ in Hebrew, is the 
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exact equivalent of the Arabic Taiyibeh. Possibly the Hebrew Tob, the name 
of which still exists in Bashan in the Arabic form. 

The list so far has been traced in a roughly consecutive order, commencing 
with towns on the line of advance to Megiddo, and enumerating all the most 
easterly places taken. It is remarkable that these sites all lie in open country 
easily assailable. The stronger towns on Mount Gilboa, including Jezreel itself, are 
not noticed. An explanation of this may be taken from the Book of Joshua, 
referring to the conquest of Galilee. ‘But as for the cities that stood still in their 
strength, Israel burned none of them’ (Josh. xi. 13). 

23. Batna, Mariette Bey identifies with Beten, a town of Asher. According 
to the ‘Onomasticon’ this was called Beth-beten in the fourth century, and 
situate 8 miles east of Ptolemais. This position does not, however, seem to fit 
very well. It is, perhaps, more probably the Bitzaanaim of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 33), 
the present ruin Bess tim, west of the Sea of Galilee. 

24. Amashna, and No. 25, Masakh. 

26. Kaana, is most probably Kenath of Bashan, now called Kanawat. 

272) Pub ates 

28. ‘Astaratu, most probably the famous Ashtaroth Carnaim, which may 
be the present village of ‘Ashterah in Bashan. 

30. Makata, is to be sought near Laish (No. 31). This would point to 
its identity with the Biblical town of Beth Maachah, or Abel Beth Maachah 
(2 Sam. xx. 19), named with Dan and Kedesh. It is supposed to have been 
recovered by Robinson in the present Abil el Kumbh, three miles west of Dan. 
The confusion of the Ain and Aleph in these lists is of frequent occurrence, 
hence the fact that the guttural appears in the Hebrew is perhaps not important. 

31. Lauza or Rauza, Mariette Bey identifies with the Biblical Laish, 
afterwards called Dan. The site of Dan is the present Tell el Kadi. Some 
remains of the name Lauza may perhaps be found in the ruin of Luweizeh, 
some five miles farther north (Luz, Judg. i. 26), 

32. Hatzara, seems probably to be one of the Galilean Hazors, perhaps the 
Royal city of the name. 

33. Pa Hurah, a town evidently of importance, from the article prefixed, 
and mentioned also in the list of Rameses II. For this Mariette Bey suggests no 
identification, but it may very well be identified with the Biblical Horem of Naph- 
tali, which Vandevelde identifies with the modern H arah, a position fitting with 
that required for Pa Hurah. 

34. Kenneratu, seems evidently to be the Chinnereth of Naphtali, a town 
which gave its name to the Sea of Galilee. It is mentioned with Adamah 
(Ed Damieh according to my proposed identification), and may therefore be sought 
in the plateau of the ‘Ard el Hamma. This suggests its identity with the present 
Beit Jenn in that district, The name is supposed to mean ‘garden of plenty, 
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but is of great antiquity, and probably of Canaanite origin. In the later times 
it was changed to ‘Gennesar’ and ‘Gennesaret, as noticed in the Talmud, Sar 
being a Chaldean word meaning ‘ Lord.’ It must, however, be observed that there 
is another Beit Jenn,or ‘house of the garden,’ much nearer to Harah, a Druse 
village, seeming to fulfil both the requisites of the Egyptian record. The name: 
appears as Kentu and Katu in the second and third copies on Pylone 
No. VII. 

At this point a certain amount of difficulty occurs in the lists; the names of 
Nos. 36, 37, 38 bear a close resemblance to the Biblical Adamah, Kishion, and 
Shunem, with which Mariette Bey identifies them; but in this case we retrace our 
steps over a district already noticed, and a great break will occur between Nos. 38 
and 39. The consecutive order is better preserved by the identifications here 
proposed. 

35. Semana, from its position in the lists, is possibly the Selamis of 
Josephus, identified with the present ruin of Sellameh. 

36. Admam, is probably Adami of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 33), now Ed 
Damieh, west of the Sea of Galilee. 

37. Kasuna. The site of Kishion (Josh. xix. 20) is as yet unknown. 

39. Mashala, Mariette Bey identifies with Misheal, a town of Asher, near 
to Achshaph. Its identification with an existing site has not yet been made ina 
satisfactory manner. 

40. Aksep, is identified by Mariette Bey with Achzib, but it approaches 
nearer to the name Achshaph, a town of Asher mentioned in the ‘Travels of an 
Egyptian” I have endeavoured to show that the context of the Biblical list makes 
the position of Achshaph most probably identical with that of the present Yasi f, 
which is situate close to the probable position of No. 39, and only about 4 miles 
from No. 37. 

It is evident that the towns in the plain of Esdraelon remain to be enumerated 
before proceeding to the south. In this direction, therefore, we must seek the 
names occurring between Nos. 40 and 60, guided by Mariette Bey’s identifications 
of Nos. 42, 43, and 52. 

41. Kebatua(n).—As this follows sites near Acca, it is to be sought north of 
the next. No doubt it is the Gabatha of Josephus, the modern J eb4ata, on the 
north edge of the plain. 

42. Taanak, Mariette Bey identifies with the famous Taanach of the Bible 
(Josh. xii. 21), the present ruin of Taanuk. 

43. Ibl’amu.—Mariette Bey proposes the Biblical Ibleam (Josh. xvii. 11), 
which Mr. Drake finds at Bel‘ameh, south of Jenin. 

44. Geneth Asnah—Following close upon the last may be translated 
‘Garden of Palin, as the hieroglyphic may probably represent the Hebrew words 
(nonma). %It probably refers to Jenin, the Biblical En Gannim (Josh xix. 21), 
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or Spring of the Garden.’ Both a spring and a palm garden are to be found at 
Jenin. 

45. Latau ’Araka—This long name is difficult to connect with any Hebrew 
word: .A place called El Araka exists north of Jenin, but the identification is 
very doubtful. 

46. Aina—The neighbourhood suggests Anem, a town of Manasseh (1 Chron. 
vi. 73). For this-I have proposed the present ruin ‘An?n, west of the plain of 
Esdraelon. 

47. ‘Aak or ‘Aaj, following next, suggests the ancient site of ‘Ajja, west of 
Jenin. 

48. Kas Ketes, a second Kadesh. There was a town of Issachar called 
Kedesh (1 Chron. vi. 72). It is to be sought in the plain of Esdraelon, and is pro- 
bably the ancient ruined site called Tell Kedis or Tell Abu Kedis, near 
El Lejjan. The list of the Royal cities (Josh. xii. 22) reads in consecutive order, 
if we accept this site instead of Kadesh Naphtali as the Royal Kadesh. Mariette 
Bey inclines to this identification, but does not fix upon it. 

49. Kiliimna or Jiliimna, equivalent to the Hebrew Gallim, ‘heaps,’ 
or ‘fountains,’ is evidently Jellameh, immediately east of the last. 

50. Bar or Bal—Possibly from the indications afforded by Nos. 49 and 52, 
that this site is somewhere in the valley of Jezreel, we may identify it with 
Khurbet Yebla, an ancient site near Wady el Bireh. The word means 
‘stream, derived from the Hebrew (62). Probably this is the Ibleam of 
2 Kingsiixs 27, 

51. Shemesadmah is possibly to be found in the present Tell esh 
Shemdin, east of the last. 

52. Anuheru is evidently the Biblical Anahareth (Josh. xix. 19), with which 
Mariette Bey identifies it. I have already proposed the modern En N‘adrah 
agreeing well with the requirements both of the present narrative and of the Biblical 
lists. 

53, 54. ‘Aphla, ‘A phla—These two places of identical name, equivalent to 
the Hebrew Ophel, or ‘swelling’ ground, are evidently ‘Afaileh and El Fa Leh, 
two ancient sites close together, and not far west of En N’atirah. These identifi- 
cations form a most satisfactory proof that the preceding identifications are correct, 
and that the theory of consecutive groups is capable of being carried out. 

65, 56. Heshbu; Tasulat, 

57, Nekebu—Mariette Bey suggests the Nekeb of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 33). 
This fits well with the general idea of the district in which we now are. It is no 
doubt the present Seiy 4deh, a site in the ‘Ard el Humma. 

58. Ashushen.—Mariette Bey suggests Jebe 1 Shihdn, in Gilead, but 
this is arf immense leap. Near to Nekeb there was a town, called Shihin in the 


Talmud (Tal. Jer. Taanith, iv. 8). It was also near to Rumah (Tosiphta Erubin, 
24—2 
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chap. iii), now Rameh, which agrees in a remarkable way with the next 
identification. This site is not yet fixed. The place was known to Jerome under 
the name Seon, and is mentioned as existing under the form Siin, by Schwartz. 
Jerome supposes Seon to be the Biblical Shihon (Josh. xix. 19), properly spelt 
Siaon; he places it ‘near Mount Tabor. It is possibly the present site called : 
‘Ayan Shain, north of Tabor. 

59. Ranama.—Probably for Rimmon. Rimmon of Zebulon (Rummaneh) 
(Josh. xix. 13) fits perfectly as to position. 


SECOND GROUP. 
Probably the Plains of Satz. 


The identifications of Nos. 62, 64, 65, show the list to refer to the south of 
Palestine ; the former sections including all the low country and part of the hills in 
the north, 

- 60. Irtah~—No doubt is the modern Irtah, north of Jaffa. 

61. Maaza. 

62. Iphu.—Joppa—Mariette Bey. 

63. Kenut or Jenet.—Possibly Kefr Jennis, near the next. 

64. Luten or Luden—Lydda—Mariette Bey. 

65. Aana.—Ono (1 Chron. viii. 12)—Mariette Bey. 

66. Aphuken.—Evidently one of the Apheks, and apparently near Shochoh. 
This would seem to fix it as the Aphek of 1 Sam. iv. 1. 

67. Suka Mariette identifies with Shochoh, now Shuweikeh, in the low hills 
north-east of Beit Jibrin. The list has hitherto been proceeding directly south, 

68. Ihman.—Possibly Emmaus Nicopolis (“A mw 4s). 

69. Habatza.—Mariette Bey suggests Chezib, which would agree well as to 
position, but the 7 and > can hardly have ever been confused, or at least no known 
example exists. The hieroglyphic may also (according to the alphabet given by 
Mariette Bey) be read yay or vay, in which case it is perhaps the present ruin of 
*Abbad, in the neighbourhood of the next. 

70. Jenetu.—Probably the large ruin of Jenneta, south of Beit Jibrin. 

71. Mejdel is in this case the important ruin of Mejdeleh, near the last ; 
both are on the border of the Survey, hence the next is probably outside the part 
completed. 

72. Apht(en) is no doubt the Hebrew Jiphtah (Josh. xv. 43), a town near 
Libnah, and from the consecutive order in the lists of Joshua, evidently in this very 
neighbourhood, 
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73,74. Shebtuna and Dia.—Unidentified as yet. 

75. Naun.—Mariette Bey suggests Naamah (Josh. xv. 41), identified by 
Captain Warren with Na’aneh. This seems to fit with the succeeding. 

76. Hadideh.—The Hadid of the Bible (now Haditheh) seems too far 
north. It is more probably the Ha-Adithaim of Judah (Josh. xv. 36), which 
is most probably the present ruin of Hadid, not far from Na’aneh. 

v7, Tata; or H ala, 

78. Isphar.—Mariette Bey proposes the Saphir of the ‘Onomasticon, now 
SuAafir, This agrees well, as the list will be found to treat next of sites in the 
extreme south. 

79. Lakatza.—From position this might be Lachish, which is probably 
the present, Tiell ¢l- Hoes.y. 

80. Kerara, or Gerara.—Evidently, from name and position on the lists, 
the Biblical Gerar (Gen. x. 19), with which Mariette Bey identifies it. This is the 
Umm-el-Jerrar of Vandevelde. 

81. Horar—Aroer of Judah (Ararah) does not agree with the consecutive 
order which is preserved by the identification with Tell Abu Harireh, east 
of the last. 

82. Rabau, or Labau, probably is Lebaoth (Josh, xv. 19), a town which 
may possibly be the modern Libben, near Gerar. 

83. Numana, 84, Namana, lie apparently in country not as yet surveyed. 

85. Maramam.—From the identification of the next, this seems evidently 
Rimmon of Simeon (Josh. xv. 32), now Umm er Rimmamin. 

86. Ani.—lIdentified by Rougé with ‘Ain, a town of Simeon, close to En 
Rimmon (Josh. xv. 32). It has not yet been fixed. 

87. Rahebu.—Evidently Rehoboth (Gen. xxvi. 22), now Riheibeh, as 
Mariette Bey places it. 

88. Akara, of Akala, 

89. Hiklaim, or Hikraim.—The nearest Biblical name in this district is 
Eglon (Ajlan). 

90. Abala—Probably Baalah, a town of Judah in the Negeb (Josh, 
XV; 20). 

g1. Atara—Adoraim seems too far north ; it is more probably Jattir, ‘Attir 
(Josh. xv. 48). 

92. Abar,—‘ The wells, not impossibly Beersheba. 

Ose Keiet yor: Jene tu, 

94. Makerphut is identified by Mariette Bey with Beth Markaboth. This 
is fixed by Vandevelde at Mirkib, a site which fits the order of the Biblical list 
(Josh xix. 5) very well, but which requires confirmation. 

95, ‘NXina.—Anim of Judah (Josh. xv, 50), given by Mariette Bey, fits perfectly 
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with the next. The distances given in the ‘Onomiasticon ’ would fix this at El 
Ghiwein, south-west of the next site. 

96. Keramen.—Carmel of Judah (Josh. xv. 55), as given by Mariette Bey, 
identified by Robinson with Kurmul. 

97. Badia—Possibly ‘A bdeh, north-west of the last. ( 

98. Taphu(nu).—Evidently Beth Tappuah of Judah (Josh. xv. 53). It is 
curious that Mariette Bey should have missed this identification, which follows in 
perfect order. ' 

99. Abira.—Possibly El Bireh, a large ruin south-west of the last in the 
Dhaheriyeh district. 

100. Ilatu.—Probably Elath, which occurs in the LXX. version of Josh. xii. 16. 
It also is mentioned in the Talmud (Mishna Maaser Sheni, v. 2), as a day’s journey 
south of Jerusalem, and is not improbably the present Beit Aula. 

ior. Harkara or Harjara.—Possibly Halkala for Halhul. 

102. ‘Akbara.—Otherwise read Akbamra and Akbam. This is because 
the eagle representing x is only distinguished by its beak from the figure repre- 
senting n. 

103. Kaphuta—Mariette Bey suggests Kaphtheis of the ‘Onomasticon.’ Not 
impossibly it is the ancient village of Kia fin. 

104. Akadla—Possibly Agadra or Gedor (Josh. xv. 58), now Jedar. 

105. Rabbatu, suggests the Rebbo of the ‘Onomasticon, and Rabbah of. 
Judah. There is an important ruin called Rubba, which is the Rebbo in 
question, and which fits well for Rabbatu (Josh. xv. 60). 

106. Maklatu. 

107. ‘A meku—ze., ‘The Valley. The form of the hieroglyphic with a very 
slight change would give Armeku or Yermtk, the Biblical Jarmuth (Josh. 
XV. 35). 

108. Zartha-—Possibly from its position Zoreah (Josh. xv. 33), now Surah. 

109. Baratu suggests the Bera of the ‘Onomasticon, north of Eleutheropolis ; 
for this I have proposed Bireh, in a position suiting the present list and the 
distance in the ‘ Onomasticon.’ 

110. Bet Shara suggests the B.blical plural form Sharaim (Josh. xv. 36) 
which is identified by M. C. Ganneau with Saireh. 

Ill. Bet Anata suggests Beth Anoth (Josh. xv. 59), now Beit ‘Ainfin. 

112. Harkatu—Possibly ‘the hill of Gath, 

113. An Kenamu.—Evidently as identified by Mariette Bey, En Gannim of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 34), identified by M. C. Ganneauas Umm Jina. 

114. Kebau.—One of the numerous Gibeahs; the one which seems to fit best 
is that in Judah, now J eb’a, south-west of Jerusalem. 

115. Tzella— Mariette Bey remarks this similarity to Zelah of Benjamin 
(Josh, xix. 28). 
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"116. Tzafza. 

107. Berk (ta). 

118. Ham.—tThe tablet is here imperfect. 

119. Ajmes.—Spelt with o is possibly the Hebrew Gimzo (2 Chron. xxviii. 
18), which Robinson found in the modern Jimzu. 

The two great groups may thus be carried in consecutive order in great circles, 
the second returning exactly to its starting-point. 

The only liberty which can be allowed in the change of the names consists in a 
certain confusion of the gutturals and of the s sounds, which is specially noted at 
the beginning of the paper. 

The order seems not impossibly to be that in which the towns were captured, 
the campaign being thus marked out as in the campaign of Joshua in. the south of 
Palestine. 

The Conspectus attached shows only the more certain identifications, leaving 
out the more doubtful. Nearly all the sites identified are those of towns more or 
less famous in Jewish history and literature. 


CONSPECTUS OF THE LISTS AND IDENTIFICATIONS. | 
First Group (NORTH). 


Towns in Samaria, Galilee, and Perea. 


EGYPTIAN. HEBREW. ARABIC. 
1. Kadesu Kadesh on Orontes. 
2. Makedi Megiddo, Mariette Mujedd’a, C. R. C. 
3. Het. 
4. Jethu(na) Jett, C. A.C: 
“Anse Wrnza rc. ROC; 
6. Tabuh. 
7,8.Kamataor Bamai. 
9g. Tuti(ma) Dothan Tell Dothan. 
10. Raba(na) Rabbith Rabe, Crk... 
Ir. Kerettenmnau Kirjathaim. 
12, Malma. 
13. Tamesku Damascus Esh Sham. 
i4-Atara Edrei Edh Dhr’a. 
15. pie Abila Abil. 
16. Hamatu Hammath, Mariette El Himmam. 


17, Akid. 
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EGYPTIAN. 


. shemana. 
Barth u 

. Madna. 
mova te ia 

Pe ted 

Pal a ty ila, 
Am a's havea 
ivivartza. bi: 


2Omis aa na 
Oy OI a: 
28, Ashtaratu 


. Anaurphah. 
Sviraliva ta 
aut zZa 
edd t Za ta 

ce owrah 

.  enarata 

- Soild the 

. 2d mam 

. Kasuna 

. Se nama 

tas tia la 

. Akshaph 

- Kebatua(n) 
waa nak 

i blamu 
~venmet Asnah 
wrloaial we taka, 
PAGE 

Pee 4 

. Ras Kedes. 
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THe PERTIITY OF ANCIENT PALESTINE. 


‘For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land: aland of brooks of water, ef fountains and depths 
that spring out of valleys and hills ; 

‘A land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates ; a land of cil-olive, and honey’ 
(Deut. viii. 7, 8). 


THERE is probably no passage in the Bible which we recall more particularly, in 
speaking of the ‘ancient fertility’ of Palestine, than the above. The question has 
over and over again been settled out of hand. It is stated that the cutting down 
of forests has caused a change of climate, and that decrease of rain has reacted 
on the land, making it barren. The present paper is intended, first, as an inquiry 
into what we know historically of the ancient condition of the country, of its 
ancient water-supply, cultivation, and seasons. Secondly, as a sort of abstract of 
the numerous observations made during the course of the Survey as to the decay 
of cultivation, and the disappearance of forests. It is only by going thus into 
detail that we can arrive finally at a good generalisation as to any change that 
may have occurred. 

First of all, it may be remarked that no expression in the passage quoted is 
inapplicable to modern Palestine. The land is not said to be a beautiful or 
romantic one; the ‘lawns and forests, which the Survey party were stated two 
years ago to have surveyed are not noticed in the Bible; the palm-trees, which 
modern artists so freely introduce, are not noted ; the good things of the earth only 
are enumerated; and it is said to be what it still is, or is at least capable of 
becoming, a good land. 

The ‘brooks of water’ are admitted by all scholars to be the present 
wddys, filled in some cases by perennial streams, but generally dry in summer, 
The ‘fountains’ are the modern ‘Ayunu, the ‘depths’ the deep blue pools 
which form the sources of many a stream throughout the country. The ‘valleys’ 
or small plains, and the ‘hills’ are unchanged; wheat, barley, vines, olives, 
figs, and pomegranates are still the principal products of the soil; and the 
‘dibs, translated ‘honey,’ is the modern dibs, a syrup prepared from the grape 
lees, which forms an important article of food among the peasantry. 

There is probably no natural product of the country noticed in the Bible not to 
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be found in modern Palestine. The question then arises, how far are we justified 
in supposing any great change to have occurred? It will be best to consider first 
the questions of climate and of water-supply, and then to take separately the 
various natural divisions of the country (all of which are noted in Scripture), and 
see how far a change in cultivation or in natural products is to be traced in each. 

Climate-—The history of the Survey expedition will convince any reader of 
the ‘Quarterly Statements’ that the climate of modern Palestine is extremely 
trying ; yet the heat in summer is not very great, seldom ranging above 95° in the 
shade ; whilst in March, April, June, July, and August a west breeze blows nearly 
all day long. The dangers of the climate arise partly from the cold winds with 
hot sun in autumn, but principally from malaria, due in great measure to want of 
proper drainage. When drainage has been accomplished, good water supplied for 
bad, and certain trees and plants (such as the sunflower and the blue gum or 
Eucalyptus) planted, a good deal has been done—as for instance by the German 
colonists—in rendering the climate of the plains less deadly in autumn. At Beit 
Jibrin is a stream called ‘the cursed water ; when this fails to dry up very 
early in spring fever is always expected to prevail, and in 1874 it is said to have 
carried off half the population of the village. No one seems to have seen that 
drainage might dispose of this water any year, and indeed my suggestion to that 
effect was met by the usual helpless fatalistic reply, ‘It comes from God.’ 

We have nevertheless traces in the Bible that the low country was always un- 
healthy. No famous city stood in the plains, all being close, either to the sea or 
to the hills, and the frequent notice of fever and of the blindness, caused no doubt 
by ophthalmia, show conditions similar to those of modern times. 

Water-supply—As regards the seasons also much speculation has been made, 
and the curious assumption that the ‘ former and the latter rain’ were distinct wet 
seasons has caused it to be supposed that the amount of rain is materially 
decreased, a supposition which has, however, no very proper foundation. 

In Deut. xi. 11, Palestine is contrasted with Egypt as ‘a land of hills and 
valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of heaven ;’ and rain is promised ‘in his due 
season, the first rain and the latter rain’ (ver. 14). 

In the present time, rain in an ordinarily good year falls first at the autumnal 
equinox. During November frequent thunderstorms occur, and about Christmas 
the weather is generally stormy. In January the heaviest rains fall, and in 
February, sometimes, none at all; but the weather is never settled until after the 
vernal equinox and the early April showers are past. From May to September no 
rain falls excepting generally one heavy shower in June or July. The average 
rainfall can be computed from our meteorological returns. The amount differs 
greatly in different years. Thus, in the rainy season 1872-73, a continuous east 
wind prevailed, and scarce any rain fell until the end of February, whilst in 1873-74 
not less than 40 inches of rain fell, and seven falls of snow occurred in Jerusalem. 
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The average may be perhaps stated at about 25 inches, and in ordinary years is 
always sufficient, were it stored in the innumerable reservoirs which remain (re- 
quiring very little trouble to repair them), to prevent any danger of drought in 
summer. It has been remarked by a careful observer that, as a rule, the seasons 
occur in a cycle, becoming yearly wetter and wetter for a certain period, then 
growing drier and drier until a year of drought arrives. 

We possess in the earliest of Talmudic writings—the Mishna, which was com- 
pleted before 200 A.D.—notes on the seasons which, when compared, show that 
very much the same sort of climate then existed in Palestine. 


Mishna Taanith, Ch. 1. 


1. ‘From what time shall they begin the form of praise that the Almighty 
power is manifested in giving rain? Rabbi Eliezer said from the first day of 


the Feast of Tabernacles’. . . . (the end of September, or about the autumnal 
equinox). Others place it a few days later. 
2. Rain is not mentioned in prayer, but at the time of rain... . Until 


what time shall rain be sought ? Until the Passover is finished. Rabbi Meir, 
however, makes the end of Nisan (March and April) the end, since it is said, 
‘and he will cause to come down for you the rain, the former rain and the 
latter rain, in the first month’ (Joel ii. 23). 

3. In the third day of Marchesvan (October) shall they begin to pray 
“urgently for rain. % :>.°. 

4. If the 17th day of Marchesvan (end of October) come without any rain 
-having fallen, then shall they begin to celebrate three days of fasting. .... 

5. If the month Cisleu (November and December) begin and no rain have 
fallen, then there shall be three days of fast... . 

6. If these prayers be not answered, then three more days of fasting... .. 

7. But if these days of fasting be not heard, then shall they leave off selling 
and buying, the building of houses, and the planting of trees, marrying and 
giving in marriage, and they shall leave off greeting one another. . . until the 
end of the month Nizan (March and April). For if no rain be given until 
then it is a manifest sign of the curse, since it is said, ‘Is it not wheat harvest 
to-day ? (1 Sam. xii. 17). 


The above extracts show that the seasons at this time resembled those of the 
present time, and also that the Jews did not themselves consider the former and 
latter rain promised them to be separate rainy seasons. 

Much that confirms this may be gathered from the Bible itself. We know that 
drought did occasionally occur for years in succession (1 Kings xvil. 1), The 
words used for the various hydrographic features are the same as those now in 
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use, and no less than eight refer to various kinds of artificial receptacles for rain- 
water. : 

Not only does the geological structure of the country forbid us to suppose that 
parts now without springs were at a former period supplied by water now dried up, 
but the number of cisterns and reservoirs in dry districts, all of undoubted antiquity, 
would afford sufficient evidence that rain-water was required at an early period in 
history. 

The water-supply is a question of districts. No less than twelve perennial 
streams still exist in Palestine, and in some places, such as the plains of Beisan 
(containing more than thirty good springs) and Nablus (boasting of seventy), there 
is no lack of water. 

A glance at the various districts will show how perfect is the accordance 
between the facts of to-day and the Biblical descriptions, but as far as climate is 
concerned we arrive at two conclusions : 

Ist. The seasons are unchanged ; 

2nd, The character of the water-supply is unaltered, but as to the comparative 
amount of the rainfall we have unfortunately no data to go upon. 

We may now take in succession the various natural districts, commencing from 
the south. 

THE NEGEB (rendered in the A.V. ‘South-Land’). This district extends 
round Beersheba, and both in extent and in the meaning of the name, ‘ Dry Land,’ 
is almost equivalent to the latter district of Daroma. Its natural limit on the 
north is the step in the country immediately north of Ziph, where the soft porous 
chalk is superseded by the hard limestone. The ‘upper and lower springs’ 
(Judges i. 15), as identified by us, spring from the hard formation in the north- 
west corner of the district, but in all other parts the water-supply is from cisterns, 
as the rain sinks down to the base bed, and no streams or springs occur. 

The district is principally pastoral and rich in cattle now, as it was in the time 
of David. (1 Sam. xxv.) The wells of Beersheba depend for their supply now, as 
when they were first dug, on the fact that the rainfall of the district finds its way 
to the sea beneath the surface of the ground. 

The only Biblical expression apparently not in accord with the idea of the 
unchanged character of the district is the notice of the ‘Wood of Ziph,’ possibly 
explained by the discovery of Khurbet Khoreisa. (See ‘ Quarterly State- 
ment, January, 1875, p. 44). 

THE JESHIMON. This district is the wilderness on the west of the Dead Sea, 
and the name itself, ‘Solitude, shows its character to be unchanged. Shut out 
from the western breeze by the high range of the watershed, and deprived of 
springs by the character of the soil, it is, and must always have been, a desert, 
where the ‘partridge’ and the ‘wild goat’ alone inhabited the dry and rugged 
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THE SHEPHELAH, or ‘Low Ground, applying the word to the whole of the low 
ridge between the high watershed range and the plain, consists principally of soft 
limestone, and is the richest part of the country, abounding in olives and in corn, 
receiving the sea breeze and supplied with numerous springs, especially near the 
outcrop of the hard limestone. The ‘sycamores,’ which are noticed as distinctive 
of this district, still remain in many places. The ‘terebinths’ of the valley of Elah 
(ze., terebinth) are still some of the finest in Palestine. The great number of 
ruined sites agrees with the large proportion of towns mentioned as having existed 
in the district, and the continual Philistine raids in spring-time to ‘rob the 
threshing-floors’ are accounted for by the good character of the crops. The 
Shephelah is, and must always have been, one of the most productive districts in 
the country. 

THE HILLs. This term is applied in the Book of Joshua only to the higher 
watershed range, consisting of crystalline limestone, capped in parts with the softer 
chalky strata. At the junction of the two formations springs are always found ; 
but where the porous stone prevails they are few and small. This is perhaps a 
part of the country which has altered most. We may divide it into three districts. 

1. The Jebel Khitlil or Hebron Hills. The main product is the vine, 
which flourishes better at this altitude, and requires the soft autumn mists which 
sweep the hills (4,000 feet above sea-level), to bring the grapes to full proportions. 
Hence, round Hebron, and again on the rugged slopes of Hermon and in the high 
Galilean hills, the vine flourishes still, but the numerous vineyard towers and rock- 
cut wine-presses show this cultivation to have materially decreased. A map 
showing the ancient cultivation of the vine might easily be made from the 
materials now afforded by the great Survey. 

It is in this district that we first encounter the question of forests in the ‘ Forest 
of Hareth, and the notes on this subject may be here summed up. 

The Hebrew words translated zvod or forest are three, as below :— 

CHORESH ‘a wood.’ From a root apparently meaning ‘tangled.’ (Gesenius s.v.) 
The word occurs in the forms Khoreisa, Hardsheh, and Hirsheh* on 
our Survey sheets. The idea does not necessarily imply timber trees, but 
rather copse or underwood, such as still exists, and is called Hish by the 
peasantry. 

JAAR, possibly preserved in the name ’Armah for the plural form. This 
word occurs in connection with Hareth (1 Sam. xxii. 5), and in the name Mount 
Jearimt+ (Josh. x. 10). The A.V. renders it ‘forest. The root has, however, 


* Khirbet Hirshah represents the Hebrew Charashim, which is translated in the A.V. ‘ Valley of 
Craftsmen,’ but the root is the same. 

+ In Josh. xv. 10, we read, ‘ Mount Jearim which is Chesallon.’ The ruin of ‘Armah is close to the side 
of the valley, two miles south-west of Chesallon (Kesla). If it represents the Hebrew poy» on, we have only 
to suppose the loss of Yod and a slight change to the Arabic adjective form. The word, however, has a mean- 
ing in Arabic—viz., a vineyard. Mount Jearim probably gave its name to Kirjath Jearim. 
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only the meaning ‘luxuriant growth,” and does not imply timber trees. It 
might be rendered ‘wilderness’ according to the old use of the word. This may 
be compared with the more dense thickets of lentisk and dwarf-oak (with 
occasional scattered pines on the high ground), which clothe the western slopes of 
the hills. 

That the amount of this kind of forest has materially decreased and is still 
decreasing there is no doubt. The main causes are the continual destruction of 
the trees for firewood, the stupidity of the peasantry in mutilating growing trees by 
cutting off the roots or burning off the branches, and the’ want of all laws for 
preservation of this valuable spontaneous growth. In the year 700 A.D., Arculphus 
mentions a pine forest, between Hebron and Jerusalem, in the very neighbourhood 
of Hareth (K har4s) which has now entirely disappeared, leaving only traces in 
one or two stunted solitary trees. 

ETz, a ‘tree.’ The root has the meaning of ‘strength, and applies to 
timber trees (Josh x. 26); but does not imply forest, as it is often used of solitary 
trees. The trees of Scripture, oak, terebinth, fir, sycamore, cedar, box, olive, fig, and 
acacia, are still the trees of the country. The timber forests of Sharon and Galilee 
will be noted later on. The solitary sacred trees now existing are more than once 
noted in the Old Testament. 

The conclusions naturally arrived at in this question are: 

Ist. The character of the wooded growth is unchanged ; 
2nd. The districts covered by ‘wood’ have on the whole materially decreased. 

2. The second Mountain District is that of the Jebel Kuds or Jerusalem Hills, 
including the mountain possessions of Benjamin. 

The western slopes are throughout thickly covered with copse, but the watershed 
plateau is quite bare of timber trees. There is, however, a good deal of good corn 
land, of olive and fig gardens, and the proportion of springs is large. That the 
country was bare, and round Jerusalem ill supplied with water, at least as far back 
as the Middle Ages, we gather from the graphic account by William of Tyre of the 
suffering experienced by the Crusaders whilst besieging Jerusalem in 1099 A.D. 
Very little is said in the Talmud of the fertility of Juda, and, indeed, the praises 
bestowed on Galilee suggest the comparative fertility to be unchanged. The vines 
of Judza were, however, better than those of Galilee, and the corn of Ophrah 
(T aiyibeh) was so famous that to ‘ Carry corn to Ophrah’ was a Jewish proverb 
equivalent to ‘ Carrying coals to Newcastle. Michmash also was famous for its 
corn, and the olives of Tekua are mentioned. Not a single stump is found at 
Tekua itself at the present day, but the site seems to have been considered 
sufficiently valuable to be made Church property in the twelfth century. The 
willows of Motza (Beit Mizzeh, near Kolonia) were brought to Jerusalem, 
and the site still possesses its stream surrounded with trees. The Talmud, however, 
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states the seasons to have been later in the hills than in the Shephelah, which is 
naturally still the case. 

The third mountain district is the Jebel Nablus, or ‘Mount Ephraim, 
Parts of this district are the most rugged and desolate in Palestine, but it is well 
supplied with springs and abounds in figs. The wood which once existed near 
Bethel has disappeared, but a trace of this may perhaps be found in the name 
Batn HarrAasheh. 

SAMARIA.—The district north of Shechem receives little illustration from either 
the Bible or the Talmud. Yet it is now the richest part of the country. The 
villages are well built of stone, the long olive groves flourish better than in Judaeas 
and the corn of Wady Sh’ air, ‘the valley of barley, is abundant and good. 
Shechem itself with its seventy springs, its gardens all down the long narrow valley, 
its murmur of water and profusion of fruits, is the natural capital of Palestine. 
There are signs also of greater former cultivation. The parable of the man who 
‘planted a vineyard and set a hedge about it (of stone or of thorn), and digged (in 
the rock) a place for the wine-fat, and built a tower’ (dry-stone, for a watchman), 
Mark xii. 1, is continually illustrated in the midst of dense copse or wild hill desert, 
showing the decay of the ancient vine cultivation. The ancient terraces cut out of 
the soft limestone, or built up with retaining walls against the sides of the harder 
rocks, show an extent of corn cultivation, of vineyard and olive-yard, which has now 
perceptibly shrunk, On the north, as we approach the Plain of Esdraelon, the villages 
are very large, and the peasantry are rich compared with those of other districts. 

THE JORDAN VALLEY.—Here again we find an entirely different climate to con- 
sider. The Jordan Valley is now a wilderness, the climate in autumn is deadly, and 
in summer the heat makes it uninhabitable. 

Josephus specially notes the richness of its soil, and calls it a Oclov yodpvor, or 
region fit for the gods. Herod the Great planted in it palm trees, which required, 
however, irrigation by an aqueduct, still existing, as found by the Survey party ; 
and as late as 700 A.D. groves of palm, now only represented (except at Beisan) by 
solitary individuals, are noticed by Arculphus. The crop of rich herbage and 
gigantic thistles in spring attest the soil to be still unchanged. The change in 
climate is most probably due to the cause assigned by the late Mr. Drake 
( Quarterly Statement, April, 1874, p. 75), in the decay of that claborate system of 
irrigation by aqueducts, which dates back at least to Byzantine and Roman times, 
and which we have carefully laid down on the Survey sheets. 

The fertile part of the Jordan valley, where semi-tropical plants are cultivated, 
and where in the middle ages the Crusaders built sugar-mills, still standing in ruins, 
where indigo and cotton, every species of vegetable, and even the vine, may be 
cultivated, does not include the immediate neighbourhood of the river, where the 
ground is,too salt to produce anything, but the plain at the foot of the hills, watered 
by fresh streams from numerous beautiful springs, - Hence Josephus in another 
26 
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passage describes Jordan as ‘flowing through a desert,’ which at first sight seems 
hardly in accord with his glowing description of the gardens of Jericho. 

The river itself flows in a jungle of tamarisks, which, however, only exist in the 
immediate proximity of the water. 

The Jordan valley must always be unsuited to. Europeans, but could certainly 
be cultivated by natives or by the negroes, who constantly take refuge in it. The 
nomadic tribes retreat in summer to the lower slopes of the surrounding hills, and 
pasture their flocks throughout the whole length of the plain. 

It seems probable that this district was always separated from the cultivated 
hill district by a strip of desert, for the conditions of water supply and of exposure 
only to wind from the east, which now apply to the eastern slopes of the Judean 
and Samaritan watershed, must always have existed. Hence in this intervening 
district we find no Biblical cities, and in it is included the ‘wilderness of Beth-aven’ 
(Josh. xviii. 12), and perhaps the wilderness of Judzea, where John the Baptist was 
brought up (Luke i. 80). These slopes in spring furnish, however, pasturage for 
the flocks of the villages above. 

Sugar was also grown at some time (probably the twelfth century) near 
Beisdan, where the petrified stalks of the sugar-cane are still to be seen. 

PHILISTIA.—Of the agricultural character of Philistia we hear little. The soil 
is very rich, and good crops are obtained near Gaza by merely scratching the 
ground. ‘The olive groves here are as old certainly as the Mohammedan conquest, 
and according to tradition date back to the time of Alexander the Great. The 
gardens of Ascalon and Jaffa, where orange, lemon, and banana flourish, are famous. 
Yet in this district springs hardly ever occur, and artificial supply in ponds and 
cisterns must always have existed. The palm here grows in cultivation, but the 
only wild palms we have met in Palestine are those in the Jordan Valley east of 
Beisan. Many villages, such as Deir. el Belah and Mejdel on the sand 
near the coast, have groves of tall date-palms, but the fruit is very little esteemed. 

The great enemy to cultivation in these plains is the fine sand of the dunes 
along the coast, said to advance a yard a year,* having south of Jaffa an average 
breadth of four miles, and slowly covering the gardens of Ascalon, where vines may 
be seen apparently growing in sand, but really rooted in good soil beneath. Since 
the Christian era these dunes must have crept inland at least a mile, and in many 
cases more rapidly, but in 1100 A.D, Ascalon already stood in the sand, which now 
extends about one mile east of it, but is two miles and a half broad a little farther 
south. In the north this encroachment has been successfully checked by planting 
a belt of firs. 

SHARON.—Probably no district has changed more than this plain, stretching 
from Jaffa to Carmel. The ancient irrigatory system has been destroyed, and the 
passes cut through the solid wall of cliff near the sea for drainage are partly choked, 


* See ‘Quarterly Statement,’ 1871, pp. 83, 84, ‘Captain Warren in Philistia.’ 
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so that swamps have formed within. Czesarea stood in the sand already in the fourth 
century, but now the dunes extend three and a half miles east of it. Farther 
north the wall of rock checks the sand, which forms a strip only half a mile wide. 

Yet more, the disappearance of timber forest is here an indisputable fact. This 
forest of Sharon (or of ‘oaks,’ according to Reland’s derivation of the word) existed 
in the Middle Ages. The wood of Assur (or Arsuf) is noted in the chronicles of 
Richard I., and is still represented by open country scattered in some parts quite 
thickly with oaks of moderate size, but farther south ‘the forest of Saron’ is only 
represented by the stumps of trees thickly posted, from which numerous low 
bushes are sprouting. The forest has been cut down and the ‘Ingens Sylva’ of 
Strabo is only represented towards the north end of the plain by open woodlands 
near the hill slopes of the Carmel range, 

LOWER GALILEE contains four districts, which may be taken in succession, 
namely: ist, the plain of Esdraelon; 2nd, the hill country of Zebulon ; 3rd, the 
land of Gennesareth ; 4th, the Carmel ranges. 

First. The soil of the great plain is extremely rich, being partly composed of 
volcanic scoriz and basaltic débrzs derived from the numerous craters east and west 
of the plain. Its present name, Mer} Ibn ‘Amir, signifies ‘the meadow the 
son of cultivation? and the district is also called the Belad Haritiveh, ior 
‘ploughed land.’ The whole plain is watered by the numerous springs on the 
north-east and west, coming from the crystalline beds at the foot of the hills. The 
principal products are corn, cotton, tobacco, sesame, and millet, or durrah, maize, 
and lentils, horse lentils (Awrsinneh), with every kind of edible vegetable. The 
olive groves on the west are numerous, but on the east scarce any trees exist. 
The palm flourishes in the gardens of Jenin, and an occasional specimen exists 
at one or two of the villages. The northern half of this plain was bought some 
four years ago by a Greek called Sursuk, twenty-two villages and their land being 
obtained (how it is not exactly known) for the sum of £20,000. His serfs have 
considerably improved the cultivation under good management, and if the title be 
secure the property must be of immense value. 

Second. The hills of Zebulon include the plateau of the Buttatf, and show 
three kinds of country. First the barren white hills round Nazareth, with a 
formation porous and chalky, letting all the water sink through and producing a 
poor soil. Second, to the west of Nazareth low ranges covered more thickly than 
any other part of Palestine with oak woods, especially along the course of the great 
Wady el Mel ek, This is one of the most picturesque parts of the country ; a 
clear shallow stream flowing over flat ledges of rock, an open corn valley, and on 
either side low hills densely covered with oak trees, in which innumerable doves 
and other birds have found a home. Third. The Buttat f, a fine open plain of 
soil, even richer than Esdraelon, with the same products. There is a curious story 


in the Talmud respecting the country of Zebulon: 
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‘Tradition says that Zebulon lamented only, to have obtained, by lot, mountains 
and sea-shore, whilst Naphtali possessed vines and fertile fields. But if Kitron 
were Sepphoris, and therefore a town in the possessions of Zebulon, what reasons 
for complaint would there have been. The neighbourhood (Sefftirieh) is very 
fertile to a distance of sixteen square miles, and it flows with milk and honey’ 
(Tal. Bab. Megilla 6 a, as quoted by Neubauer, Geog. Tal. p. 191). 

Notwithstanding the objection here raised, there is scarce a doubt that Sep- 
phoris did lie in the land of Zebulon. Its reported fertility agrees with its present 
cultivation. 

The Talmud divides Galilee into three districts: Upper Galilee, above Caphar 
Hananiah (Kefr ‘Anan), where no sycamores grew ; Lower Galilee, below (ze, 
south of) Caphar Hananiah, which produces sycamores; lastly, the country of 
Tiberias (Mish. Sheviith ix. 2). 

The third Galilean district is the Land of Gennesareth, including not 
only the immediate neighbourhood of the lake, but also the ‘Ard el Himma, 
or ‘hot country’ (perhaps originally ‘Land of Hammath’), a rich district, in which 
now stands the modern Beit Jenn, probably representing, as I have pointed out 
in a former paper, the ancient Chinnereth, and the later Gennesareth. This country 
all belonged to the tribe of Naphtali, and its richness is specially noticed in the 
Talmud. ‘The Land of Naphtali is everywhere covered with fruitful fields and 
vines ; the fruits of this land are famous for their sweetness (Tal. Bab. Megillah, 6 a), 

Josephus also specially describes the country of Gennesareth : ‘Its soil is so 
fruitful that all sorts of trees can grow upon it, for the temperature of the air is so 
well mixed that it agrees well with those several sorts, particularly walnuts.” The 
passage is too long to be quoted in full (cf. B. J. III. x., 7, 8). 

Beth Shan was included in this district,* and was so fertile in-corn that the seed 
of a saah (1 peck) produced 70 Kor (nearly 70 qrs.), according to R. Meir (Tal. 
Bab. Ketuboth, 112 2). Rabbi Simon ben Lakish said, ‘If Paradise is to found in 
Palestine, its gate is at Beth Shan’ (cf. Midrash Bereshith, Rabba, c. 98). 

Much change has occurred in this district. The northern slopes of Tabor are 
still covered with oak thickets, where the fallow deer is to be found, but Arculphus, 
in 700 A.D., mentions dense forests as surrounding the Sea of Galilee. Again, if 
we take Reland’s derivation for the name Sharon—zez., ‘oak, we have indications 
that the ‘Ard el Himma, towhich the title was applied in the fourth century, 
was once covered with forest. It is now almost entirely corn-land, and the name 
only lingers in the ruin of Saréna and the village called Sirin—ze,, ‘thickets’ 
or ‘thorns. + 


* The territory of Beth Shan was called Chinnereth’ (Midrash Bereshi th, Rabba, c. 98. 

+ The Samaritan Chronicle makes mention of an oak at Kirjath has Sirin, as late as the sixteenth century. 
When visiting the place in 1874, I cannot remember noticing any trees (cf. ‘ Journal Asiatique,’ December, 1869). 
Kirjath has Sirin was not identified by Neubauer, but its being mentioned with Accho seems to point to its being 
the modern Sirifn, 
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The beautiful springs which-exist in the district near Tiberias, the well-watered 
valley of the Nahr Jaltid, the wooded slopes of Tabor, and the rich corn-land 
of the ‘Ard el Htimma, belong to a district still capable, by irrigation. and 
cultivation, of becoming something approaching the paradise which the Jews de- 
scribe it as having been in the first centuries of the Christian era. 

The fourth district of Southern Galilee is the range of Carmel, included in the 
possessions of Zebulon.and Manasseh. This range divides off from the watershed 
south of the great plain, and runs north-west to the promontory on which the con- 
vent stands. The western slopes are very gradual, sinking into the plain of Sharon. 
The range includes three districts : 

Ist. That which culminates in the volcanic cone of Sheikh Iskander, and 
which consists throughout of the crystalline limestone. It is now thickly clothed 
with copse of lentisk, dwarf oak, etc. (see ‘ Quarterly Statement’ for January, 1873, 
p. 10 and p. 29) the soil being partly basaltic. Here the rocbuck finds a home, and 
many wild animals not existing in the open country. Here in the midst of the 
thickets we have also found ancient terraces and watchtowers, showing an zucrease 
of the wooded growth. 

The second district is called the Belad er Rtthah, or ‘breezy land,’ being an 
open wold of soft chalky soil, all arable and quite bare of trees, The springs are 
few and small. On the west is an open oak woodland, part of the Sharon Forest. 

Third and last, Carmel proper is again sharply divided from the last by a great 
feature—W 4dy el M 4leh—and the crystalline limestone again crops up. The 
expression in the Song of Songs, ‘the hair of thy head like Carmel,’ applied to 
Solomon’s Egyptian bride, might be thought to refer to the sort of curly under- 
growth which covers the whole mountain, and pours down the watercourses a stream 
of green vegetation. The ‘fruitful field’ is now all rock and thicket, but the luxu- 
riance of wild growth attests the natural fertility of the soil, and the country is 
coveted by the German colonists, whose possessions at the foot of the mountain lie 
in a far less fruitful territory. Ancient winepresses are still to be found on the top 
of the ridge, but cultivation is now confined to the immediate neighbourhood of the. 
two Druse villages of ‘Esfia and ed Dalieh. 

In this district, therefore, we find the reverse change to have taken place to that 
in Mount Ephraim, the wood having extended farther than it did in the time of 
Jewish prosperity and cultivation. The only indication of ¢zmber on Carmel is in 
the dwarf pines along the ridge. 

Only two districts in Palestine remain to be noticed, and these still unsurveyed. 

UppirR GALILEE is the most picturesque and probably the healthiest part of 
Palestine.. The vine is still cultivated, as for instance at Kefr Birim, whence 
the German colonists obtain grapes for the manufacture of a very fair kind of red 
wine. THe woods of Banias, which are so often noticed by William of Tyre, are 
still in existence, as can be seen in the Fund Photographs, The country lay all 
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within the possessions of Naphtali, and its fertility appears to have exceeded that 
of Judza, though its wine was not considered by the Talmudists to be equal to that 
of the Hebron hills, nor was it so abundant (Tal. Bab. Nazir, 31 0.)* 

PHCENICIA includes the land of Asher, the low hills of soft limestone, and the 
tract of sand along the coast. Here the palm flourishes more abundantly, as it - 
obtains water and sand, the two requisites for its proper growth. Thus at Haifa 
we find a long grove beside the Kishon, and at Acre, Tyre, and Sidon it also 
flourishes. 

Dr. Tristram has long ago observed that the palm can never have grown in 
numbers in the hills where exposed to frost. In the plains and low ground only 
do we find such names as Kirjath Sannah and Tumrah (zez., ‘town of palms’ and 
‘place of dates’), and no passage in the Bible makes mention of palms in districts 
where they cannot grow at the present day. 

The orange, lemon, and banana also grow best along the coast, the latter espe- 
cially at Sidon. The Talmudists, commenting on the verse relating to Asher, ‘ Let 
him dip his foot in oil’ (Deut. xxxiii. 24), say that the oil ran like a stream. (Siphri, 
Deut.) ‘It is easier to bring up a legion of olive trees in Galilee than a child in 
Palestine’ (Bereshith Rabba,c. 20). The oil of Gush Haleb (e1 Jish) was more 
abundant than that of any other part of Palestine (Tal. Bab. Menachoth, 85 4). 
That of Tekd’a, in Judea, was, however, considered better in quality than any Gali- 
lean oil (Mishna Menachoth, viii. 3). The same passage places the Samaritan oil 
of Regueb (probably R Gjib) in the second category. 

Olives also grew at Netopha (Umm Toba) near Tekua, whence the deriva- 
tion of the word meaning ‘dropping’ (Mish. Pes, vii. 1). 

From these passages we infer Galilee to have been the most fruitful in oil. At 
the present day the finest groves exist in the Samaritan low hills, but the Talmud 
never admits the Samaritan country to have been as fertile as the land of Israel. 

The Crusaders undertook the cultivation of sugar in the lowlands of Phcenicia. 
Thus William of Tyre mentions plantations in a plain well-watered and irrigated 
by aqueducts as existing near Scanderion (the modern Iskanderftna), south 
of Tyre, as late as 1124 A.D. 

The whole of Palestine from Dan to Beersheba has thus been traversed, and the 
notes preceding are sufficiently minute to allow some sort of conclusion to be drawn. 
These deductions, which appear to me to be the natural outcome of the facts 
collected, may be briefly summed up as follows: 

1. The climate of Palestine is capable of great improvement by drainage, but has 
always been to a certain extent malarious in the plains. These, and especially the 
Jordan valley, will always be unfitted to European constitutions, but may be made 
salubrious for the indigenous population, 


* Colonel Wilson remarks: ‘In North Galilee some of the hill-tops are still covered with roots of old forest 
trees, andin 1865 much charcoal was being prepared there for the Damascus market.’ 
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2. The seasons in Palestine are unchanged, and there is no evidence of any very 
remarkable falling off in the amount of rain, though the data are not sufficient for 
a definite conclusion on the subject. 

3. The spontaneous growth resembles in character that mentioned in the Bible. 
In some districts it has greatly decreased, in others it has spread ; woods of timber 
trees have decreased in extent, but still exist in part of the districts formerly occu- 
pied by them. 

4. Cultivation and drainage have both been neglected, and the richness of the 
soil makes it certain that very little labour would make an enormous change in the 
productiveness of the country. 

5. The present water-supply answers exactly to that described in the Bible, in 
the Talmud, and in Josephus, and depends entirely on geological formation. 

6. The north of Palestine is and has apparently always been more fruitful than 
the south. 

7. The Judzan hills are unchanged in appearance, at least since the twelfth 
century, and were probably always the most barren-looking of all the districts. 
The deserts to the east and south appear also to be unchanged. 

To sum up, the change in Palestine is one of degree only and not of kind. The 
curse of the country is bad government and oppression. Justice and security of 
person and property once established, Palestine would become once more a land of 
corn, vines, and olives, rivalling in fertility and in wealth its ancient condition, as 
deduced from careful study of such notices as remain to us in the Bible and in the 
later Jewish writings. 

CLAUDE R. CONDER. 


THE SCENERY OF DAVID’S OUTLAW LIFE. 


THE extension of the Survey in the hill country of Judah has now enabled us to 
explain the wanderings of David in his outlaw life during the latter period of the 
reign of Saul: a story which, in its romantic incidents, yields in interest to none of 
the many adventurous histories of the Old Testament. Four new identifications 
may now be published with a great degree of confidence, and the thorough 
examination of the country forming the theatre of these episodes enables us to 
give force, by the comparison of its existing character with that required by the 
narrative, to the faithful indications of the ancient accounts. 

David’s first flight was from the royal capital of Gibeah of Benjamin, probably 
the present Jeb‘a, which stands on'a plateau on the south brink of the great 
Michmash Valley, in the centre of the lot of Benjamin. His first resting-place on 
his way to the Philistine plain was at Nob, then the resting place of the Tabernacle 
and the chief religious centre. For this site, hitherto unfixed, I have in the Memoirs 
proposed the modern Nebi Samwil, which fits well with the requisites of the present 
narrative. Leaving immediately the fated spot, soon desecrated by the daring 
murder of the entire priestly family, David descended into the borders of the 
Shephelah, then in the hands of the Philistines, and took refuge with Achish, King 
of Gath, a Philistine capital not as yet fully identified, but which seems most pro- 
bably identical with the great White Mound of Tell el Safi, on the borders of the 
Maritime Plain, commanding one of the main adits to the hill country, the Valley 
of Elah, already so famous in David’s history as the scene of the death of Goliath 
of Gath. A confirmation of this identification (first proposed, I believe, by Dr. 
Porter), from a passage in Josephus, where Gath appears under another name, I 
propose to put forward later on. In the meantime it is sufficient to say that the 
distance at which David now considered himself safe from the pursuit of Saul was 
less‘than 30 English miles. 

Indeed, in the whole account, nothing is more striking than the small extent of 
the country traversed, and its short distance from the royal capital. David appears 
to have wandered in an area the radius of which did not exceed 20 miles from his 
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native town of Bethlehem. Generally speaking, he interposed this city between 
himself and Saul, and as we know that he was able to communicate with relations 
there (1 Sam. xx. 1), it seems probable that he thus ensured an early notice of any 
attempt on the king’s part to surprise him when betrayed by the men of the various 
localities in which he sought refuge. 

Recognised at Gath, David again fled and entered the possessions of Judah, 
hiding in the far-famed Cave of Adullam. The site is as yet outside the bounds 
of the Survey, but has been identified by M. Ganneau with a great degree of 
certainty. There was a city of the name, and an important place, enumerated 
among the royal Canaanite capitals. The cities which occur in connection with it 
— Maresha (El Marash), Jarmuth (Yarmuk), Socoh (Shuweikeh)—all lie in a short 
distance of one another in the low hills south of the Valley of Elah (Wady el 
Sumt) close to the scene of the famous duel. It is here that M. Ganneau finds the 
name of ‘Aid el Mia, which represents very well the Hebrew ‘Adlem, an identifica- 
tion which we hope afterwards to confirm. The site is a hill-side near Socoh 
(Shuweikeh), which is burrowed with caves, part natural, partly enlarged by human 
agency. 

Hareth—From Adullam, David next went over to Moab, to seek an asylum 
for his father and mother in the country of his ancestress Ruth. It appears that 
he then lived for a time in the desert, for the parallel passage in Josephus represents 
the prophet Gad as recommending him to leave ‘the desert, and go into ‘the 
portion of Judah’ (Ant. VI, xii. 4). The Authorised Version gives ‘the hold, a 
title which it applies to more than one of David's places of refuge. The place to 
which he next departed is called in the English the ‘ Forest of Hareth, and many 
theories on the ancient fertility of Palestine are founded on the existence of this 
forest, and of the ‘Wood of Ziph” It may, however, appear in this paper that 
both these readings are mistaken, and we may, in fact, succeed in cutting down 
both the forests at a single blow. 

The word used in the Hebrew is Y‘ar, which means properly a grove; 
but a remarkable difference exists in the Septuagint. The Vatican and Alexan- 
drine manuscripts both read év wéd«, in the city, a difference which is due to the 
transposition of Yeh and ‘Ain, reading ‘Ayr for Y‘ar. The parallel passage 
of Josephus also reads the ‘city’ of Hareth. 

The improbability of any forest or collection of timber trees having existed in 
this part of Palestine cannot be too strongly insisted on, That extensive woods 
have been cut down, that a forest once covered half the Plain of Sharon, that wild 
thickets abounded as they still do on the slopes of Carmel, is certain; but it is 
contrary to the character of Judzean scenery to suppose in times as late as that of 
David, when the water supply and seasons were almost the same that they now are, 
and just before the time when Solomon was forced to bring all his building timber 
from Lebanon, that any forest properly so called should have existed. 


ws a 
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We are bound, it seems to me, to take the concurrence of the two ancient 
manuscripts with the authority of Josephus, when thus taking the side of probability, 
rather than the translation of the Authorised Version, depending upon a trans- 
position of the letters, which might so easily have occurred. 

The second part of the question is to discover the position of the town of 
Hareth, thus transformed into an imaginary forest. It is not mentioned in any 
other passage, and we have only two indications of its position, and these but 
slight. In the first place, it was in the lot of Judah, and from the general 
indications above noticed, we should be inclined to place it south of Bethlehem, 
though the ‘Onomasticon’ puts it west of Jerusalem, probably close to the boundary 
of the tribe. The second indication is more precise. From thence David went to 
the aid of the men of Keilah attacked by the Philistines. There was no special 
reason for his succouring this town except one. Keilah (now Kilah) is a well- 
known place at the foot of the higher hills, south-east of Adullam, and some six 
miles from it, It is not, therefore, in the region of David’s native place, and its 
inhabitants were in no way specially attached to him, for we find that, with the 
ingratitude so characteristic of the ordinary oriental, they were ready to deliver up 
their deliverer to Saul, immediately after he had saved their threshing-floors from 
the Philistine nomadic hordes. The simple reason must, therefore, have been that 
David and his men were at the time in the immediate neighbourhood of the village, 
and that his own safety was to a certain extent endangered by this unusually far- 
pushed Philistine ghazoo. 

We may, therefore, look for Hareth, or, as the Hebrew is properly transliterated, 
Kharith, in the neighbourhood of the modern village of Kilah, and here, up 
higher in the hills, on the north side of Waddy Arneba, one of the heads of the 
Valley of Elah, now stands the small modern village of Khards, a name embodying 
all the essential letters of Harith, though with a slightly different termination. 
The site is an ancient one, with the usual indications—ancient wells, cisterns, and 
rough caves in the hill side. Its position in the same district formerly serving as a 
refuge to David is interesting, and it may, I believe, be accepted as the site of the 
City of Hareth. 

The confinement in a city ‘that hath gates and bars’ was not consistent with 
David’s predatory and fugitive life. From Keilah he escapes yet further south, a 
distance of 15 miles, and ‘abode in the wilderness in strongholds, and remained in 
a mountain in the wilderness of Ziph; and Saul sought him every day,’ 

We now come to one of the most beautiful episodes of the history. The un- 
selfish love of Jonathan (perhaps the finest of the Old Testament characters) 
prompted him to seek the oppressed and fugitive bandit, and renew his pledges of 
friendship. Jonathan goes to seek David, who was ‘in the wilderness of Ziph zz a 
wood, and went to David ‘into the wood and strengthened his hand in God’ (1 Sam, 
XXiii, 16). 
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Wood of Ziph—wWe are therefore here called upon to identify or to destroy 
a second forest, and this with even greater certainty than that of Hareth. The 
position of the northern Ziph, at Tell Ziph, has long been known. It is a con- 
spicuous mound, lying south-east of Hebron, and although it shows at the present 
day no trace of buildings, we found a quarry on the northern side, and some large 
Jewish tombs ; one, having a portico with rude rock pilasters, is to be found lower 
down on the south. It is, however, usual to say, ‘that the wood of Ziph has dis- 
appeared,’ which we may further supplement by asserting that in all probability it 
never had any real existence. 

The Septuagint versions seem here to give the local colouring with unusual 
fidelity ; the ‘wilderness of Ziph’ they translate by the word (dvywos), meaning 
dried up or parched, and the wood appears as yf xaw7 in the Vatican, and » avy in 
the-Alexandrine—‘ the new ground, or the ‘new place’ of Ziph. Itis very striking 
to find, on turning to Josephus, whose works date earlier than either manuscript, 
that the interview is said to take place ‘in a certain place called the New Place 
belonging to Ziph’ (Ant. VI., xiii. 2), The explanation is, however, very simple, 
and the verdict must once more, I think, be given against the English reading. 
The Hebrew term here used is Choresh, and the difference between it and the word 
translated by the Septuagint ‘the New Place’ is not one of letters, but merely of 
points. 

This is by no means a solitary instance. Many others could be cited in the 
topographical passages cf the Bible in which the points cause a considerable 
difference. It is evident that the modern points cannot have been the same as 
those used (if any) at the time of the Septuagint translation, and in a question 
turning upon points alone the decision must be made on independent grounds. 

The existence at any time of a wood in this part of the country is geologically 
almost an impossibility. From Hebron to Beersheba not a single spring of any 
importance exists in the eastern hills in which the story now lies. The soil is a 
soft, chalky limestone, so porous that every drop of water sinks through the strata 
to the hard dolomite beneath. The rounded hills, which invariably mark this 
formation, are not only entirely without culture, but show no signs of any different 
condition at a former period, except in the immediate neighbourhood of some of 
the large sites, where the vine seems to have been cultivated. The country is 
emphatically a dry land, looking down on the barren wastes which lie above the 
Dead Sea between Masada and Engedi. There is no moisture capable of support- 
ing vegetable growth. The cistus and the belan bushes grow among the ledges, 
but not a single tree exists in the whole country. 

The character of the district leads us therefore to adopt the Septuagint reading 
and that of Josephus, but yet further, we have recovered, amongst the two hundred 
names in the country round Yutta, that of Khirbet Khoreisa, which is 
applied to an ancient site about one mile south of Tell Zif. I have occasion to 
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speak more fully of this site in another report, as we found in it a Greek Christian 
inscription of some interest; but it is sufficient here to say that its bell-mouthed 
cisterns and extensive caves burrowing the hill-side prove it to be an ancient 
locality, and we can have little hesitation in identifying it with the Choresh of Zif,a 
village or hamlet belonging to the larger town at Tell Zif. 

The Rock of Maon.—The inhabitants of the district seem to have been 
no better than their descendants, and their betrayal of David forced him to descend 
still further south. In the wilderness of Maon he abode, according to Josephus, 
‘ina great rock,” The passage in Samuel has the curious expression that he ‘went 
down unto a rock.’ Maon is no doubt the present Tell Ma‘in, the most prominent 
object in the landscape, a huge knoll, some 100 feet high. It is, however, on the 
same level as Tell Zif, and I would suggest that the passage refers to Wady el 
Wa'‘r, ‘the Valley of Rocks’—a place so rugged as to be particularised by a name 
which might be considered in some degree applicable to many of the neighbouring 
valleys, The wady has its head close to Tell Ma‘in, and the long ridges running 
east to the Dead Sea form a fitting site for that narrow escape, when, separated but 
by a single crest, David was only saved from discovery by the dramatic incident of 
a sudden Philistine invasion. | 

The scene now changes to the vicinity of Engedi, where David next retired. jt 
may be remarked that thus descending gradually to the lower level, and again 
returning at a later period to the neighbourhood of Ziph, David follows the custom 
of the modern Bedawi, whose tents in winter are on the sheltered plains by the 
Dead Sea shore, but in summer on the hills at the verge of the cultivated districts, 
It is very probable that in this we have an indication of the season, and that it was 
only the unbearable heat of summer that forced the band from their secure fast- 
nesses, ‘the rocks of the wild goats,’ or ibex, still found in Wady Umm el Beden, 
to the hills of Ziph, where they had already so little cause to expect a safe retreat. 
Saul again pursues David, and the magnanimous treatment which the king receives 
at his hands brings about a temporary reconciliation. The scene is a cave which 
Josephus mentions as being deep and hollow, and also near Engedi. That it was 
on the roadside from Gibeah we learn from the Authorised Version. Caves are 
not very numerous in that district, and we may succeed, when surveying that part 
of the country, in determining by these indications the exact cavern in question. 
Meanwhile, it may be remarked, in illustration of the passage, that nothing is more 
usual in Palestine than the herding of sheep, goats, and cows in the innumerable 
caverns which are found everywhere. The cave in question must have been of 
considerable extent to have given shelter to David ‘and his men. His band 
numbered about 600 at this time, although it does not follow that they were all in 
the cave. 

The next episode is that of Nabal of Carmel. Of this there is little to write. 
The fact of his possessions being in Carmel, whilst he himself, a Ziphite, lived in 
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Maon, is easily understood, for the distance from Maon to Carmel is only about 
2 miles. It is possible that the latter place was chosen for the sheep-shearing, in 
consequence of the fine reservoir lying in a hollow beneath the great Crusading 
castle. Even in autumn it was full of water, and surrounded by herds of the Arab 
camels. The country in this part preserves its original character ; a little corn and 
maize is grown in the valleys, and at the ruins are traces of wine-presses, showing 
the former cultivation of the grape, but the greater part is pasture land, rough rocks 
with the dry vegetation on which goats and even sheep seem to thrive. The village 
of Yutta is said to boast 17,000 sheep alone, the sheikh himself owning 250, besides 
goats, cows, camels, asses, and good horses. 

The possessions of Nabal would therefore entitle him to be considered one who 
‘liveth in prosperity’ at the present day, as he owned 3,000 sheep and 1,000 goats 
—the latter being still the less numerous here, whereas in other districts they out- 
number the sheep by perhaps ten to one. 

In connection with the character of the country, it is also interesting to note 
the present brought by Abigail—200 loaves, two skins of wine, five sheep, five 
measures of parched corn, 100 clusters of raisins (now extensively manufactured 
around Hebron), and 200 cakes of figs. These products show the cultivation to 
have materially decreased, though the pastures remain probably unchanged. _ 

The Hill of Hachilah—wWe now come to the last meeting which took 
place between Saul and David, the last reconciliation, which was soon followed by 
the disastrous defeat on Gilboa and the termination of David’s nomadic life. From 
the wilderness of Paran he comes up again to the territory of the treacherous 
Ziphites, who bear news to Saul in Gibeah—‘ Doth not David hide himself in the 
hill of Hachilah, which is before the Jeshimon. From another passage we learn 
that it was ‘on the right hand’ of the Jeshimon, and from Josephus it appears that 
Saul, coming down to Ziph, was overtaken by nightfall in the hill over which or by 
which the road ran, and so encamped ; ‘and Saul lay in the trench, and the people 
pitched round about him, 1 Sam. xxvi. 5. From the bolster at his head David 
took the king’s spear and the cruse of water, which is never found far from a sleep- 
ing Syrian ; resisting the temptations of his nephew, marked with the same cruelty 
which the other brother, Joab, showed afterwards to Abner, David ascended a hill- 
top, far off, yet within call, and there upbraided the sleeping guard, ‘for they were 
all asleep, because a deep sleep from the Lord had fallen upon them.’ 

The topographical indications in this passage are so definite, and the scenery of 
the country so marked, that there can be but little question as to the locality of this 
closing scene. From Hebron southwards to Maon the country presents one uniform 
surface, rising eastwards to a long cliff over the lower plateau of Engedi. Ploughed 
as it is by shallow valleys, it yet presents no stronghold or remarkably high hill, 
but, as viéwed from the summit of Tell Ma‘in, a succession of long-succeeding 
rounded ridges. The site must have been north or north-east of Ziph, where the 
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hills rise to a greater elevation, and where deep wadies start suddenly and fall 

steeply down towards the desert. Such a position agrees also, as shown above, 

with the requisite position of Saul’s camp. The hill must moreover face the 

Jeshimon on the right hand, that is to say, in speaking from Gibeah on the 

west. A site fulfilling these requisites has necessarily a very limited choice of 
positions, 

The Jeshimon (for the article is invariably used) was, as the word signifies, a 
desert or solitude, Peor and Pisgah are mentioned in another passage (Num. xxi. 
20) as facing the Jeshimon, and we cannot hesitate to identify it with the plateau 
or Bukera above the Dead Sea on its western side. 

The probable site of Hachilah is the high hill bounded by deep valleys north 
and south on which the ruin of Yekin now stands, Vandervelde, with some 
hesitation, suggests this as the town of Cain, but apparently is unaware of the 
proper form of that name, which is written Hakin in the Hebrew, thus considerably 
closer to the present form than he appears to have supposed. Between Hakin and 
Hakila there is a very strong affinity, and it is unnecessary to state that the z and 
the Z are frequently interchanged, as, for instance, in the words Sinasil or Silasil, 
which in modern Arabic both mean an earthquake. 

The name therefore exists almost unchanged, and the indications on the spot 
are strong. A good road following the Judean watershed and leading south to 
Ziph exists on the side of the hill, A large ancient ruin with caves and cisterns 
stands on the brink of the steep slope, and looks down upon the white marl ridges 
of the Jeshimon, barren and rugged, patched with buff and brown, dotted with low 
black tents, but destitute of any single shrub or tree. On the north the twin peaks 
of Jebel el Shukuf above Ain Jidy, and beyond, all separated by the gleaming 
thread of sea, scarce seen in its great chasm; below are the long ridges of Moab, 
the iron precipices, the thousand watercourses, the great plateau of Kerak, the black 
volcanic gorge of Callirhoe, all lying in deep shadows under the morning sun, or 
brightened with a crimson flush at sunset. The scene is as wild and striking as 
could be desired for the drama there enacted. 

Yet further, the meaning of the ‘trench’ may perhaps be explained. On the 
south side the road passes by a flat plot of ground, lying low and having steep cliffs 
on either side ; it forms the head of a large wady, and has two wells of living water 
close to the roadside. It was no doubt here, sheltered from view and near to water, 
according to the modern Arab fashion of hiding an encampment, that Saul would 
pitch his tents. High up on either of the hill-tops David stood to call to the host, 
and no doubt the special expression that he passed over to the other side intimates 
his crossing the valley and ascending the opposite hill. 

The extremely definite character of the topographical notices was insisted upon 
by Mr. Grove in the ‘ Bible Dictionary,’ and first drew my attention to the subject, 
‘It is very much to be desired,’ he says (see Maon, ‘ Bible Dictionary’), that some 
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traveller should take the trouble to see how the actual locality of Ma‘in agrees with 
the minute indications of the narrative. I hope that the preceding pages, the 
result of careful comparison of the various passages, and a detailed inspection of 
the ground, may be considered satisfactory in settling the disputed points and in 
giving clearness and consistency to the history of the nomadic life of David and 
his men, 


CG; Re .CONDER: 


SAMARITAN TOPOGRAPHY.., 


1, THE SAMARITAN BOOK OF JOSHUA. 
2, THE SAMARITAN CHRONICLE. 


A MINUTE inspection of the topography of the Book of Joshua, and of the Old 
Testament generally, leads to the striking discovery that the information concern- 
ing that part of Palestine occupied by Ephraim and the half tribe of Manasseh is 
extremely meagre as compared with that relating to other portions of the country. 

A few words will be sufficient to make this clear. 

(1) In the first place, we have no account of the conquest of this part of the 
land. The first eight chapters of the book record the taking of Jericho, and of the 
eastern hills as far as Bethel, and Ai,near Bethel; the building of an altar on Ebal 
follows immediately in the Hebrew text (Josh. viii. 30), without explanation as to 
the history of the conquest of this part of the land. 

In the Septuagint version, however, the order is here different, and the first 
verses of the next chapter (Josh. ix. 1, 2) precede the account of the ceremonies at 
Shechem. Thus the destruction of Aiis in this order followed by the general 
description : ‘When all the kings which were on this side Jordan, in the hills, and 
in the Shephelah, and in all the coasts of the great sea over against Lebanon... 
heard, they gathered themselves together to fight with Joshua and with Israel with 
one accord.’ The erection of the altar on Ebal then follows. 

Even in this order the account is extremely shert and general as compared with 
the detailed history of the campaigns which follow ; the first in the south, including 
the siege and taking of seven cities, and the next in the north, recording the 
invasion of Galilee and the defeat of the league of six kings of Northern Palestine. 

The Book of Joshua itself contains no indication that Mount Ebal was near 
Shechem, but in Deut. xi. 30 we find the two mountains defined as being ‘in the 
champaign (A ra bah, generally rendered “ desert ”) over against Gilgal, beside the 
plains of Moreh. The plain or oak of Moreh, famous in the history of Abraham, 
is connected with Shechem in the expression, ‘Unto the place of Shechem, unto 
the plains of Moreh ’ (Gen. xi. 6). Josephus, in a more definite manner, places the 
two mountains at Shechem (Ant. iv. 8, 44), defining the situation of the altar as 
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‘not far from the city of Shechem, which is between the two mountains, that of 
Gerizim, situate on the right-hand, and that of Ebal on the left.’ 

There is probably no doubt as to the position of these mountains ; yet in the 
fourth century we find Jerome writing (Onom. s.v. Gebal) : 

‘A mountain in the promised land where, by order of Moses, an altar was built, 
There are near (juxta) Jericho two mountains close together looking towards one 
another, one of which is called Gerizim, the other Ebal. Nevertheless, the 
Samaritans say that these two mountains were near Neapolis (Shechem), but they 
err enormously (sed vehementer errant), for they are some distance apart, nor could 
the voices of those blessing and cursing be heard, which is said to have been the 
case in Scripture,’ 

And again, under the head Golgol, Jerome makes a note: ‘Near which the 
mountains Garizin and Gebal are recorded to have been situate. But Galgal is a 
place near Jericho. Therefore the Samaritans err who desire to point out the 
mountains of Garizin and Gebal near Neapolis, when Scripture bears witness that 
they were near Galgal.’ 

It is probable that the two points referred to by Jerome are the prominent 
peaks now called Tiweil el “Akabeh and Nuseib ’“Aweishireh (2.é., 
‘the monument of the tribes’), either side of the road from Jericho to Jerusalem 
along Wady Kelt. It appears, however, that this was merely a hearsay report, 
probably obtained by Jerome from Jews who had not forgotten their old animosity 
to their Samaritan rivals. 

(2) To return to the subject more directly under consideration, the next point 
of importance to notice is that out of the list of 31 royal cities (Josh. xii.) only 
one can be identified with certainty as being in Samaria, namely, Tirzah, the last 
of the list. The first 16 are allin Judah and Benjamin. No. 17, Tappuah, as 
following Makkedah, is probably one of the two towns of that name situate in 
Judah. No. 18, Hepher, is unknown, but may perhaps be the Hepher of the 
Talmud, in Galilee, the Gath Hepher of Josh. xix. 13, now called el Mesh-hed. 
No. 19, Aphek, is either in Judah or in Galilee. No. 20, Lasharon, seems identified 
as being the modern Saréna, in the Ard el Htimma, or Lower Galilee, and the 
subsequent names to No. 30 inclusive are in Galilee, or close to the shore, within 
the confines of Judea, 

Thus only one remains, namely, Tirzah, or Thirsa. According to the LX, 
version, and according to the later Talmudic writers, the Thirza of the Bible was 
not in Samaria, but was a place called Tir’an (probably the modern Tor’an, in 
Galilee. (See Midrash Shir-hash-Shirim, vi.) The Targum also on I Kings xiv. 
17 reads Tir’aita for Tirzah. It can scarce be doubted that something is wanting 
in this list of royal towns when we consider that Samaria, roughly speaking, 
occupied about a third of the area of Palestine, and contained towns such as 
Shechem (which is mentiongd in the Book of Joshua asa city of refuge), Thebez, 
28 
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Arumah, En Tappuah, and Zereda, which we should naturally expect to have been 
equal in importance to those of Judza or Galilee. 

(3) Proceeding to the account of the tribe boundaries, we find the definition of 
that of Manasseh entirely omitted. The south boundary of Ephraim is the north 
limit of Benjamin, and can be very distinctly traced, though every name has not 
as yet been recovered ; this, however, was beyond the bounds of Samaria. The © 
division between Ephraim and Manasseh is defined by only three points, namely, 
the brook Kanah (W. Kanah), Asher-ham-michmethah, and Tanath Shiloh 
(the ruin of T’ana according to Vandevelde). The north boundary of Manasseh 
is entirely unknown, though we may gather from the possessions of Issachar and 
Zebulon that it was almost identical with the north boundary of Samaria. There 
is a striking contrast between this very deficient account and the extremely 
detailed description of the boundaries of Judah and Benjamin, and of the northern 
tribes. 

(4) We further find that there is no list of the cities of Ephraim or of 
Manasseh, and an apparent lacuna occurs in Josh. xvii. 9, ‘ these cities of Ephraim 
are among the cities of Manasseh, which has no apparent, connection with the 
context, and refers to no extant list. One city of Ephraim, En Tappuah, is, how- 
ever, given in another verse. The LXX. version has a curious reading of 
tepé“wvOos, instead of ‘these cities, due to the very cramped form of the Hebrew 
text. The separate cities of Manasseh, Bethshean, Ibleam, Dor, Endor, Taanach, 
Megiddo, are enumerated, and it is worthy of note that none of these are in 
Samaria, except possibly Dor. There is, however, a Diara in Lower Galilee, 
which may be the place intended, for these towns are enumerated as ‘three 
countries.’ The LXX. gives three names—Bethshan, Dor, and Megiddo. 

This entire absence of any list of Samaritan towns contrasts in a striking 
manner with the enumeration of 150 cities in Judea, and of about 80 in 
Galilee. 

(5) One other curious point remains to notice. In Josh. xxi. we have the list 
of Levitical cities, and again in 1 Chron. vi. we have the list, taken apparently from 
a more ancient document. The comparison is instructive. In the tribe of Judah 
were nine of these towns ; the names in the two lists agree with one exception, and 
that perhaps easily explained. One town also is omitted in the list in Chronicles, 
In Benjamin were three cities, one omitted in the less perfect record. In Dan 
the lists also agree, but are imperfect. In Asher were four, the lists agreeing with 
one slight difference. In Naphtali also the lists have but slight variations, but in 
the tribes of Manasseh, Ephraim, and Issachar the variations are greater, as will be 


seen below. 
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Josh, xxi. 1 Chron. vi. 
Shechem (in Samaria). Shechem (in Samaria), 
Gezer (in Judza), Gezer (in Judea). 
Kibzaim. Jokmeam. 

Bethhoron (in Judza). Bethhoron (in Judza). 
Taanach (in Galilee). Aner (in Samaria). 
*Gath Rimmon (in Judza). Bileam (in Samaria). 
Kishon. Kedesh (in Galilee). 
Daberah (in Galilee), Daberah (in Galilee). 
Jarmuth. Ramoth (in Samaria). 
En Gannim (in Galilee). Anem (in Samaria). 


It is evident from the above comparison that a considerable confusion, not 
accounted for by mere errors of transcription, occurs in reference to Samaritan 
towns, 

(6) The territory of the tribe of Dan extended, according to the statement of 
Josephus, over the whole plain of Sharon (Antiq. v. 1, 22) to Dor—Tantira. If 
this statement be accepted, it is very remarkable that the whole of the towns of 
Dan may be identified with places south of the river ‘Auja, and therefore within 
the boundaries of Judea. The total of the number of the towns of Dan is not, 
however, given in the Book of Joshua. 

The points thus remarked may be briefly summed up: 

Ist. We have in the Book of Joshua no account of the conquest of Samaria. 

2nd. We have, apparently, no list of the royal Samaritan cities, 

3rd. We have no description of the boundaries of the two great Samaritan 
tribes similar to those of the northern and southern tribes. 

4th. We have no list of the Samaritan cities. 

sth. A considerable discrepancy exists between the names of Levitical towns 
in the two parallel lists of Chronicles and of Joshua in that part of the 
country belonging to Samaria. 

6th. The towns of Dan lying in Samaria must be considered to be omitted if 
we accept the boundaries assigned by Josephus to the tribe. 

The outcome of these facts seems to me, when taken with the wonderful con- 
sistency and perfection of the topography of Judea and Galilee contained in the 
Book of Joshua, to be that the book as we now have it is incomplete in the portion re- 
ferring to Samaria. 

It will be found also that in the Old Testament, taken as a whole, there are 
only about 4o Samaritan places noted out of some 500 or 600 places in Western 


Palestine. 


* In each list. the town is enumerated as belonging to Manasseh. Gath Rimmon belonged, however, to Dan. 
28—2 
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The Jewish hatred of the Samaritans rose by the early Christian period to so 
great a pitch that the Mishnic doctors avoided even mentioning the name of 
Samaria. Thus in the Talmud altogether only some half-dozen Samaritan towns 
are noticed. In describing Palestine the Mishna (Shebiith, ix. 2) divides it into 
Judea, Galilee, and Perea. It is not therefore from Jewish sources that we can 
hope for information as to Samaritan topography. 

In considering the question of Samaritan topography, it is first necessary to 
define the limits of Samaria. This task I have attempted in another paper. (See 
‘Quarterly Statement, April, 1876, p. 67.) 

The southern line as laid down by Josephus (B. J. iii. 3, 5) appears to have been 
the great valley called Wady Deir Ballut, which rises near Lubben (the 
ancient Lebonah), and leaves Shiloh within the territory of Judea. Antipatris, 
fixed at Ras el ‘Ain (see the distances given, ‘Quarterly Statement,’ January, 
1876, p. 13), is thus, as stated in the Talmud, a frontier town, and Anuath (‘Aina, 
C. R. C.) and Borceos (Berkit, C. R.C.) are both found on the frontier line. 
This boundary may perhaps represent an encroachment of some ten miles on the 
territory of Ephraim, being about that distance north of the boundary of Benjamin. 

Surtaba was also within Judza (Rosh Hashanah, ii. 3), as were Corea 
(Keriy tit), Beth Rima (Beit Rima), and Beth Laban (Lubben), Menak- 
hoth, ix. 7. These serve further to define the boundary. 

The north boundary is defined by the towns of Bethshan (Beisan), En 
Gannim (Jenin), and Caphar Outheni (Kefr Adh4n, C.R.C,), being pro- 
bably commensurate with the northern boundary of Manasseh. Bethshan and the 
Valley of Jezreel at one time belonged to Samaria, but were subsequently taken by 
the Jews, in memory of which annexation the 15th and 16th of Sivan were kept 
(Megilla Taanith, iii. 8). This may possibly account for the curious line drawn by 
Josephus, making Xaloth (generally placed at Iksal) and En Gannim (Jenin) 
some 15 miles south of the former, both frontier towns. 

It is doubtful whether the Jordan Valley belonged to Samaria. Possibly in the 
time of Christ it was, as now, a ‘no man’s land,’ but it appears clear that the Roman 
highway from Galilee to Jerusalem, along the Jordan Valley by Jericho, was used 
by pilgrims at that period (see Matt. xx.). 

It is also doubtful whether the territory of Samaria reached the shore of the 
Mediterranean. Josephus claims the great plain as far as Ptolemais (A kkeh) as 
belonging to Judea (B. J. iii. 3,5); but the Rabbinical writers of the Gemara make 
Antipatris a frontier town, and assign Caphar Saba (Kefr Saba) to Samaria 
(Tal. Jer. Demai, ii. 2), whilst Caesarea was inhabited by a mixed people, Jews 
Greeks, and Samaritans (Tal. Jer. Abodah Zarah, v. 4). Some doctors regarded this 
town as part of the ‘land,’ others as Samaritan. Frequent fights took place in it 
between Jews and Samaritans in the fifth century A.D., and it is called in one 
passage ‘the land of life, in another ‘the city of abomination.’ 
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It seems certain that Manasseh reached to the sea-coast (Josh. xvii. 10, ‘and the 
sea was his border ;’ and again, ver. 9, ‘the outgoings of it were at the sea’). It 
seems probable, therefore, that the extent of Samaria differed at different periods, 
a conclusion which may be supported from Samaritan accounts, and by the fact 
that three toparchies were taken from Samaria and added to Judza by Demetrius 
Soter (1 Macc. xi. 34, and Ant. xiii. 4, 9), viz. Apherema, Lydda, and Ramathem. 

The natural sources whence we might expect to obtain information as to the 
topography of Samaria are the Samaritan chronicles, but unfortunately nothing of 
any great antiquity has as yet been discovered among these interesting people, 
except the three rolls of the Thorah, or Law, the most ancient manuscript of 
which is at present a sealed book to Europeans. (N.B.—The photographs taken of 
these rolls do not appear to have been from the oldest one described in ‘Tent Work 
in Palestine, chap. ii.). It seems, however, that some light may be derived even 
from the comparatively late documents which we possess, the topography of the 
more important of which may be briefly examined. 

The first of these is generally known as the ‘Samaritan Book of Joshua, and 
probably dates from the close of the thirteenth century. It was published at Leyden 
in 1848 A.D., by M. Juynbol, from an Arabic MS. in Samaritan character, and the 
original, which he translates with copious notes, is thought to have been compiled 
from an early Samaritan and from three later Arabic chronicles. The earlier part 
is dated 1362 A.D., and the later 1513 A.D. 

The second, called El Tholidoth, or ‘The Generations,’ is commonly called 
‘Neubauer’s Chonicle, being published by that scholar in the Journal Astatique for 
1869, in Hebrew character, with translation and foot-notes. It professes to have 
been commenced by Eleazar ben Amran, in 1149 A.D. (544 A.H.), and the second 
portion to have been added 200 years later by Jacob ben Ismael, being carried 
down as late as 1859 by other hands. The original still exists at Nablus in the 
hands of the high priest ; and I was informed that each priest added to it a short 
account of the most important events during his career. 

The first Chronicle contains the names of about 30 places, and 40 alto- 
gether are enumerated in the latter, the great majority in this case being Samaritan 
towns, 


II. 


The ‘Samaritan Book of Joshua’ is divided into two distinct parts, the first of 
which only is of special interest, being apparently derived from some earlier work. 
It brings down the history of Israel from the date of the Conquest to the time of 
Samuel, whose predecessor, Eli, was from a Samaritan point of view the earliest 
schismatic, and the founder of a new and heretical temple at Shiloh in opposition 
to that built by Joshua on Mount Gerizim. 
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During the 260 years of Divine favour, when Israel was governed by King 
Joshua and his nine successors, sacrifice was offered on Gerizim, and the Sabbatical 
years and payment of tithes duly observed. (N.B.—The Bible Chronology makes 
an interval of 270 years from the Passage of Jordan to the Death of Samson.) The 
schism between the children of Judah and the Kusaniya or ‘orthodox,’ as the 
Samaritans call themselves (a word which the Jews converted into Cutheans accord- 
ing to one theory), dates from the time of sin, after the death of Samson, when the 
divine glory disappeared from Gerizim. 

The history of the conquest under Joshua, as here given, appears to be a sort of 
legendary paraphrase of the Bible narrative from a point of view quite contrary 
to the Jewish. For, whilst it appears certain that a holy place of some kind 
existed at Shechem, as we gather from the words in Josh. xxiv. 26, ‘and he took a 
great stone and set it up there under an oak that was by the sanctuary of the 
Lord’ (or holy place of Jehovah), a site which is with much reason identified with 
the ‘pillar that was in Shechem’ (Judges ix. 6), and with the present Balata; 
yet, on the other hand, we find Shiloh to have been the gathering-place of Israel in 
Joshua’s time (Josh. xxii. 9), and very probably the place where the tabernacle was 
pitched, which militates against the Samaritan account of the schism agreeing with 
that of the Mishna. 

The book opens much in accordance with the Biblical narrative, but no less than 
four chapters are devoted to the history of Balaam and to his death, being an 
enlargement of the one Biblical verse (Josh. xiii, 22), ‘ Balaam also, the son of Beor 
the soothsayer, did the children of Israel slay with the sword, an episode inter- 
polated in an apparently unaccountable manner in the middle of a topographical 
chapter both in the Hebrew and also in the Septuagint. 

The episodes of the spies, of the sin of Achan, the fraud of the Gibeonites, and 
the league of the cities of Gibeon, Kirjath, and Beeroth (compare Gibeon, Kirjath- 
Jearim, Beeroth, and Chephirah, Josh. ix. 17), also receive many embellishments, 
and long imaginary speeches are put in the mouths of the characters. 

The battle of Ajalon follows in order, and the flight of the kings to the cave of 
Makedah or Fakedah (probably an error of the Arabic transcriber) near a place 
called Kasaha. Makkedah is by a later Samaritan account identified as not far 
from Mount Gerizim.* 

The next chapter (ch. xxi.) contains an account of the advance on Shechem 
and of the miraculous discomfiture of the enemy. 

‘For God on that day wrought a miracle in the sight of the enemies. For to 
those who would have fled a flame came forth before them to burn them, and a 
spirit stood before them, so that the horses and their riders fled together and were 
slain together when they heard the shout of the children of Israel. And for them 


* Colonel Warren tells me that the Samaritans offered to show him the site at a distance of some twelve 
hours from Nablus, Itmay consequently be marked on the Survey and can easily be recovered, 
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the hours of the day were lengthened as God promised them, until they had made 
an end at that time. Nor was one of their enemies left alive when the battle was 
finished, Then the king sent from Maharun (possibly e} Mahrtineh, near 
Dothan) a letter to Eleazar the priest, and fastened it to the wings of adove. The 
victory was thus communicated to him, ‘and the signs and wonders which had been 
shown to them were written therein,’ 

‘Then they departed and went and purified themselves, Joshua and all they who 
were with him. For a great river descended from the Mount of Blessing and 
watered the plain, and to it the king went down with all his host.’ 

This account reads strangely like an echo of some lost chapter of the history of 
the invasion by Joshua, but the following episode is even more closely connected 
with part of the country not noticed in the Bible narrative. 

In chapter xxvi., after the division of the land and the building of the temple 
on Gerizim, ‘ which citadel was called Samaria,’ and the establishment of Nabich, 
the son of Gilad, of the tribe of Manasseh, as king over the two anda half tribes 
returning to beyond Jordan (compare Josh. chap. viii. and xxii.), we find an account 
of a new league against the children of Israel under the leadership of Saubac, king 
of Faris, and the kings of the following towns: 


Armunieh the great. 
. Rumieh the less. 
Saida. 

El Keimun. 
Damascus. 


Pe po 


- It is remarkable that many of these places may be easily identified, as may the 
names el Lejjin and Merj el Kebir, or ‘great plain, which occur in the 
same narrative, as being in or around the Plain of Esdraelon. Thus on the north 
of the plain are the towns of Rummaneh and Rumeh, west of the great plain 
is the village of Saida, whilst el Keimtin and el Lejjan are the modern 
names of two places in the plain itself. 

This consistency in topographical detail suggests that the story, though embel- 
lished with magic incidents fit for the histories of the Thousand and One Nights, 
has some foundation on an older and more trustworthy historic document. 

It is unnecessary to give the history in detail. The challenge was brought to 
Joshua in the Plain of Balata (evidently near the modern village Balata) in the 
region of the Holy Mountain ; Joshua sends back a defiance, and proceeds with his 
army to el Lejjin; by magic art he is enclosed in seven walls of iron, the foe having 
collected their forces in el Keimtin (a few miles farther north). From this position 
he is rescued by Nabich, and the giants defeated and slain. With this episode the 
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history of the war ends, and no account is given of the conquest of Galilee, though 
the possessions of Israel are described as extending to Lebanon. 
: : 
In concluding the sketch of this curious work I may give a list of the places 


mentioned in its pages. 


LIST OF TOWNS MENTIONED IN 


i. Jelil = 
. rita = 
. Makedah = 
. Kasaha. 

Maharun = 
. Armunieh 
Rumieh 

. maida 

. el Keimun 
. esh Sham = 
. Samriin on 
. Merj Balata = 
. Jebel el Barakeh = 
. el Lejjun = 
. Merj el Kebir = 
. ‘Ain in Neshab 
. Merj el Baha = 
. Kefr Ghuweirah = 
. el Maiteh 
. el Maia 
whetata = 
Yate = 
. Lidd = 
. B, Jibrin = 
. Ghuzzeh = 
. Seilin = 
. Beit el Mukuddis = 
. Yasuf = 
. Fundeka = 
. B. Lahm = 
31. Nablus = 
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THE SAMARITAN BOOK OF JOSHUA. 


Gilgal. 
Jericho. 
Makkedah. 


Mahartneh? 
Rummaneh? 
Rumehp 
Saida? 

Tell Keiman. 
Damascus. 


Gerizim. 


Plain near Balata. 

Gerizim, ‘blessed mountain.’ 
el Lejiun. 

Merj Ibn ‘Amir. 


near the last. 


Plain of Moreh. 
‘Awertah. 


\ on Gerizim. 


Fer’ata. 
Jaffa. 
Lydda. 
Beabrin. 
Gaza. 
Shiloh, 
Jerusalem. 
Yasif. 
Funduk. 
Bethlehem. 
Shechem. 


Thus out of a total of thirty-one places, thirteen are within the confines of 
Samaria, and most of these are not mentioned in the Bible narrative. 
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The Samaritan Chronicle is a more sober document, though it also goes back to 
the beginning, and gives the astronomical reckoning from Adam, Some of its 
topographical details are of much value. 

Gerizim—The most important Samaritan site is the mountain now called 
Jebel et Tér, the Samaritan and in all probability the ancient Jewish Gerizim. 
The fifth article of the Samaritan Creed was the assertion that Gerizim was the 
chosen abode of God upon earth. ‘Over it is Paradise, whence comes the rain.’ 
Here Adam and Seth raised altars, here Melchisedec, servant of ‘the most high 
God,’ was met by Abraham, for Gerizim, the Samaritans hold to the present day, is 
the highest mountain in the world, the only one not covered by the flood, though 
they admit that Ebal, just opposite (which overtops Gerizim by 200 feet), is to the 
eye, though not in reality, more lofty. Here, to continue the history of this famous 
site, Abraham offered up Isaac, the very spot being shown on the eastern brow of 
the mountain (see ‘Quarterly Statement,’ April, 1873, p. 66). The probability that 
this, rather than Jerusalem (as Josephus and the Talmudists affirm), is the true site 
of the place in the land of Moriah which the patriarch saw afar off, has been ably 
argued by Dean Stanley (‘Sinai and Palestine, p. 246). The Samaritans read 
Moreh for Moriah, and connect the site with the Plain of Moreh, where Abraham 
pitched his tents (Gen. xii. 6). 

Gerizim was also the site of Jacob’s vision, and of Bethel, according to the 
Samaritans. Hence Luz also was identified by them with a ruined town near the 
foot of the mountain. Finally, it was on Gerizim, and not on Ebal, from their 
point of view, that Joshua erected first an altar, afterwards the tabernacle, and 
finally a temple. The Samaritan text reads ‘ Gerizim’ for ‘Ebal’ in Deut. xxvii. 4, 
and in Deut. xi. 30 the words ‘ opposite Shechem’ are added, to define the position 
of the two mountains, in contradiction to the Jewish statement that Ebal and 
Gerizim were nearer Jericho (Tal. Bab. Sota, 33 4). 

In the Samaritan Chronicle the following passage occurs (Journal Asiatique, 
1869, p. 435) :—‘ Luz,* which is Shomron, the place where the good King Joshua 
built a temple near the holy tabernacle. It is likewise Mount Joshua.’ ‘Thus even 
the site of Shomron was transported to this centre, which formed a sort of load- 
stone for Scriptural localities, unless the Samaritan Shomron, or ‘ Watchtower, was 
a place distinct from that of the Bible (1 Kings xii. 25), the Sebaste of Herod. 
The exact site of the Samaritan Luz is the ruin near the place of sacrifice at the 
western foot of the peak. Another account given to me, though not perhaps trust- 
worthy, places it at "Ain Sarin, a fine spring east of the summit, to which a 
curious tradition, resembling the story of Susannah and the elders, now attaches. 


* The Book of Joshua also speaks of Gerizim, ‘ which citadel was called Samaria.’ 
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It is evident that the identification of Luz as on Gerizim was rendered necessary 
by the tradition that Bethel was here to be sought, as we read (Gen. xxviii. 19), 
‘but the name of that city was called Luz ‘at the first’ There is, therefore, no 
ground for identifying this with the Luz of Judges i. 26, which was in the ‘land of 
the Hittites, probably the present Luweitzeh, near Banias. The Luz or 
Gerizim is, however, mentioned by the Bordeaux Pilgrim (333 A.D.). 

The Altar on Ebal.—As regards the episode of the reading of the law andl 
the building of an altar on Mount Ebal (Josh. viii. 30), a further piece of information 
derived from the Survey here naturally finds a place. The Jami’a el ‘Amdd, 
or ‘Mosque of the Pillar) has been identified by Dr. Williams as the scene of the 
reading of the law and the site of the ‘pillar which was in Shechem’ (see 
‘Quarterly Statement, April, 1873, p. 71, Major Wilson’s paper on Ebal. and 
Gerizim). The site seems in all respects satisfactory, but the position of the altar 
on Ebal, where, according to the Septuagint, Joshua inscribed Deuteronomy, ‘a 
copy of the Law of Moses’ (Joshua viii. 22), in the sight of the people, has been 
sought in vain, for it seems to have escaped notice that there isa Muk4m, or 
sacred site, a little farther north, on the ridge of the mountain, but not at the 
highest point, which is still called ‘A mad ed Din, ‘the Monument of the Faith.’ 
This site has good right to be claimed as representing the situation of Joshua’s 
altar. The name Imad ed Din was heard by Dean Stanley as referring to the 
mountain. The Mukdm is shown on Murray’s map, but without a name, and 
the identification of the site is, I believe, here proposed for the first time. 

The survival of this name is all the more interesting when we consider how 
constant has been the Samaritan tradition placing the altar on Gerizim. 

In curious contrast to the centralisation of the Samaritan sites round their holy 
mountain, which is still the ‘Kibleh’ of the faith, are the words of Psalm Ixxviii. 
(verses 9-11, and 67-69). 

The children of Ephraim, being armed and carrying bows, turned back in the 
day of battle. 

‘They kept not the covenant of God, and refused -to walk in His law. 

‘And forgat His works and His wonders that he shewed them.... 

‘Moreover He refused the tabernacle of Joseph, and chose not the tribe of 
Ephraim. 

‘But chose the tribe of Judah, the Mount Zion which He loved.’ 

Shechem.—Placed beneath the holy mountain, Shechem, the natural capital of 
Palestine, remains still the last Samaritan refuge. Here Melchisedec lived, and, 
according to their version of the passage (Gen. xxxiii. 18), ‘Jacob came in peace to 
the city of Shechem.’ Here is the mosque of Hizn Yak tb, ‘the wailing of Jacob,’ 
and east of the town the two sites of Joseph’s tomb and Jacob’s well, in the identity 
of which both Samaritans and Jews agree with the Biblical narrative (see Gen. 
xxxiii. 18; Josh. xxiv. 30; John iv. 12). 
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Joshua’s Tomb—Next in importance to Moses, the great prophet whose like, 
according to the Samaritan translation of Deut. xxxiv. 10, was never to appear on 
earth again, the ‘blessed King Joshua’ is the most important character in the 
Samaritan list of saints and heroes. Yet, curiously enough, his tomb seems to 
have been lost to them. The Book of Joshua records the burial of this hero at 
Timnath Serah, in Mount Ephraim (Josh. xxiv. 30), a site which has been 
identified with the modern Kefr Haris. 

Jewish tradition, also, as represented by Rabbi Jacob, of Paris, 1258 A.D., places 
Timnath Serah at a village called Kefr Heres, about five miles south of Shechem, 
where, to the present day, Joshua and Caleb are said by the Jews to be buried. 
Kefr H4ris, eight miles from Nablus, is in the required direction—towards the 
south. Here exist three Mukams of the ordinary character, one being that of 
Neby Kifil, or ‘the dividing prophet, the second Neby Ltisha (Joshua), the 
third Neby Nain (Nun). About a mile farther cast is the Mukam of Sitt 
Miriam, perhaps an ancient cenotaph of Miriam, the sister of Moses. 

The names Haris and Kefr Haris, which apply to villages close to one 
another, exactly represent the Hebrew Heres, which occurs in Judges ii. 9, where 
we read Timnath Heres for Timnath Serah. It appears from Judges i. 35 that 
‘Mount Heres’ was a district, and extended to the neighbourhood of Ajalon 
(Yalo). Its probable meaning is ‘the rugged mountain,’ but the present pointing 
makes it mean ‘mountain of the sun,’ although Jerome seems to have understood 
it in the other sense. ‘ Very marvellous it is, he further says, ‘that the distributor 
of the possessions should have chosen for himself so rugged and mountainous a 
spot’ (Epist. Paule. 13). Jerome seems to have in his mind the name Heres, as 
meaning ‘rugged,’ but the Talmudical authorities, taking as usual the more un- 
natural meaning, say that Heres means the sun, and that it was derived from the 
“fact that a figure like the sun was carved on the tomb, to signify that the personage 
there buried had caused the sun to stand still (Rashi, Comment. on Judg. ii. 9). 

The Samaritan Book of Joshua represents the king to have been buried at 
Kefr Ghuweirah, and as it also states, Eleazar to have been entombed in the 
same place, there can be no doubt that the modern ‘Awertah is intended, but 
unfortunately only two principal tombs exist here, which may now be mentioned 
in turn. 

‘A wertah—‘ Here, says the Samaritan Chronicle, ‘are the tombs of the holy 
priests’ The Jews also agree that Eleazar and Phinehas were buried here, and, as 
in the former case where' Jewish and Samaritan traditions agreed on the sites of 
Joseph’s tomb and Jacob’s well, the Bible record seems satisfied by the position, so 
in this case there seems no valid objection to fixing the ‘hill that pertained to 
Phinehas (Gibeah-Phinehas)... in Mount Ephraim ’—where Eleazar is said 
to have been buried (Josh. xxiv. 33)—at the modern ‘Awertah. The older form 
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of the name, Caphar Abartha, given in the Samaritan Chronicle, is a good 
instance of the Samaritan confusion of the two letters B and Vau. 

Two tombs, both held sacred by Jews, Samaritans, and Moslems, are here shown, 
one called el ‘Azeir, west of the village, being that of Eleazar, the other el 
‘Azeirat, that of Phinehas, east of the village. It is worthy of remark that 
another el ‘Azeir, a Mukam also, exists farther south, east of Turmus Eyya,. 
and beyond the limits of Samaria. This may represent a later Jewish tradition. 

The tomb of Eleazar is 18 feet 3 inches long by 15% feet broad ; a rude erection 
of masonry and plaster, like that of Joseph. It stands ina paved court, in which 
grows a magnificent terebinth. I visited the spot in 1872, and sketched the tomb. 

The other tomb, that of Phinehas, is close to a small mosque. The sepulchre, 
resembling the last, measures 14 feet by 74 feet. It is surrounded by a wall having 
round arches to a series of arcades. This enclosure measures 26 feet by 20 feet, 
and is certainly not modern. The interior court is paved, and a vine is trained 
across the top of the arcades to form a species of roof. The mosque we did not 
enter, nor has any tradition connected with it been as yet collected. I made at the 
time a sketch of this monument as well. 

Such are the sacred places of Samaria as pointed out by native tradition. The 
Samaritan Chronicle, however, gives information on other obscure periods of the 
history of this curious people, It gives a list of 22 towns where the high priests 
who succeeded Tobiah resided, all being apparently in Samaria, as far as they 
can be identified. 

It is known that in the second and third centuries the Samaritans were in a very 
flourishing condition, and had colonies in Egypt, and even a synagogue at Rome. 
The Chronicle gives their possessions in Palestine as allotted by the high priest, 
Baba the Great, about 160 years after Hadrian had destroyed Jerusalem. This 
description is interesting, as it seems to include all Palestine with the exception of 
the mountains of Judea, dividing the land into 11 districts, as given below 
(Journal Asiatique for 1869, p. 440). 

1. ‘To Ishmael he gave the land of Luzah to Gilil on the sea’ (the Arabic ver- 
sion says ‘to the plain of the sea’). 

2. ‘To Jacob of Iskar he gave the land as far as Tiberias. 

3. ‘To Zeith Ben Thaham he gave the land east of Mount Gerizim to the 
Jordan. 

4. ‘To Jehoshua Ben Berak Ben Eden he gave the country from Caphar Halul 
to Beth Shebat. 

5. ‘To Abraham Shamatimah Ben Ur Ben Pherath he gave the country of 
Horon to the land of Palestine (or of the Philistines). 

6. ‘To Israel Ben Mahir he gave from Gaza to the river of Egypt. 

7. ‘To Joseph Ben Shuthelah he gave the land of the Goodly Mountain to 
Caesarea. 
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8. ‘To Lael Ben Beker he gave the land of the frontier of Carmel as far as 
Accho. (This has a curious bearing on Josh. xix. 26, which it appears to me to 
explain.) 

9. ‘To Beker Ben Ur he gave the land of the hill of Naker to Sural, which is 
Tyre. He dwelt there, and died‘at Caphar Marun (Mar tin). 

10. ‘To Shebat Ben Sebo Ben Makir he gave the land from the River Litah to 
Sidon. 

11. ‘To Barad Ben Shiran Ben Amed he gave the Mountain of Galilee, from the 
river to Lebanon, and all the villages round this mountain.’ 

The divisions so described are for the most part pretty clear, as will be seen 
below :— 

1. The country south-west of Nablus to J elil, north of Jaffa, and to Cesarea. 

2. The Plain of Esdraelon and of Beisan, and the ‘Ard el Humma, in which 
district were towns such as Sirin and Tuta, mentioned as inhabited later by 
Samaritans. 

3. The hills of Samaria east of Nablus. 

4. Probably Lower Galilee, as faras Kefr Sabt, on the east. 

5. The Plains of Philistia as far as Gaza, the north line being from Beth Horon 
(B. Ur) to Gilil (J elil), joining on to the south side of No, 1. 

6. South of the last to Wady el ‘Arish. 

7. The hills of Manasseh, north of No. 1 and south of the next. 

8. North of the last, Carmel and the Plain of Akkeh. 

g. Phoenicia, from Accho to Tyre. 

10. North of the ‘ast from the Litany River to Sidon. 

11. Upper Galilee. 

: These districts are therefore contiguous one to another, and extend over the 
whole of Palestine with the exception of Judza proper, to the mountains of which 
the Jews are by this description confined. 

Ata later period the Samaritan Chronicle gives a valuable list of those towns 
which were inhabited by the Samaritans after the Hejira. This is a period when 
very little is known of this nation. The places mentioned extend over nearly the 
whole of the district allotted by Baba, and colonies are also mentioned in Damascus, 
Cairo, and Baalbek. The colony at Gerar and Gaza lasted till the present century, 
but no Samaritans are now to be found out of Nablus. 

The following are the two lists noticed above:— 
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LIST OF PLACES INHABITED BY THE HIGH PRIESTS (AFTER THE TIME OF 
TOBIAH). 


N.B.—S. for Samaria. 


SAMARITAN TEXT. ARABIC TEXT. MODERN NAME. ~ 


I. Salem (the Great) Salim (the Great) Salim, S. 
2 Beth atuha B. Fatéha. 
3. Santa Karimathah Tul Keram * > Tul Keram,S. 
4:-Elonah Tabah Shejr el Kheir (2.2, ‘Holy Oak’). Balata. 
i onechem Nablus Nablus, S. 
6. Amnah Serah ‘Adeh Seréh Kefr Haris. 
7, Beth Faur Beit Faghtr Khtrbet B. Far? S. 
S lskar ‘Askar ‘Askar. S. 
\, Luzeh Liizeh Lézeh, S. 
10, Caphar jlihbeth Kefr el Wahebeh. 
11. Kathah (the Great) Kudhyeh (the Great). 
12, Nobah Nebih Niba ? S. 
13. Akrabith ‘Akrabeh ‘Akrabeh, S. 
14. Ophrah Fer‘ata Fer‘ata, S. 
15. Beirothah El Bireh Bertah ? S, 
16. Lan (Illegible). 
17. Jusepheh Yasif Yastif, S. 
18 Merdah Merdah Mirdah, S. 
19. Tirah Nemara Tireh 2S. 
20, beth Phusik Beit Farik 


Beit Farik, S. 
Kuryet Hajja, S. 
Shuweikeh, S. 


Zit patheH acah 
22. Suchah- 


Kuryet Hajjah 
Sheweikeh 


LIisT OF PLACES INHABITED BY THE SAMARITANS IN THE SEVENTH CENTURY. 


SAMARITAN TEXT. ARABIC TEXT. 


MODERN NAME, 


1, Dagon . Beit Dejan, S. 
Inhabited b i 

ae ee n oe ed by Satharitans of Gaia 

are Tribe of Benjamin in the U 1 c 
ee fourteenth century. mn eee 
4..Beth Phurik Beit Fartk, S. 
5. Caphar Nemarah 
6. Al Ramlah Er Ramleh. 
7 Caphal satitienh Saftrieh 


Safiriyeh, 
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SAMARITAN TEXT. ARABIC TEXT. MODERN NAME. 
8. Caphar Abearthah ‘Awert ‘Awertah, S. 
9, Sig in Sirin. 
10, Tuta Tutai Umm et Tit ?S. 
11. Caphar Mardan ? Merdah ? 
12, Gith Jettrs: 
13, Kirjath Ophlathah Kuryet Ghufleh ‘Affileh ? 
14, Beth Bezin Beit Bezzin, S. 
15. Elon Moreh Merj el Baha Sahel Rdjib, S. 
16 Mohnah ha Aliunah _ El ‘Askar el ‘Ali Mukhnah, S. 
7, Kirjath Askur Kh. ‘Askar, S. 
18 Kirjath Tzekathah Kizah Kizah, S. 
19) .Kirjath Atzapheh Umm Suffah ? S. 
20. Kirjath Caphar Kalil Kefr Kullin, S. 
21. Kirjath Ham-Mishpat Jenn Safut ? S. 


A few remarks may be added on the more important of these places: 

Iskar—It is clear from the Chronicle that two places of somewhat similar 
name existed in Samaria; one being called Iskar, in the plain between the two 
mountains towards the east. In the Arabic translation it is written ‘Askar, and is 
evidently the modern village of that name. The other is called ‘Askar, and was 
near another site called Kuryet ham Mishfeh. This seems to be the ruin of 
‘Askar west of Gerizim. The chief interest of the former name lies in the fact 
that ‘Askar is generally thought to be the Sychar of the New Testament, and that 
in the Samaritan text we find the word in a transition form without the initial ‘Ain 
which has taken the place of the Yod. This fact considerably increases the pro- 

-bability of the identification. 

Ophrah.—The value of the variations in the Arabic translation of the 
Chronicle is here again evident. It serves to identify the modern Fer‘ata, or later 
Jewish Pirathon, with an ancient Ophrah, and the one which suggests itself as most 
probably identical is Ophrah of the Abiezrite, a town of Manasseh, the home of 
Gideon (Judges vi. 11). 

The only other point of great interest is the fact recorded that the Samaritans 
inhabiting Gaza and Gerar were Benjamites. It shows that the Samaritans claimed 
to represent all Israel except Judah, and not merely the tribes of Ephraim and 
Manassceh. 

This paper has already been prolonged to such an extent that there is no room 
for the discussion of minor points of interest, such as the identification of the plain 
of Moreh with the plain of the Mukhnah or ‘camping-place.’ It is sufficiently 
evident that the Samaritan literature allows us to fill upa portion of Palestine which 
is almost a blank as regards Biblical towns. 

' CLAUDE R, CONDER. 


CHRISTIAN AND JEWISH TRADITIONS. 


THE question of the value to be attached to traditions concerning Biblical sites is 
one of so great importance that many readers will be interested in knowing what 
bearing the Survey of Palestine has upon it. The following remarks are intended 
to illustrate the value in various cases of the early and medizval writings, both 
Christian and Jewish, in instances which have not been touched by general contro- 
versy, but from which we may draw deductions to guide us in the more important 
questions, especially as regards Jerusalem topography. 

Whatever may be the history of the early Christian Church in Palestine, and the 
continuity of its traditions, it cannot be denied that from a literary point of view 
there is a break between the New Testament writings and the earliest pilgrimages 
of nearly 200 years. We find, indeed, in the writings of Justin Martyr (circ. 150 
A.D.) a reference to the grotto of Bethlehem, but the earliest account of the sacred 
places of Palestine is the Jerusalem Itinerary (A.D. 333), composed by the anonymous 
pilgrim of Bordeaux, who visited the city just at the time of the building of Constan- 
tine’s Basilica. : 

That the Christians were in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries spread through 
the whole country the Survey abundantly testifies: from the deserts of Beersheba 
to the slopes of Hermon we have come across innumerable convents and churches 
which cannot be dated later than this period. The nomenclature of the country 
bears witness to the existence of flourishing communities, charitable convents, and 
holy Christian sites, in every part, and the titles given to many ruins show the fate 
they finally underwent in perishing by fire. 

It was during this time (A.D. 420) that St. Jerome came to Palestine and com- 
menced in the dark grotto at Bethlehem his translation of the Bible. He was, as is 
well known, one of the few fathers of that period who were acquainted with Hebrew ; 
and it would appear also that he understood the Aramaic, which was, as he informs 
us, in his day the language of the natives. To him we owe the first attempt at a 
Bible dictionary, in his enlarged translation of the ‘Onomasticon’ of Eusebius. The 
work contains some 400 places in Western Palestine, defined with sufficient exacti- 
tude to allow of their being still recognised. The study of this work leads, as I 
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have often had occasion to remark in former papers, to two very clear con- 
clusions, 

1st. That St. Jerome’s knowledge of the country was most intimate and accurate. 
That he had traversed almost the whole of Palestine,and had been able to note the 
direction and distances of places so exactly that they measure sometimes to a few 
hundred yards on the map. This, probably, was because the milestones on the 
great Roman roads were still in use, 

_ 2nd. That similarity of name was considered sufficient reason for identifying a 
Scriptural with a then existing site without any very careful examination into the 
question whether the position was geographically satisfactory. It follows that 
although the identification is often correct, Jerome’s opinion cannot of itself be con- 
sidered authoritative, unless supported by other considerations. 

In order to clearly establish this statement, it will be well to give the most 
striking instances in which accurate information has been combined with inaccurate 
conclusions; but in justice to the memory of the great man whose work we are now 
able thus to criticise, it must be remembered that the number of instances in which 
he has enabled us to preserve undoubted traces of the Scriptural nomenclature 
equals, if it does not surpass, these instances of error. 

In the ‘Onomasticon’ we find Adullam fixed as ten Roman miles east of 
Eleutheropolis, or about the position of the new site at ‘Aid el mia, but this is 
coupled with the extraordinary statement, ‘which also is Eglon’ (a city known to 
exist at ‘Ajlan, eighteen miles south-west, at a site which is mentioned by Jerome 
under the name Agla, and actually suggested as identical with Beth Hogla, now 
known to be ‘Ain Hajleh, in the Jordan valley, or quite on the opposite side of 
Palestine). The origin of this mistake as to Eglon has been explained by M. Gan- 
neau in his paper on Adullam (‘Quarterly Statement,’ 1875, p. 145). 

- Another striking instance is Jerome’s identification of Ajalon as being three 
miles east of Bethel, evidently the modern ‘Alia; for he admits that the Jews in 
his time considered Ajalon to be situate at a village called Alus, ‘not far from 
Nicopolis ’—evidently the modern Yal6, now generally accepted as representing 
Ajalon. This error is also remarkable because Jerome knew of the position of the 
upper and nether Bethhoron, which renders his site for Ajalon quite inadmissible. 

The ideas formed of the position of the tribe boundaries must have been very 
vague, for Jerome places Gibeah of Benjamin, or of Saul, which he confuses with 
Gibeah Phineas (now Awertah), between Bethlehem and Eleutheropolis, 
evidently at the modern Jeb‘a, whereas the proximity of Michmash and Ramah, 
both of which he identifies correctly, should have suggested quite a different 
direction, 

Again, in speaking of Neiel (now Ya‘nin), on the boundary of Asher and 
Zebulon, he suggests Bet oznea, which, as I have shown previously, must be the 
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modern ‘Anin, in the territory of Manasseh. And again, he makes the same 
place to be Bethanath of Naphtali, speaking with even greater certainty. 

Anob, a city close to Debir, in the extréme south of the hills of Judah, is 
transported by the ‘Onomasticon’ to the neighbourhood of the low hills at Beit 
Naba. Jerome hesitates between this site and that of ‘Anndabeh, a little farther 
north. Anab was fixed by the Survey at ‘Andb, close to edh Dhaheriyeh. 
(proposed by me as identical with Debir). 

Beth Arbel was the farthest northern limit of Palestine, and is to be sought 
north of Tyre and Sidon; yet Jerome would place it in the great plain, nine miles 
from Legio, evidently the modern ‘Artibéneh, on the boundary between Galilee 
and Samaria. Anim, a town in the Negeb, is supposed by Jerome to be situate at 
‘the terebinth, now called ‘ Abraham’s house, north of Hebron. Yet the site now 
accepted as that of Anim, the modern el Ghiwein, is fixed with considerable 
precision in the ‘Onomasticon,’ and the fact that there were two sites, ‘the upper,’ 
and ‘the lower,’ which are both still in existence, is noted, but one of these he sup- 
poses to be Anob, which he had already fixed in another position ; whilst he would 
seem to place a second Anim at the upper site, which he notices as entirely 
Christian in its population, Ain, the city of Simeon, also supposed to be 
Bethemin, two miles from ‘the terebinth, evidently the modern Beit ‘Ain‘fin, 
far away from the territory of Simeon. 

It is clear from the account given in Joshua xv. that the Valley of Achor, where 
Achan was stoned, lay south of Jericho, probably being the present Wady Kelt, 
but Jerome notes the existence of the name north of Jericho. His identification of 
Ebal and Gerizim as being in the same neighbourhood has been enlarged upon in 
another paper (swpra, see p. 225). 

A few other important errors may still be added, including the supposition that 
Emmaus Nicopolis was the Emmaus of the Gospel, and that Makkedah was eight 
miles east of Eleutheropolis, or in the hills of Judea. It is also inexplicable how 
Jerome can suppose Engannim of Judah to have been close to Bethel, yet he places 
it there, evidently at the modern ‘Ain Kania. Gedor, again, a town in the hills 
near Hebron, he supposes to be Gedrus, which from the distances given is evidently 
the present Jedireh, not far from Gezer and Ekron in the plains, and probably 
identical with the ancient Gederah of Judah. 

From this weight of testimony there is no escape. It shows clearly that the 
Christian writers of the fifth century were treating of a country strange to them, 
and of a topography which had been at least partially lost. Though the greatest 
scholar, and perhaps one of the ablest men of his time, St. Jerome was evidently 
puzzled in regard to the whole question of the ancient topography, and unable to 
settle many important points, in spite of a complete acquaintance with the country 
as then existing. 

In the ‘Onomasticon’ we see tradition not made, but in the process of making, 
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The method by which the early fathers endeavoured to arrive at an understanding 
of Scripture geography was apparently not far different from that employed by 
modern writers; the miraculous discovery of sacred sites dates later, and has no 
place in the writings of Jerome, and the main difference which we detect is that 
when a father of the Church jumped at a conclusion not strictly warranted by his 
facts, his opinion was generally adopted without being subject to the very strict 
criticism of our day. 

It is scarcely to be expected that the reliability of tradition would increase with 
the lapse of time. The period between the early centuries of Church history and 
the Crusades was one of trouble in Palestine. From the era of the Hegira down 
to 1100 A.D., the opportunities of studying the geography of the country were few 
and small. The early travellers, Arculphus and Willibald in the eighth, and St. 
Bernard in the ninth century, followed nearly the same route, and treat principally 
of the more important sites which it is not proposed now to touch on. One thing 
only is very remarkable, namely, the gradual increase in the number of sacred 
places; Arculphus only notices about half a dozen sites in Jerusalem, but St. 
Bernard, little more than a century later, mentions nearly 20, and Scewulf in 
1102 adds many more. In crusading times there were upwards of 20 churches 
in Jerusalem, all supposed to mark sacred spots ; but the only one which can claim 
an antiquity at all equal to that of the church of the Anastasis, appears to be that 
of the Tomb of the Virgin, in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. 

With the advent of the Crusaders we enter upon a new era, and upon a tradi- 
tional topography of a new and entirely different character. There is now no doubt 
that we deal with men entirely strange to the country, and very ill acquainted with 
the contents of the Buble. 

It is here for the first time that we meet with undoubted instances of transference 
- of tradition, and as this question has an important bearing on many disputed points, 
some instances may be of value. 

The best known instance of such transference relates to the site of the martyrdom 
of St. Stephen. A very early tradition fixed this on the north side of Jerusalem, 
outside the Damascus Gate, and near the spot where the ruins of the crusading 
Asnerie have lately been recovered ; as late as the time of Scewulf (1102 A.D.) the 
site was unchanged, and William of Tyre still places it north of the city ; but St. 
Stephen’s Gate is now shown on the east of Jerusalem. 

More important places were in the same way transferred to new sites, and the 
most remarkable case is that of Capernaum. To Jerome, Arculphus, Willibald, and 
other early travellers, Capernaum was known as situated on the shores of the Sea 
of Galilee ; but in 1160 A.D., Benjamin of Tudela places it at a site which he calls 
Kefr Thancum, between Haifa and Cesarea. I have already shown (‘ Quarterly 
Statement, 1876, p. 17), that the distances given by him fix this site at the modern 
Kefz Lam, which is probably thus a corruption of Kefer Nam or Capernaum, 
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-Kefr Thancum is probably the Kefar Tanhum of the Talmud, a name somewhat 
resembling the Talmudic Kefar Nahum, which seéms undoubtedly to be identical 
with Capernaum. As early, however, as the time of Jerome the H had been 
changed to ‘Azz in this word, for he translates Capernaum ‘villa pulcherrima’ 
(Naum), instead of ‘town of consolation’ (Nahum). 

We find the same site for Capernaum again noticed in the Itinerary of Richard I.,: 
with circumstances which still further serve to fix it as situate at Kefr Lam, for the 
king, after halting there, proceeds to the ‘house of narrow ways,’ evidently situate 
at the point south of the village, where a rocky passage has been cut through to 
give a communication between the plain and the shore, separated by a sandstone 
ridge. Further on in the same narrative we find Maon mentioned among the 
castles in the maritime plain destroyed in 1191 A.D. by Saladin, and Rabbi Benjamin, 
of Tudela, informs us that Maon was the same place as Capernaum. The remains 
of a fine crusading fortress are still visible in the modern village of Kefr Lam. 

This site thus furnishes us with a double instance of transference. Maon was 
known to be close to Carmel, the city of Judah, where Nabal lived, the true site 
(Main) was well known to Jerome, who carefully distinguishes between the town 
of Nabal (now Kiirmtil) south of Hebron and Mount Carmel, where Elijah 
offered his sacrifice. This distinction was unknown to the Crusaders, who, being 
only acquainted with the mountain, were forced to transfer the site of Maon a dis- 
tance of nearly 120 miles, to a place in the vicinity of Mount Carmel. 

Tyre and Sarepta, in like manner, were transferred southwards to the very same 
neighbourhood. Sarepta is correctly placed in the ‘Onomasticon’ in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sidon ‘by the public road, evidently at the real site of the modern 
Surfend, and Tyre was known to William of Tyre, who was bishop there for 
many years. Yet this author, in company with other medieval writers, speaks of 
‘ancient Tyre’ as a site south of Caipha and seemingly the modern ‘Athlit, the 
crusading Castellum Peregrinorum. This curious mistake necessitated two others. 
Porphyrion was a town near Tyre, and is accordingly placed by William of Tyre at 
Caipha, which was supposed by the Crusaders to have taken its name from Caiaphas 
the high priest, or from Cephas, the Hebrew name of St. Peter. Sarepta also was 
to be sought near Tyre, and we still find a second village called Stirfend imme- 
diately north of Kefr Lam. 

Thus Maon, from the extreme south of Palestine, Capernaum from the east, and 
Tyre and Sarepta from the north, were all brought within a few miles of one 
another ; and as the Castellum Peregrinorum was the principal landing-place for 
pilgrims, one is tempted to suppose that motives of expediency had something to 
do in the matter, as neither Capernaum nor Maon lay in country then held by the 
Crusaders, and as the pilgrims would naturally be anxious to visit sites of so much 
interest. 

Instances of such confusions may be multiplied indefinitely. Thus the 
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Crusading maritime fortress of Arsuf, the ancient Apollonia, was supposed to 
represent Asher Antipatris, and even Ashdod, the true sites of which were all 
known to Eusebius and Jerome, all at considerable distances apart. 

Benjamin of Tudela places Keilah of Judah, a city west of Hebron, at Caco 
(now Kak tin), some sixty miles: from the real site, now Kilah, which seems to 
have been known to Jerome. 

Nob, the city of the priests, was apparently unknown to Jerome, who confuses 
it with Nobah (Judg. viii. 11), but to the ‘Crusaders it was pointed out as identical 
with Betenoble (Beit, Nadba), in a situation quite irreconcilable with the 
requirements of the Scripture narratives. 

Two still more glaring errors are to be found in William of Tyre, who places 
Gath at Ibelin, now Yebnah, the ancient Jabneel, whilst he identifies Beit 
Jibrin with Beersheba, explaining its modern name to mean ‘house of Gabriel.’ 
There is still in Beit Jibrin a sacred place called Mtkam en Neby Jibril 
‘station of the Prophet Gabriel, close to the remains of a crusading church, but 
this interpretation and the consequent connection with Gabriel are evidently late, 
for the older form of the name found in the Talmud is Beto-Gabra.- Both 
Beersheba and Gath were known and fixed at their true sites in the time of 
Jerome. 

In conclusion, we find at this period the site of Adullam transferred to its 
present position (Miighdaret M‘asa) from the true situation known to 
Eusebius. 

It is evident, therefore, that a broad distinction must be made between the 
statements of the early Christian writers and the wild guesses of the mediaval 
chroniclers. 

The question of Jewish medizeval writings is one entirely apart from that as yet 
treated, and as we have already seen, the Jews in the time of Jerome knew the real 
site of Ajalon, though their hatred of the Samaritans induced them to transfer 
those of Ebal and Gerizim to the neighbourhood of Jericho. It must be 
remembered that we have in their case to deal with an indigenous population 
which never entirely lost its hold on the country, and with a tradition in which 
there is no break. In the Talmud we get not a traditional but an actual 
topography ; and in the travels of Jewish pilgrims we find a thorough acquaintance 
with Talmudic characters and topography, which gives to their statements a reality 
and value not possessed by Christian chronicles. 

Immediately after the fall of Bether (135 A.D.) the Sanhedrim fixed its seat at 
Jamnia, and afterwards successively at Ausha (Hisheh, C.R.C.) Shafaram 
(Shefa ‘Amr), Beth Shearim, Sepphoris, and Tiberias, About 150 A.D. R. 
Simeon bar Iochai the Cabbalist was building synagogues in Galilee. By 200 A.D. 
Rabbi Judah, the saint, had committed the Mishna to writing, closing the list of 
the doctors called Tanaim; by 300 A.D. the Jerusalem Talmud was complete, and 
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by 500 A.D. the Talmud of Babylon was finished by the last of the Amoraim. 
Thus we have an unbroken series of writers till after the date of Jerome, and their 
casual references to places and natural features are of the highest value, because 
only incidentally introduced. 

The Talmudic topography is that of Palestine as actually then existing, but 
instances of identifications do occur, notably in commenting on the list of the towns 
of Naphtali and Zebulon which are identified as follows :— 


JOSH. “xix. 33. TAL. JER. MEGILLA, 70 @. 
Heleph (Beit Lif) = Heleph (Beit Lif). 
Allon ) . = Alain 
Bezaanaim§ (Bessim, C.R.C.) = Agnia Kadesh. 
Adami (ed Dameh) = Damim (Damitn). 
Nekeb = Zedatha (Séiy aden "C.hy ©) 
Jabneel = Kaphar Jamah (Yemma, C.R.C.) 
Lakum = Lekim. 
JOSH. xix. 25. 
Kattath = Katunith (Kateineh). 


Nehallal (Ain Malul, C.R.C.) = Mahlul (Walal. 
Shimron = Simunieh (Samm inieh). 
Idalah Hiriah. 


[he tt 


Bethlehem (B. Lahm) 
JOSH, Xix. 35. 


Bethlehem Zeriah. 


Ziddim = Kaphar Hitia (Hattin). 
Ler near Desmikah Lah. 

Hammath (el Himmam) = Hamatha. 

Rakkath = Tiberias (Tuberiyeh). 
Chinnereth = Genezar. 


This comparison is of value as showing that many sites had been lost even to 
the Jews as early as 300 A.D., and that the nomenclature had undergone a change, 
for many of the identifications here enumerated are to all appearance correct, 
though others are seemingly wrong. 

Passing on to the Jewish medieval travellers, we find statements fully in 
accordance with those of the Talmud. Thus, R. Samuel Bar Simson states 
that the synagogue of Arbela was built by R. Nitai, and in the Mishna we find 
Arbela noticed as the native place of R. Nitai, who lived about 200 B.c. 

The Jews of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries visited Palestine 
chiefly on account of the tombs of their ancestors. Hence, in their writings, we 
find constant notice of the tombs of many worthies both of Biblical and also of 
later times, and most of these sites remain to the present day. They also give the 
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names of the builders of various synagogues, and there seems no reason to doubt 
the accuracy of their statements. Thus we learn that no less than 24 syna- 
gogues, mostly in Galilee, were built by R. Simeon bar Jochai about 150 A.D., 
among which were those at Kefr Birim, at el Jish, and at Meirun, probably the 
ones visited by Captain Wilson, as this date agrees with the opinion formed by 
architects as to the character of the work. Two others are noticed at Sasa and 
Tiria which have still to be discovered, and it is not impossible that others of the 
known synagogues are to be attributed to the same founder. 

As regards the tombs the Jewish information appears also to be reliable. Thus 
at Gath Hepher, which he identifies correctly, Isaac Chelo mentions the tomb of 
Jonas, now visible in the centre of the village. It is remarkable, however, that 
Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela, a little earlier, places Gath Hepher at Caipha. 

The tombs of Joseph at Balata, near Shechem, and of Hillel and Shammai at 
Meirun, are still shown as described by these mediaeval Jewish pilgrims ; the sepul- 
chre of Samson at Zoreah, is no doubt the present Mukam of Sheikh Samit, 
and it will in all probability prove equally easy to recover the numerous sepulchres 
in Upper and Lower Galilee mentioned in these itineraries, many of which are of 
considerable interest. 

The deductions which it appears to me may safely be drawn from the facts 
detailed in the foregoing pages, are simple : 

ist. As regards early Christian topography, and especially that of the ‘Onomas- 
ticon, the authority of the writers is not sufficient when unsupported by other 
evidences to establish the identity of a Scriptural site. 

2nd. Crusading topography subsequent to 1100 A.D. is so hopelessly obscured 
by the ignorance of priests and pilgrims alike, and by the continual transference of 
sites from their true place known by the early Christians into new positions, quite 
irreconcilable with the requirements of the original narrative, that it must be con- 
sidered entirely valueless in fixing the real sites. 

3rd. The medizval Jewish pilgrims appear, as a rule, to have had a much more 
accurate knowledge both of the country and of the Bible, their assertions are borne 
out by existing remains, and are in accordance with the Scriptural narrative, and 
the indications contained in their writings frequently appear to be of the greatest 
value. 

CLAUDE R. CONDER. 


NOTICES OF PALESTINE IN THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 


THE Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions contain some of the most remarkable illustra- 
tions of Biblical history and geography. During most of the period of the Jewish 
monarchs, the Assyrians were in direct communication with Palestine ; their armies 
traversed the country, and they conquered and took tribute from many of the kings 
so well known to us from the Bible narrative. 

The earliest monarch whose inscriptions describe any Syrian conquests is 
Sargon, King of Agane, who reigned at least as early as the sixteenth century B.C. 

Sargon, after making other conquests in Elam and Syria, started from his 
capital, Agane, which was situated near Sippara (the Sepharvaim of Scripture), and 
advanced to the Mediterranean Sea, on the shore of which he set up a monument 
to celebrate his victories. Sargon gives a curious account of his own history, 
according to which his mother, after his birth, placed him in an ark made of rushes 
and bitumen, and set it afloat on the River Euphrates. In this story there are 
several points of resemblance to the history of the infancy of Moses. 

For several centuries after the expedition of Sargon, we know of no campaigns 
in Syria; but in the time of Tiglath Pileser I., czv. B.c. 1120, the Assyrian arms 
were carried across the Euphrates and as far as Palestine. Tiglath Pileser reigned 
about the time of Eli, Judge of Israel. He defeated some tribes of Hittites, and 
captured the city of Carchemish ; after which he advanced with his army to the 
slopes of Lebanon, and embarking in a ship of Arvad, killed a dolphin or porpoise 
in the Mediterranean Sea, The Assyrian empire at this time extended from near 
Babylon to the Mediterranean, and appeared likely soon to absorb the whole of 
Palestine ; but the Syrians threw off the yoke of Assyria, and an Aramean 
monarch defeated the Assyrians about 1050 B.c., and drove them again across the 
Euphrates. 

The defeat of Assyria left room for the growth of the power of the Israelites, 
under the rule of David and Solomon ; and the Assyrian empire did not revive 
until after the death of Solomon and the breaking up of his dominion. 

The career of Assyrian conquest recommenced with Vul-nirari, who ascended 
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the throne B.C. 912, His son Tiglath Ninip, B.c. 890, conquered Naharain; and 
the next monarch, Assur-nazir-pal, who began his reign B.C. 884, once more crossed 
the Euphrates, 

About B.c. 870, Assur-nazir-pal marched into Syria; he crossed the Euphrates 
near the city of Carchemish, and Sagara, King of Carchemish, gave him tribute. 
Passing numerous kingdoms on his way, he then marched to Lebanon, and crossed 
the Orontes, Here he built a fortress and established an Assyrian garrison, Then, 
skirting the foot of Lebanon, he marched to the sea-coast and received presents 
from Tyre, Zidon, Gebal, Arvad, and other Phoenician cities. No permanent con- 
quest was effected in this expedition, and Assur-nazir-pal died B.C. 859, and was 
succeeded by his son, Shalmaneser II., who made vigorous efforts to subdue Syria 
and Palestine. 

After five years of war, having conquered all the intermediate countries, 
Shalmaneser in B.C. 854 advanced into Hamath, ravaging the country and destroy- 
ing the towns. His advance was interrupted by the forces of a league of Kings of 
Syria and Palestine, under the leadership of Ben Hadad of Damascus, The army 
of the confederates was made up as follows :— ; 

2,400 chariots and 20,000 footmen of Ben Hadad of Damascus ; 1,400 chariots 
and 10,000 footmen of Irhulena of Hamath ; 2,000 chariots and 10,000 footmen of 
Ahab of Israel; 500 footmen of the tribe of Goim; 1,000 Egyptian troops ; 10 
chariots and 10,000 footmen of Irqanata; 200 footmen of Matinu-bahal of Arvad ; 
200 footmen of Usanata; 30 chariots and 10,000 footmen of Adonibahal of Sizana ; 
1,000 camels of Gindibuh the Arabian; 10,000 (?) footmen of Baasha, son of 
Rechab the Ammonite. 

Including the charioteers, the whole number of the confederate forces probably 
amounted to about 85,000 men. 

A battle took place on the banks of the Orontes, in which Shalmaneser claims 
the victory’; but the engagement stopped the Assyrian advance, and Shalmaneser 
returned to Nineveh, 

Four years later, B.C. 850, Shalmaneser again advanced against Ben Hadad and 
his allies, and another indecisive battle took place. The next year, B.C. 840, the war 
was continued, and in the battle which followed the confederates were defeated 
with the loss of 10,000 men. This engagement did not open Palestine to Shal- 
maneser, any more than the others, and in B.C. 846 the Assyrian monarch made a 
more determined effort ; and, raising the whole strength of Assyria, he crossed the 
Euphrates at the head of 120,000 men. Again he defeated Ben Hadad, but such 
was the strength of the league that he gained no advantage from his victory. 

After this expedition the Syrian league was dissolved. Ben Hadad died, and 
was succeeded by Hazael. Other changes also had taken place in Palestine : Moab 
was independent of Israel; and the family of Ahab had been destroyed by Jehu, 
who now octupied the throne of Israel, 
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Shalmaneser now renewed his attack, and in B.C. 842 marched against Hazael, 
King of Damascus. The Syrian monarch posted his troops in a strong position on 
the mountains of Saniru (the Shenir of the Bible?) in Lebanon, and here he 
sustained a decisive defeat at the hands of Shalmaneser, 16,000 of the Syrian troops 
falling in the battle, while 1,591 chariots were captured by the Assyrians, Hazael 
fled from the battle-field with the wreck of his army, and shut himself up in his 
capital, Damascus, where he was followed and closely besieged by the Assyrians, 

After wasting the neighbourhood, and cutting down the forests for use in the 
siege, Shalmaneser, unable to take the city, turned into the Hauran and wasted it 
with fire ahd sword. Afterwards he marched to the coast of the Mediterranean, to 
a place called Bahlirahsi, and set up a stele to commemorate his victories. Jehu, 
who is called ‘son of Omri,’ and the King of Tyre and Zidon, now gave tribute to 
the conqueror. 

Three years later Shalmaneser again invaded Syria, but Hazael did not meet 
him in the open field. This time the Assyrians besieged and captured four cities of 
Hazael, and received tribute from the Kings of Tyre, Zidon, and Gebal. Damascus, 
however, was not taken, and no road was yet open into Palestine. 

The army of Shalmaneser was afterwards in Syria on the Orontes, but no 
further attempt was made against Damascus, and Shalmaneser died B.c. 823, and 
was succeeded by his son Samas-vul. Samas-vul carried on war principally in 
Naharain and Babylonia, and left his crown in B.C, 810 to his son Vul-nirari. 

Vul-nirari III, who reigned 29 years, made several expeditions to 
Syria and Palestine. In one of these he marched against Mariha, King of 
Damascus, and the Syrian monarch, overcome by fear, admitted him within the 
walls of the city, and made his submission to Vul-nirari; he likewise paid on the 
order of the conqueror 2,300 talents of silver, 20 talents of gold, 3,000 talents of 
copper, 5,000 talents of iron, and various articles of value. The occupation of 
Damascus by the Assyrians for the first time opened Palestine to their inroads, 
and now Vul-nirari received tribute from the land of Omri (Israel), Philistia and 
Edom. 

Vul-nirari was succeeded in B.c. 781 by Shalmaneser III., who made two 
expeditions to Syria, one in B.C, 773, to Damascus, and another in the next year, 
B.C. 772, to Hadrach. No details of these expeditions have been discovered. 

On the death of Shalmaneser, Assur-dan III. succeeded in B.C. 771. This 
monarch marched to Hadrach in B.c. 765 and 755, and to Arpad in B.c. 754, but 
the details of these expeditions are not known. 

Assur-dan was succeeded by Assur-nirari in B.C. 754. Under this king the 
Assyrian power declined, and his reign was ended by a revolution in B.c. 745, which 
placed Tiglath Pileser II. on the throne. Tiglath Pileser soon revived the ancient 
glory of Assyria ; he marched to Arpad in B.c. 743, and entering the city after a 
conflict with the Syrian forces, he received the submission of several of the kings of 
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that region. The King of Syria at that time was Rezin, who is so often mentioned 
in the Books of Kings and Isaiah. A heavy tribute was imposed on Rezin and 
upon the Kings of Tyre, Hamath, and other cities. The next year the Syrians 
revolted, and Tiglath Pileser marched to Arpad, which he besieged for three years, 
B.C. 742 to 740, and on the capture of Arpad he advanced against Hamath. The 
people of Hamath obtained the assistance of Azariah, King of Judah, who sent a 
force to help them. This army was routed by Tiglath Pileser, who then overran 
most of Hamath, and annexed a large portion of it to Assyria. During his stay 
in Syria, Tiglath Pileser received tribute from Menahem, King of Samaria, and the 
expedition returned to Assyria in B.C. 738. 

The Assyrian annals mention another expedition to Palestine by Tiglath 
Pileser in B.C. 734. The inscriptions of this period are imperfect, but this war 
appears to correspond with that mentioned in the Second Book of Kings and 
Isaiah, when King Ahaz, pressed by Rezin and Pekah, sent to Tiglath Pileser to 
help him. The commencement of the expedition in the Assyrian account has not 
been found: the fragments of that record begin with the battle between the forces 
of Rezin, King of Damascus, and Tiglath Pileser. In this engagement the Syrians 
were routed, and Rezin fled to Damascus. The Assyrian monarch then ravaged 
Syria, and laid siege to Damascus with part of his force, while with the rest he 
marched into the land of Israel. Here he captured and spoiled the cities, carrying 
the people into captivity. From Israel Tiglath Pileser marched to Philistia. He 
attacked Askelon, but Mitinti, King of Askelon, who had rebelled, died, and his 
successor, Rukipti, submitted to Tiglath Pileser. The next place attacked was 
Gaza. Hanun, the king, fled into Egypt, and Gaza was captured and spoiled. 
Hanun then came and submitted to Tiglath Pileser. The Assyrians afterwards 
subdued Samsi, Queen of Arabia, and various other princes and tribes, and the war 
was ended with the capture of Damascus in B.c. 732. Among the tributaries at the 
close of this campaign occurs the name of Yahuhazi (Ahaz) of Judah. One other 
event in Palestine is recorded in this reign. Tiglath Pileser states that on the death 
of Pekah, King of Israel, he established his successor Hoshea on the throne. 

On the death of Tiglath Pileser, King of Assyria, B.c. 727, he was succeeded by 
Shalmaneser IV., who is mentioned in the Second Book of Kings ; but the annals 
of this monarch have not been discovered, so we have not got the Assyrian version 
of his relations with Hoshea. 

In the year B.C. 722 there was another revolution in Assyria, and Sargon 
ascended the throne. Samaria having revolted, he, at the beginning of his reign, 
besieged and captured that city, carrying away captive 27,290 people, and putting 
an end to the kingdom of Israel. He afterwards, in B.C. 720, crushed a rebellton in 
Hamath which had spread to Israel and Damascus. In the same year, advancing 
to the south of Palestine, he subdued the Philistines and Judah, and defeated 
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Sabako of Egypt and Hanun of Gaza at the city of Raphia, where Hanun fell alive 
into his hand and was carried to Assyria. : 

Afterwards Sargon, in B.C. 715, received tribute from Pharaoh of Egypt, Samsi, 
Queen of Arabia, and Ithamar, the Sabean, and he transported some of the 
Thamudites and other rebellious Arab tribes into the cities of Samaria. 

In B.C. 711 Sargon was again in Palestine. The people of Ashdod had revolted. 
under Azuri, their king, and were subdued by Sargon in one of his earlier campaigns. 
Sargon placed Ahimiti, a brother of Azuri, on the throne, but the people of Ashdod 
revolted against him, and raised a man named Yavan to the throne. Yavan sent to 
Pharaoh of Egypt and other kings in the neighbourhood to make alliance against 
Assyria. Egypt at this time well merited the denunciations of Isaiah, for Sargon 
tells us that after encouraging the others in their revolt, Pharaoh gave them no help 
when the Assyrians advanced against Palestine. 

In B.C. 711 Sargon marched against Philistia and Judea, but Yavan fled into 
Egypt on the advance of the Assyrians, and Ashdod and Gimzo were captured and 
his country subdued. Pharaoh now crowned his treachery by delivering Yavan 
bound into the hands of Sargon. 

Sargon died B.C. 705, and was succeeded by Sennacherib, one of his younger 
sons. Hezekiah, King of Judah, had revolted against Assyria and attacked the 
Philistine cities. Sennacherib, in B.c. 701, marched against him. On his way he 
first attacked Lulia of Zidon, who fled to Cyprus. Sennacherib then took in 
succession the greater and lesser Zidon, Zarephath, Hosah, Achzib, Accho, and 
other cities, and placed Tubal on the throne of Zidon. Most of the Kings of 
Palestine now submitted. Their names given by Sennacherib are: Menahem of 
Samaria ; Tubahal of Zidon; Abdalihiti of Arvad ; Urumelek of Gebal ; Metinti 
of Ashdod ; Buduil of Beth-Ammon; Kemosh-natbi of Moab ; Airammu of Edom. 

From Pheenicia, Sennacherib advanced to Philistia, where Zidga, King of 
Askelon, refused to submit. He deposed Zidga, and carried him and his family 
into captivity, placing on the throne Sar-ludari, son of Rukibti, the former king, 
Beth Dagon, Joppa, Bene Berak, and Azor, which would not yield, were stormed 
and plundered. 

Sennacherib next marched against Ekron, the people of which had submitted to 
Hezekiah, and had delivered their king Padi into his hands. Ekron was taken and 
spoiled, and Padi later recovered from Jerusalem and again seated on the throne. 
The Kings of Egypt and Ethiopia having sent an army against Sennacherib, he 
defeated them at Eltekeh, and spoiled Eltekeh and Timnah. 

The Assyrian monarch then gives an account of his attack on Hezekiah, King 
of Judah. He captured 46 of the fenced cities of Judah, including Lacish, 
and there is a series of slabs from the wall of one of the halls of his palace, on 
which is depicted the storming of this city, while Sennacherib is represented sitting 
on a throne in the vicinity of Lacish, and receiving the prisoners and spoil. Heze- 
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kiah he shut up in Jerusalem, and built towers round the city to prevent his escape. 
Hezekiah then submitted and gave to Sennacherib 30 talents of gold and 800 
talents of silver, besides many rich presents. Sennacherib, in the course of this 
war, despoiled Judah of considerable portions of its territory, and gave it to the 
Kings of Ashdod, Ekron, Askelon, and Gaza. The Assyrian annals have not 
yielded any trace of the disaster which overtook Sennacherib’s army, and he con- 
tinued his career of conquest for several years after this campaign. Late in his 
reign, probably about B.C. 688, he made another expedition to Palestine ; but the 
details of this war are most of them lost by the mutilation of the tablet recording 
it. Sennacherib, in this expedition, penetrated into Arabia and stormed the city 
of Edom. He carried captive the Queen of Arabia and the gods of the country, 
and returned to Assyria in triumph. 

In the year B.c. 681 Sennacherib was murdered by two of his sons, and after a 
contest for the empire, Esar-haddon, a younger son, ascended the throne B.C. 680. 
When he had arranged the affairs of Babylon, Esar-haddon marched to Palestine, 
where Abdi Milkutti, King of Zidon, was in revolt. He captured and destroyed 
the city of Zidon, and then gathered the Kings of Palestine and Cyprus who were 
subject to him. The rulers of Palestine were :— 

Bahal, King of Tyre; Manasseh, King of Judah; Kemosh-gabri, King of 
Edom; Muzuri, King of Moab; Zilli-bel, King of Gaza; Mitinti, King of Askelon ; 
Itusamsu, King of Ekron; Melek-asaph, King of Gebal; Kulubahal, King of 
Arvad; Abibahal, King of Samaria; Puduil, King of Beth Ammon; Numelek, 
King of Ashdod. 

Esar-haddon afterwards passed through Palestine on several occasions, but 
there are no details of any interest respecting these expeditions. 

Esar-haddon appointed his son Assurbanipal King of Assyria in B.c. 668, and 
~ soon after died. Assurbanipal, who was the Sardanapalus of the Greeks, directed 
his first expedition against Egypt, and on his way received tribute from the Kings 
of Palestine who had formerly submitted to his father. 

After his second conquest of Egypt, Assurbanipal besieged Bahal, King of 
Tyre, who had revolted, and the Tyrians, after a long blockade, submitted. 
Yakinlu, King of Arvad, then gave tribute, but Assurbanipal afterwards deposed 
him, and placed his eldest son Azibahal on his throne. 

During the troubles of the rebellion of Saul-mugina in Babylon, B.c. 651—648, 
the Arabs under Vahta invaded Palestine and overran Edom, Ammon, the Hauran, 
Moab, Zobah, and other places. From most of these they were driven out by the 
forces of Assurbanipal, and a portion of the Arab army under Ammuladin, King 
of Kedar, was defeated by Kemosh-halta, King of Moab, who sent Ammuladin in 
chains to Nineveh. In order to chastise the Arabs for their incursions, Assurbanipal 
sent an expedition to Arabia and made Damascus the basis of his operations. He 
afterwards punished the cities of Accho and Hosah on the coast of Palestine for 
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revolting against Assyria. These events, which happened about B.C. 640, are the 
last referring to Palestine given in the Assyrian.annals; but many portions of 
Assyrian history are still unknown to us, and when renewed excavations have 
supplied the rest of the Assyrian records, we may hope to have much more infor- 
mation on the geography and history of Palestine. 


FARLY CHRISTIAN TOPOGRAPHY IN PALESTINE. 


THE study of the topography of Palestine in periods subsequent to Biblical times 
is not merely a matter of antiquarian curiosity—it is intimately connected with the 
more important study of the topography of the Bible. We possess valuable works, 
like the ‘Onomasticon’ of Eusebius and Jerome, the ancient Jtineraries, and the 
medizval travels, Christian and Jewish, containing hints and observations, the im- 
portance of which depends on the trustworthy character of the work in which 
any of them appear. To estimate fairly how far we may rely on these supplementary 
authorities, we must consider the later topography as a whole, and thence deduce 
the amount of confidence to be placed in any particular statement ae on 
Biblical questions. 

Of the 33 episcopal towns of the Palestina Prima of the fifth-century division 
of the Holy Land (a district almost exactly answering to the Roman Judza and 
Samaria taken together), six only remained unknown in the time of Reland, who 
has carefully arranged the whole number in alphabetical order. These six are: 
Apathus, between Jericho and Sebaste; Diocletianopolis, south of Jeru- 
salem ; Minois, near Gaza; and Sozuza Toxus. Minois alone is immediately 
recognisable as being the present ruin of El Minieh, on the north bank of Wady 
Refah, the supposed River of Egypt. 


Ts 


Diocletiano polis was a town of some little importance as an episcopal 
see, and the bishops appear as early as the Council of Chalcedon, 451 A.D. Reland, 
however, gives no indication of its position, and the identification depends on a 
passage in an Italian work called ‘ Siria Sacra, of which I discovered a copy in the 
library of the Carmel Convent, dating 1695 A.D. Here we find that Diocletianopolis 
was on the road from Jerusalem to Hebron, and ‘come nota il Baudran’ was 
originally called Bethsaca, Athanasius, mentioned in the papers of the Synod of 
Jerusalem, was one of its bishops under the Patriarch Peter. 

Now we find from Reland that the southern town of Bezek, probably the Befexn 
of Ant, v. I, was on the same road from Hebron to Jerusalem, and 2 miles from 
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Bethzur, It was of this town that Adonibezek was lord (Judges i. 4), whose thumbs 
and great-toes were cut off by the men of Judah after a great battle against the 
Perizzites and Canaanites in Bezek. Reland, with his usual critical acumen, pro- 
poses the identity of this site with the Bezeth of the Book of Maccabees; a 
measurement on the map leads to the same conclusion, for the large ruin of Beit 
Z‘ata, which I have proposed to identify with Bezeth, lies about 2 miles north of 
Beit Sur, the ancient Bethzur. It is interesting to observe the existence of those 
niched vaults which Dr. Tobler, in confirmation of my suggestion on the subject 
when writing about Beit Jibrin, informs us were originally Roman columbaria ; 
they are not common in Palestine, and occur only in parts’ where other indications 
of Roman work exist. Here, therefore, as at Beisan, Lydda, Amwas, and in other 
places, the Hebrew or Aramaic name has outlived the more pretentious title con- 
ferred by the conquerors, and the Diocletianopolis of the early Christians, the 
Bezeth of the Maccabees, and the Bezek of the Old Testament, may, it would seem, 
be identified, with tolerable certainty, with the important ruins surrounding the 
modern village of Kufin, 


II. 


Sozuza. It seems clear that the site of the town lay between Cesarea 
Maritima and Sebaste. It is variously written Soscuris and Sorucis, whence the 
transition to Serr, which I propose as its modern form, is easy. Deir Scrur, the 
town discovered by us between Sebaste and Czesarea, shows signs of having been a 
large and important place in early Christian times, 


III, 


Bethar, another site mentioned in the Itineraries, is of great importance as 
serving to fix the position of Antipatris. It iscalled Bethar both in the Antonine 
and in the Jerusalem or Bordeaux Pilgrim’s Itinerary ; its distance from Czesarea is 
variously given as 16 and 18 Roman miles, and that from Antipatris was 10 Roman 
miles. It appears to me to agree well with the present village of Tireh, on the road 
from Ras el ‘Ain to Cesarea, which is nearly 19 Roman miles from the last noted, 
and about 9 from Ras el ’Ain, making 28 in all. This completes the list of dis- 
tances round Antipatris, which stand as below, affording pretty satisfactory evidence 
of identity of Ras el ’Ain with Antipatris ; 


Lydda to Antipatris, 12 Roman miles ; to Ras el ’Ain, 11} Roman miles, 
2 Tireh ” 10 ” ” ” 9 
Caesarea 55 28 a " » 28 
Galgula (Galgilich) 6 a : : 6 
Jaffa (150 stadia) 19 . pio aa a3 


] 


” 


» 


» 
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The distance 150 stadia, given by Josephus, agrees with no proposed site for 
Antipatris, but if we read pe = 110 for py = 150,a change easily made, we get 
13% Roman miles, which is quite near enough. 


TV. 


The ‘Onomasticon,—In his valuable introductory chapter Reland sums up 
carefully the merits and defects of this great work as far as his information allowed 
him to criticise it. The merits he enumerates are five, the defects five, as below : 


Merits. 1. Certainty of correct reading where Greek and Latin agree. 
2. The annotations and corrections of Jerome. 

3. The additional information given by Jerome. 

4. Mutual corrections in errors of orthography, names, etc. 

5 


. Passages omitted by Jerome recoverable in the Greek text. 


Defects. 1. The principal places whence measurements are made are not defined 
as to relative position. 
2. The four quarters of the compass alone are noticed, minor divisions 
being disregarded. 
3. Relative positions of ten important places are not given. 
4. The descriptions are sometimes vague. 
5. Irrelevant matter is inserted. 


To this list I would propose to add another merit and another defect : 


Merit. 6. The minute acquaintance shown by Jerome with the out-of-the-way 
parts as well as with the more frequented in Palestine. 


Defect. 6. The impossible identifications of Scriptural sites occasionally occurring 
dependent on a similarity of name alone. 


The real value of the ‘Onomasticon’ and other topographical notices by Eusebius 
and Jerome seems to me to consist in the accurate knowledge of the country shown 
by the authors. That the distances should, when the text is uncorrupted, be correct, 
is not a matter of astonishment when we remember that the principal Roman roads, 
to which alone they refer, were marked with milestones, which remain in numbers 
to the present day. 

As regards the identification of ancient sites, the only advantage possessed by 
these authors was in the more perfect preservation of the nomenclature in their 
time as compared with the nineteenth century ; but it seems plain that they were 
far more hasty than modern scholars would be in fixing upon a site of similar name 
without reference to other requisites, 

as 32 
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I may add a few examples which seem to bear out these views, and to show 
that the value of the ‘Onomasticon’ lies in its facts and not in its deductions. 

ist. As regards knowledge of the country. \Anab, a town of Judah, is identified 
by Eusebius with Betoannaba, 4 miles east of Lydda. Jerome, however, adds a 
note that many supposed it to be Beth-annabam, 8 miles in the same direction. 
Now, in a direction south-east of Lydda we find at the present day, at the distance 
of 5 Roman miles, the village of Annabeh, on a road which leads 5 miles farther to’ 
Beit Nuba. In these I think we can hardly fail to recognise the Betoannaba and 
Bethannabam of Jerome. 

Under this very head we have, on the other hand, a remarkable instance of mis- 
identification ; neither of the sites is within the territory of Judah, and the town of 
Anab lay in the region of the Negeb or Daroma, where we fixed it as west of 
Debir (Dhdheriyeh), some 30 miles from the place where it is fixed by the 
‘ Onomasticon,’ 

Other instances occur as follows: Three Gilgals are noticed in the Bible, and 
occur in the modern nomenclature ; with all of these Jerome was acquainted, and 
he describes them all accurately. Salem, near to GEnon, is placed south of Beisan, 
but Jerome fails not to notice another Salem, 18 miles from the same centre, but 
situate in the great Plain of Esdraclon. The distance agrees exactly with the village 
of Salim, near Ta‘anik. Jerome even notices that the native place of Nahum the 
Elkoshite was pointed out to him in Galilee, near Jordan—no doubt the present 
Elkasyun, near the Huleh Lake—giving us an idea of the extent of the more out- 
of-the-way parts of Palestine visited by this great author in his wanderings. 

2nd. The instances of incorrect identification are very numerous. Thus Betan,, 
or Bethemin, which lay 4 miles from the Terebinth of Mamre, is evidently the 
modern Beit ‘Ainun, at about that distance from Ramét el ‘Amleh, where the tere- 
binth was in the fourth century supposed to have stood. Yet Eusebius would 
identify it with Ain, a city of Simeon lying in the Beersheba desert. Bareca and 
the Valley of Blessings are now identified with the ruin of Breikut and Wady Arrub. 
(I may observe in passing that Wady el Arrub is probably the Arruboth of 
1 Kings v. 10, in which case the Socoh mentioned with it would be Shiukh, a town 
close to Wady el Arrub on the south.) Jerome makes Kefr Barucha to be identical 
with the modern Beni Naim. He further mentions a Bareca as near Ashdod— 
probably the modern Burka, close to Esdud. 


We 


A few more obscure sites mentioned by the ‘Onomasticon’ may be very easily 
identified. Thus, Kaphar Zachariah, near which existed the House of the Tere- 
binth, and where the tomb of Zachariah was found, is no doubt the modern Ke fr 
Zakeria, near which is a Christian ruin called Deir el Butm (‘ Convent of the 
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Terebinth’), Maspha, a Mizpeh lying north of Eleutheropolis, is no doubt 
Khirbet el Mesherfeh in the same direction, the name having the same 
meaning as the Hebrew‘ Mispeh.’: Bera, 8 miles north of Eleutheropolis, is evidently 
the modern Khirbet el Bireh, at about that distance. If, as M. Ganneau 
thinks, the Timnath of the ‘Onomasticon’ is to be sought near the road from 
Eleutheropolis to Jerusalem, a Khirbet Tibneh will be found to exist in that 
direction, besides the two well-known ruins of the same name, which probably re- 
present Timnah of Samson and Timnath of Joshua. To nearly all these sites 
correctly described by Eusebius and Jerome, incorrect identifications or suggestions 
are added by those authors. 

The Survey of Palestine will, I hope, show clearly that the topographical lists of 
Joshua are neither fragmentary or unsystematic ; that, as I have before pointed out, 
the towns are grouped under their royal cities, and occur in regular order. Such 
classification was first hinted by Mr. Grove ; the new identifications by M. Ganneau 
observe the rule, and so agree well with those of the Survey. It seems to me, 
therefore, that identifications, whether ancient or modern, which disregard such 
conditions, and trust, as did Jerome or Eusebius, to similarity of sound alone, 
are but of little value, and serve rather to confuse what we have already made 
certain. 

A place called Chas bi is mentioned by the ‘Onomasticon’ as a deserted spot 
near Adullam. It seems identical with the Achzib or Chezib of Josh. xv. 44, which 
again appears Micah i. 14, in connection with Maresha and Adullam. It seems 
also likely to be the same as Cason (Kacwv, LXX. Alex.), translated in authorised 
version ‘in the harvest time, which, if a town, was near Adullam. This forms a 
good check both on the identification of Adullam by M. Ganneau and on my own 
identification of Achzib or Chezib with Khirbet Kussa, ‘The Ruin of the Tale’ taking 
‘the place of the Hebrew ‘ Town of Liars, and the site being at a distance of about 
5 miles from ‘Aid el Mich. This is an instance of the true value of notices in the 
‘ Onomasticon.’ 

Abel Meholah is a case in which the identification of the ‘Onomasticon’ 
seems correct. It existed 8 miles south of Beisan, and has therefore been placed 
on Murray’s new map at a ruin called Shukk. It seems, however, to have escaped 
notice that the name still exists under the form ‘Ain Helwe in the plain east of 
Shukk and west of Sa‘kut, the ‘ Meadow of Circles’ being the broad downs of the 
south end of the Beisan Valley, but the name now transformed into ‘ Sweet 
Spring,’ 

Geba of Horsemen, a town on Carmel, is often mentioned in the Itineraries. 
Eusebius places it at Gabe, 16 miles from Czsarea, The place is of importance as 
defining the limit of Lower Galilee. It is evidently the modern Jeb‘a, on the west 
slopes of Carmel, not far from ‘Athlit ; but this village is not to be found on 
Murray’s new map of Palestine. 

32—2 
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VI, 


A few medizval sites from other sources may be mentioned in the same connec- 
tion. Bethelia was a town with a famous heathen temple, situate close to Gaza. 
It is no doubt the modern Beit Lehia, which lies among the olive-groves north of 
the city, and retains its religious character by the mosque and minaret, which no. 
doubt replace the ancient temple. Caphar Gamala was the place to which 
Gamaliel, according to a venerable tradition, conveyed the bones of St. Stephen 
after martyrdom, and where they were afterwards miraculously discovered. It was 
20 miles from Jerusalem, and may therefore be identified with Beit Jemal, near 
Yermutk, an identification which I do not find noticed in the ‘ Bible Dictionary,’ 

When on the spot at Beit ‘Atab I proposed, with some diffidence, that the 
little tomb-house of Sheikh Samit, standing prominently above the Valley of 
Soreg, near Ser‘a, might have some connection with a tradition of the tomb of 
Samson. I now find, in the course of my studies of medizval writers, that as late 
as 1334 A.D. the tomb of Samson was shown to Isaac Chelo in this same village, 
which renders the connection with Sheikh Samit highly probable.* 

In the same Jewish Itinerary we find mention of Roma or Rumah, where 
was the cave of Caisran, whence the Messias was expected to appear. I have 
shown in a former report that this cave is to be found at the modern ruined village 
of Rumeh. The tradition originates in an extraordinary Targum on Exod. xii. 42, 
which runs as follows: ‘For Moses goeth forth from the desert and King Messias 
from Roma. Isaac Chelo, as well as other Jewish travellers of the same date, show 
throughout a familiarity with the Targums and Talmud which is very valuable 
in some of the Galilean sites, as I hope to be able to show in the case of 
Capernaum, ; 

VII. 


The advent of the Crusaders acted as a disturbing element in the topography of 
Palestine. Their knowledge of the country was very imperfect, their imitation of 
Arab names is barbarous, and the mistakes made in sites not generally famous are 
numerous. The passion for localising sacred memories had reached its height in 
the ninth century, Thus in 700 A.D. Arculphus visited only seven or eight holy 
places in Jerusalem: but Bernard the Wise, in 867 A.D., notices about twenty, and 
a few more were added in the twelfth century, A well-known instance of Crusading 
error exists in the identification of the modern Arsuf, a coast town north of Jaffa 
with Antipatris, Asher, and even Ashdod. In the same way William of Tyre places 
Porphyrion, which stood, according to the ancient Itineraries, between Sidon and 
Beirut, at Haifa, and accordingly we find that the Bishop of Haifa, or Porphyrion, 


* IT see that M. Ganneau (‘ Quarterly Statement,’ October, 1875, p. 211) mentions a tradition, evidently of 
Christian origin, in which Sheikh Samit appears as the brother of Shamshun el Jebbar, 
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was under the metropolitan of Cesarea. This error has a certain value, because it 
serves to show that the town of Sycaminos is not to be placed at Haifa, but, as 
having a bishop separate and distinct from the Bishop of Porphyrion, must be con- 
sidered a separate site, and placed probably (from its distance in the Antonini 
Itinerary) at Tell el Semak, where are remains of a considerable early Christian 
town. . : 

The Crusaders, as Reland remarks, even confounded the Sea of Galilee with the 
Mediterranean, and placed the site of some places mentioned in the New Testament 
as near Tiberias on the shore of the Mediterranean. Thus they supposed a connec- 
tion between the name of the town Caiapha or Caiaphas (the modern Haifa), which 
Benjamin of Tudela makes to have been founded by Caiaphas the high-priest, and 
Cephas, the Greek name of Simon Peter. Hence, at Haifa the Crusading clergy 
showed the rock where Simon Peter fished, possibly the present Tell el Semak, or 
‘Mound of the Fish.” A second rock was shown at Jaffa, probably near the Church 
of St. Peter, with the same tradition. To this curious confusion of ideas may also 
perhaps be traced the existence of a Crusading Capernaum between Caipha and 
Ceesarea. 

In a report published in the ‘Quarterly Statement, April, 1875, p. 90, I sup- 
posed this site, called Kefr Tanchumin by Jerome and the Talmud, and Kefr 
Thancum or Capernaum by later writers, to be the present Tantura ; the distances 
given by Benjamin of Tudela, however, serve to place the Crusading Capernaum 
at the modern village of Kefr Lam, where are remains of a medizeval fortress, 
This will appear from the Itinerary as below : 


Caiphas to Capernaum, 4 parasangs = 14 English miles. 


Benjamin of Tudela. 
55 Ceesarea 10 = 35 . 


The true distances are: 


Haifa to Kefr Lam, 14 English miles, 
: Cesarea, 36 ” 


These brief notes will, I hope, be enough to show that a great amount of inci- 
dental information as to Scriptural topography is to be obtained by a study of the 
obscurer sites mentioned in Talmudic and early Christian writers. Where, however, 
the more famous, such as Capernaum, Gilgal, etc., are concerned, ecclesiastical 
tradition of the Middle Ages tends rather to confuse than to assist the student. 


CLAUDE R. CONDER. 


THE NOMENCLATURE OF THE SURVEY. 


THE transliteration of the whole of the Arabic names on the Survey sheets has now 
been completed, and I propose to sum up some of the principal points of interest 
noticeable in this mass of nomenclature. 

The system according to which the Survey names were collected was as follows. 
A guide accompanied the surveyor and gave the name on the spot. It was repeated 
in camp in his presence, and written down by an Arabic scholar. Thus correctness 
of locality and of pronunciation was as far as possible secured. This nomenclature 
I have three times examined all through—once with a native scribe, once with the 
official lists and others furnished to us in the country, lastly with three Arabic 
Dictionaries, one Hebrew Lexicon (Gesenius), and one Aramaic (Buxtorf). When- 
ever the word was strange and new, the meaning was as far as possible obtained 
from the guide, anda note made opposite. The late Mr. Drake had a very unusual 
acquaintance with the peasant dialect, and the Survey has the full benefit of his 
knowledge. In addition, the meaning of words is often rendered quite clear by 
the comparison of various instances of their occurrence in different parts of the 
country. 

In addition to the various precautions to ensure accuracy described above, it . 
must be understood that unusual or important names were not accepted on the 
testimony of one person, that every effort to check the veracity of the guides was 
used, incompetent guides dismissed, and spurious names cancelled. It is our hope, 
therefore, that what has been produced may prove to be accurate as well as 
sufficient. 

Captain Warren * has stated that we have probably collected less than one-half 
of the existing names, and this might lead to an impression that our work is 
imperfect in this respect. I would therefore call attention to the character of the 
native nomenclature, for it appears to me that the value of many names has been 
immensely overrated, from the fact that their origin and meaning have been 
entirely unknown. It is probable that the sheets might be thickly covered with 
such titles as the following given on one man’s authority, or very probably impromptu 


* ¢Underground Jerusalem,’ p, 262. 
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inventions: ‘Alim el Hada, Maradd H4ani abu Selheb, Hanat el 
Alein, Makarfet el Kattim, Kurnet Sahsul Hameid* 

It is clear, probably, from the above that the map without a translation of the 
nomenclature will be a sealed book, that we should be in danger of falling into the 
error of the traveller who wrote down Mab4ruf (‘I don’t know’) as the name of 
a village, and that in very many cases only the explanation obtained on the spot 
will account for a curious and unusual name. 

The examination of the nomenclature shows that the answers given by guides 
and other natives were generally truthful. 

With regard to the comparative value of names, two important points must be 
noticed : first, a great difference between the nomenclature of the peasantry and 
that of the Arabs; secondly, the antiquity of ruin names as compared with the 
later descriptive titles applied to natural features. On these points I have touched 
before, and there is nothing in them contrary to expectation ; but it is important to 
remember the last, because if all important ruins are, as we hope, marked, and their 
names attached, then probably all that is of value in the nomenclature of the Survey 
has been collected. The number. of names in the Bible relating to Western 
Palestine is under 600, and the collection of 10,000 modern names ought in all pro- 
bability to ensure the recovery of all that can be recovered. Already all but about 
150 new sites are fixed with more or less accuracy, without including disputed sites 
or those within Upper Galilee, and the topography of Byzantine and Crusading 
Palestine can be worked out in even greater perfection from the Survey documents, 
as I hope the Memoir will clearly show. 

Another interesting aspect of the nomenclature is the light which it throws on 
the language of the peasantry. I have already tabulated some of these results, 
but other points of interest have since come under notice which may be briefly 
enumerated. 

The words used in the nomenclature may be divided into various classes: first 
those exclusively of Hebrew or Aramaic origin not used in modern Arabic ; 
secondly, words common to Aramaic and Arabic; thirdly, foreign words. The 
question of the change of words from their original form is part of the same 
subject. 

In the common vulgarisms of the peasant dialect valuable indications may be 
detected. Thus the confusion of the gutturals and the hardening of the Aleph 
into the guttural ‘Ain, which were a reproach against the Galileans in the older 
times of the Talmudic writers, are still remarkable among the peasantry. The 
placing of an Aleph at the begining of a word, as Abzik for Bezik, Avie Gor 
for Jeddar, and the introduction of Aleph and Wow in various words giving 
a broader and longer sound, are peculiarities noticeable in Aramaic nomenclature 
when compared with Hebrew, and also in the peasant dialect. In addition to this, 


* For the meaning of these names see the Name Lists. 
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various letters are pronounced in a manner which agrees with their proper relation 
to Hebrew. Dh4l, the Hebrew Zain, is pronounced like Z. Tha, the equiva- 
lent of Sin, like the Hebrew Sin. The and ZL are confused constantly, as also 
in Aramaic. The pronunciation of the Bedawin differs from that of the peasantry 
in many letters, and the pronunciation of townspeople is again different. 

The laws of relation between Hebrew and Arabic letters are well known. 
Though the sound may differ,asin Abeid, the Arabic of the Hebrew Abez, 
‘white,’ still no change can properly be said to have taken place where the Arabic 
is the proper equivalent of the Hebrew or Aramaic. It is commonly said that the 
original nomenclature has been much altered, in order to give a significance in 
modern dialect to ancient words. The examination of the nomenclature does not, 
however, bear this out so fully as may have been expected. It seems that the 
word has often remained quite unchanged where the meaning has been lost, or that 
the peasantry attach a more archaic meaning to the word than we suppose ; but 
scarcely one substantiated case has been found, as far as I am aware, of any very 
considerable ‘introversion’ or radical change of a name, except in cases where the 
name ts of foreign origin. 

Many words commonly used have meanings in Hebrew or Aramaic which 
apply well, but have no topographical significance in Arabic as known to the 
townsmen of Syria. 

The translation of the nomenclature also furnishes us with various identifica- 
tions which might otherwise be lost: thus ‘Ain el Jem’ain means apparently 
‘spring of two troops,’ and its position suggests it to be the well Harod, where 
Gideon divided the men who lapped from the rest. WdAdy Mes’adet ‘Aisa 
means ‘valley of the ascension of Jesus, and applies to a point where medizval 
tradition supposes our Lord to have been carried to a lofty mountain-top by the 
tempter. El Mahrakah means ‘place of burning; were this unknown we 
should have no indication of the possible site of Elijah’s sacrifice. 

To pass on to the more modern or strictly Arabic nomenclature. This, as 
before observed, belongs principally to the nomadic people. The old names are 
forgotten, and modern descriptive titles substituted ; in addition to this, modern 
events, such as the slaughter of an Arab by Government, the destruction of a camp 
by a flood, the fall of an Arab boy from a cliff, result in well-known titles of 
formidable appearance, but generally of no value for purposes of Biblical research. 
The majority of the Jordan Valley names belong to this kind, and the deserts of 
Judah and Beersheba repeat the same class of titles. 

The stock of the Fellah language is apparently Aramaic, as it was in the fourth 
century, and this gives a clear explanation of the preservation of the ancient 
nomenclature. 

To the Greeks the nomenclature owes no doubt Terk mich for Tricomias : 
Fendektimieh, Pentecomias; Burj mus, Pergamos ; Beidus, Pedeios. To 
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the Romans, Koloniyeh for Colonia, Ktisttil for Castellum, and many 
others. To the Crusades, finally, many titles are to be traced—Sinjil for St. 
Gilles, Bardawi{l1 for Baldwin, Dustrey for District, are instances. 

It is in these foreign words that change and corruption is, as might naturally be 
expected, most clearly to be traced. The classical titles of Scythopolis, Eleuthero- 
polis, and Sycaminos have disappeared entirely, unless a trace exists in the words 
Shok, ‘thorn; El Atr, ‘scent ; Semak, ‘fish; applied to ruins close to their 
sites. One may remark in the Talmud the clumsy attempts to transliterate Greck 
or Latin words, giving evidence of the difficulty with which the natives of Palestine 
adapt their tongues to an Aryan language. The native nomenclature does indeed 
give instances of change, as in Shefa ‘Amr for the Talmudic Shafram, the 
modern name meaning ‘healing of Omar, and connected with a tradition ; but 
such instances are few compared with the almost universal corruption of the foreign 
words. 

Thus translated the nomenclature becomes, I think, of value, the ground is 
cleared, the origin of various names explained, and the really ancient and valuable 
titles distinguished from the surrounding cloud of modern and unimportant names, 
more especially as the sound scholarship of Professor Palmer has now been applied 
to the local experience of the Survey Party. 

CLAUDE R. CONDER. 


THE MOSLEM MUKAMS. . 


I. 


NEXT to the study of the language of the peasantry in Palestine there is probably 
nothing which will throw more light on the question of the origin of their race than 
that of the vulgar faith as exemplified in the local sanctuaries scattered over the 
country, a study which is also of no little importance in relation to the ancient 
topography of Palestine, as is shown by the various sites which have been re- 
covered by means of the tradition of sacred tombs preserved after the name of the 
site itself had been lost. 

In his interesting paper on the Peasantry of Palestine, M. Ganneau remarks: 
‘A methodical search for these MitkAms is of the greatest importance.’ 
This search has been made during the course of the Survey, so that the names 
of no fewer than 300 sacred places are now marked on the map, many of 
which are of the greatest value. It is proposed here to give a sketch of the 
character of these sites, abstracted from the notes which are to form part of the 
memoir. 

It must be stated first that there is a marked difference between the Bedouin 
and the Fellahin in regard to the Mtikams. In the country occupied by the 
nomads no such buildings exist, with the exception of one or two fallen into ruins. 
The Arabs, or Bedouin, are by profession Moslems, by practice (at all events east 
of Jordan) heathen and moon-worshippers, as in the time of Mohammed. Their 
sacred places are the tombs of their ancestors, and the ancient history of Palestine 
forms no part of the religion of a race which only entered and conquered the 
country a thousand years after Christ. 

With the Fellahin it is far different. In their religious observances and 
sanctuaries we find, as in their language, the true history of the country. On a 
basis of polytheistic faith which most probably dates back to pre-Israelite times, we 
find a growth of the most heterogeneous description ; Christian tradition, Moslem 
history, and foreign worship are mingled so as often to be entirely indistinguishable, 
and the so-called Moslem is found worshipping at shrines consecrated to Jewish, 
Samaritan, Christian, and often Pagan memories, 
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It is in worship at these shrines that the religion of the peasantry consists, 
Moslem by profession, they often spend their lives without entering a mosque, and 
attach more importance to the favour and protection of the village Mtkam 
than to Allah himself, or to Mohammed his prophet. 

The word Mttkam (the Hebrew Makom) means a ‘station,* but the 
use as meaning a ‘sacred place’ dates back to the Bible times, and it is 
found in Deuteronomy (chap. xii. v. 2) applied to the places of false worship 
existing throughout Palestine at the time of Joshua’s conquest.+ Other titles are 
applied to the sacred sites. Haram (‘sanctuary’), Kubbeh (‘dome’) Jami’a 
(‘ meeting-house’ or ‘mosque’), Mazar (‘shrine’) Mesh-hed (‘monument’). 
The latter is used also for the little piles of stones (Mesh4-hed) raised by 
pilgrims at the various high points (Mesh4rif), whence the sanctuaries first 
become visible. 

The divinities are also known by various titles: Neby (Hebrew Neby), 
‘the prophet,’ only applied to the more important and generally the most ancient ; 
Sidna, ‘our Lord, applied to the patriarchs and to Moslem saints of the first 
order; Wely, ‘favourite, or saint, a term often applied by a very simple ellipsis 
to the building itself; Sheikh, ‘chief’ or ‘elder, by far the commonest term ; 
and H 4jj, ‘pilgrim,’ applied very rarely. 

The Mikams are not always supposed to stand over the tombs of the 
saints to whom they are dedicated. A cenotaph is indeed almost always to be 
found there, but often they are regarded merely as ‘ stations,’ like those in Roman 
Catholic countries, not necessarily connected with the history of the saint, though 
very often erected on spots where it is considered probable that he once stood. 

The white dome of the Miikam is the most conspicuous object in a Syrian 
village. The sacred chapel on the hill-top, or the sacred tree by the road-side, is 
of constant occurrence, and brings forcibly to mind the words of Scripture de- 
nouncing the idol altars on mountain-tops and ‘under every green tree.’ Few who 
have visited Palestine will doubt that in the Mtkams we see the survival of 
the Canaanite false worship; and in one case (Sheikh Abu ’Amr) I found 
beside the chapel a huge platform of unsquared stone and a pit cut in rock, which 
seemed not impossible to be the remains of the ancient altar of this divinity.’ 

The Mikams differ very materially in their importance. Mr. Drake, 
writing on the subject (‘ Quarterly Statement,’ October, 1872, p. 179) remarks that 
whilst in one instance the Mitik4m is a mosque, in another it is merely a rude 
circle of stones. In some cases nothing is to be seen at all, in others (as at 


* Cf, Muk4m Ibrahim, Abraham’s station venerated at Mecca and mentioned in the Koran. 

+ The word is also used in Exod. xx. 24, as follows: ‘In all places (Ham-Makom) where I record my 
hame I will come unto thee, and I will bless thee.” The passage in Deuteronomy is as follows: ‘ Ye shall 
utterly destroy all the places (H am-Makm oth) wherein the nations which ye shall possess served their gods, 
upon the high mountains, and upon the hills, and under every green tree.’ 
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Tibneh) the name is attached to a sacred tree, to the branches of which rags are 
attached as votive offerings. 

The reverence shown for these sacred spots is unbounded. Every fallen stone 
from the building, every withered branch of the tree, is carefully preserved. The 
chapels are sanctuaries in which property can be left with perfect safety. Thus a 
plough is often to be found put away inside, and one of the sheikhs receives the 
title ‘the trustee,’ from the fact that articles of value to the peasantry are left 
under his care. The ordinary Mukam isa little square building, some 10 feet 
side and 8 feet high, surmounted by a dome, generally having a rude stone 
crescent in the centre. The building is generally modern, of rude masonry, white- 
washed, and therefore very conspicuous. In the south wall, in the interior, is a 
Mihrab, or ‘prayer niche, and very generally there is a rude grave in the 
corner—a cenotaph resembling a modern Moslem tomb. A few mats cover the 
floor, the door is often ornamented with henna, and a pitcher of water is left for 
the pilgrims. A large tree, also held sacred, very generally grows close by, a 
carob, or oak, or terebinth being the most common.* 

There is frequently a custodian to the site—a religious sheikh, a derwish, 
or perhaps the elder of the neighbouring village. 

The sanctuary is never entered except with bare feet, and the expression 
destir (‘permission’) or destir ya mubdarakeh (‘your leave, O blessed 
one’) is used on crossing the threshold, 

It is stated that sacrifices are offered at these places, but this I have never 
witnessed ; votive offerings are given, and when a person is sick a little earthen- 
ware lamp is lighted at the Mttkam.  Processions round the chapel are also 
often made, especially at the feast of Beiram.+ 

The fear of the anger of the local divinity is deep-rooted in the hearts of the 
people. To forswear one’s self by the sacred tomb is thought sure to bring disaster 
and death on the offender. Many persons state that they have received blows 
from invisible fists, supposed to proceed from an enraged Neby. The influence 
of a powerful sheikh is thought to extend ten or twenty miles round his 
Mitkam. 

The Mtkams may be divided into seven categories, though the distinction 
is not observed by the natives, and saints or Welys are now living who will at 
death.be honoured with Miikams. The separate species are as follows :— 
Ist. Biblical characters, These are, no doubt, generally the oldest, and can often 
be traced back to Jewish tradition. 2nd. Christian sites venerated by the Moslem 
peasantry, and not always distinguishable from the first class, but often traceable 
to the teaching of the monasteries or to monkish sites. 3rd. Native heroes or 
deities not to be identified as belonging to either of the other classes, and perhaps 


* See Palmer’s ‘ Desert of the Exodus.’ 
+ The Jews do perform sacrifices of small objects at Joseph’s tomb and that of Bar Jochai, the Cabalist. 
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sometimes thé most ancient sites of all. 4th. Later and known historic characters. 
5th. Saints named from the place where they occur, or having appellations 
connected with traditions concerning them. 6th. Sacred sites not connected with 
personal names. Some of these are of the greatest value. 7th. Ordinary Moslem 
names, which may be of any date and are often modern. These classes will be 
considered in order, and the deductions which naturally may be drawn will prove 
to be—ist. That however modern the building, the site is often of great antiquity. 
2nd. That in the mixture of so many separate classes of sacred sites we find proof 
of the mixed character of the peasant population, and the influence of successive 
races and religions on the original stock, 


Ts 


BIBLICAL CHARACTERS.—The patriarchs, from Adam downwards, and Scripture 
characters, including our Lord himself, being venerated by the Moslems as by 
Christians, it is not always easy to make certain whether a tradition concerning 
them is of native or of imported Christian origin. Many Scripture stories are, 
indeed, found more or less garbled among the peasantry ; but these, by internal 
evidence, can often be shown to come from monkish teaching, and very often are 
modern, and,due to the inhabitants of neighbouring convents. Many examples of 
this corruption of true tradition might be adduced to prove the point. Thus, for 
instance, the Druse inhabitants of Mount Carmel visit and revere the grotto of 
Elijah, which is now in the centre of the chapel of the convent, and the ceremony 
of devoting a child to the prophet I have myself witnessed in this church. 

If, however, the tradition be traceable to Jewish origin, it is, of course, of greater 
value ; and instances of this kind are not wanting, as in the case of the sacred rock 
in the temple of Jerusalem, to which traditions now attach which reproduce exactly 
those to be found in the Mishnah concerning the Eben Shatiy eh, or founda- 
tion of the Holy of Holies. 

It 4s among the Nebys principally that the Scripture worthies are to be 
recognised, and of these shrines no less than fifty have been found as yet, including 
most of the patriarchs and greater prophets. 

Adam and Eve are traditionally supposed to have been buried at Mecca, and 
have no Mttkdms in Palestine. On expulsion from Paradise, however, they are 
supposed to have hidden themselves in or near a spring at Hebron, which is now 
called Ain el Judeideh, cut in rock with an arch above. Here also the red 
earth, from which Adam was said by the Jewsto have been formed, is shown by the 
Moslems.* 

Cain and Abel also are not, properly speaking, represented in Palestine. The 
tomb of Abel is shown at Abila above Damascus, and is thought by modern 


* The tradition is mentioned by several writers in the time. of the Crusades, and may be of Christian 


origin, 
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explorers to be only a huge reservoir. A curious tradition of the wanderings of 
Cain with the body of Abel bound to his back here exists. Cain, however, appears 
among the prophets as Neby Yikin, but this is evidently a case of the saint 
being named from the place, as the ruin of Ytkin has been identified with the 
town of Cain. (Josh. xv.) * 

Nimrod again, though having no sacred place, is an important character in the 
native mythology. He is supposed to be the author of many ancient forts, notably: 
the Kisr Nimrtd below Hermon at Ktil’at el Jind], where no dew ever 
falls, according to the natives, because his body lies buried there. Another tradition 
concerning him attaches to Khttrbet Mird (Mons Mardes) in the Desert of 
Judah, as mentioned by M. Ganneau. 

Noah, again, is a favourite divinity, and has several sanctuaries; one at the 
ancient Adoraim (Dtra) in the south of Judah, and another at Khirbet 
Nth farther west, where there is a tradition of Noah’s daughter and of a spring 
whence the flood originated. Of his sons, Ham alone has a MitikAm in the 
Gaza district, and farther north we find at Besh-shit (the House of Seth) the tomb 
of Neby Shit, who has also another sanctuary—H aram en Neby Shit, 
in Samaria, and another in Lebanon. 

First of all the Bible heroes, however, Abraham, ‘the friend,’ stands out in the 
estimation of the native peasantry, and his tomb, in the sanctuary of Hebron, is 
now. the most sacred spot in Palestine. The monuments of the patriarchs are 
mentioned by Josephus and by all subsequent travellers, and the tradition is thus, 
no doubt, older than Christian times. With Abraham lie the bodies of Isaac, 
Jacob, and the three wives—Sarah, Rebecca, and Leah. 

Isaac enjoys a peculiar reputation as being the most easily offended of all, and 
the Moslems are more afraid of his wrath than of that of any other prophet or 
chief. There is another Mitkam of Isaac (Neby Is-hdak) in Galilee, the 
origin of which is not known, but as the name is of common occurrence among the 
Jews, it may possibly represent the tomb of a later historic character, for, as we 
shall see clearly in proceeding, historical names are often wrongly applied in the 
confused mythology of the peasantry. 

Jacob also has a second Mtikam, the mosque of the Hizn Y’akab, or 
‘Mourning of Jacob,’ connected with the tradition that here (at Shechem) he 
mourned the loss of his son Joseph. It may perhaps represent a tradition of 
Samaritan origin. 

At Hebron also the tomb of Joseph is shown outside the Haram wall, but this 
tradition of the transportation of his bones from Shechem to Hebron is apparently 
of later origin, and Jews, Samaritans, and Moslems unite in venerating the Kabr 
Yasef, or ‘Tomb of Joseph,’ outside Nablis, a tradition of great antiquity, and 


* The Crusaders considered Keim fin (ancient Camon) to mean ‘Mount Cain,’ and showed at this site 
the place where Lamech killed Cain with an arrow. 
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traceable, through Josephus, to Jewish origin. By Christian and Jewish writers 
alike, from the fourth century downwards, this tradition is handed on 
unchanged. 

Hebron contains other sanctuaries of less note, the tombs of Esau, Abner, and 
Jesse being shown by the Moslems in and around the town. 

Alone and separated from the family sepulchre, the little ‘dome of Rachel ’ 
stands between Jerusalem and Bethlehem. The Kubbeh itself is modern, and 
has been repaired of late years. In 700 A.D. Arculphus saw only a pyramid, which 
was also visited by Benjamin of Tudela in 1160 A.D., and perhaps by Sanuto 
in 1322 A.D. The site has been disputed on account of the expression (I Sam. x. 2) 
‘in the border of Benjamin,’ and there can be no doubt that the Kubbet R ail 
never was on or very near this border. The Vulgate translation, however, 
seems perhaps to do away with this difficulty, and as Rachel's tomb was 
only ‘a little way’ from Ephrath, ‘which is Bethlehem’ (Gen. xxxv. 16—19), 
and the tradition is of great antiquity, there is no very good reason for reject- 
ing it. 

Next in order come the children of Jacob. At Shechem, outside the town wall, 
is the Mukam Oulad Y’aktb el ’Asherah, ‘The Ten Sons of Jacob, a 
tradition dating no doubt after the division between Judah and Israel.* In 
Galilee is the sanctuary of the Benat Y’ak tb, or ‘Daughters of Jacob,’ and a 
bridge over Jordan also bears their names. 

Of the twelve patriarchs, we find the Mukams of seven, not including the 
northern tribes, in the part as yet unsurveyed. Joseph has two sanctuaries as above 
noted. Benjamin may perhaps be represented by Neby Yemin, whose 
Muk4am is towards the centre of Samaria. Reuben (Neby Ri&bin) lies near 
the shore south of Jaffa, Simeon (Neby Shem ’on) in the plain of Sharon. 
Levi is possibly Neby Lawin. Judahhasa Mukam (Neby Hidah) in 
the Sharon plain, near which, in the territory of Dan, is the Mukam en Neby 
Dan. Issachar, Zebulun,+ Asher, Naphtali, Gad, Manasseh, and Ephraim,{ we 
have not as yet found in the number of the sanctuaries. 

Proceeding to the period of the Conquest, we find south-west of Jericho the 
reputed tomb of Moses, much revered by the Moslems. But this tradition appears 
to be of Christian origin, and will be subsequently noticed. The tombs of Eleazar 
and Phineas are, however, more probably authentic. Aaron was buried on 
Mount Hor, where his tomb is now shown. Joshua requires a more particular 
notice. 

The foregoing characters are all known by the peasantry in their proper 
relations. No special legends seem attached to the tombs, but if one inquires who 


_ * This tradition is noticed by Josephus and by Jerome. 
+. Zebulun may perhaps be represented by Neby Sebelan, east of Tyre. 
+ The Mttk4ms of Ephraim and Gad and Manasseh might be expected east of Jordan. 
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Neby Hidah was, the answer of an intelligent native will be, ‘The son of our 
Lord Jacob,’ There is one curious instance of confusion, however: Neby 
Y’artid Ibn Y’aktb, who probably represents Jared, the ancestor, not the son 
of Jacob (Gen. v. 15). When, however, we séek for the memory of Joshua, we find 
the name to have entirely disappeared. At Jericho he is confused with the Imam 
"Aly Ibn Abu TAleb, brother-in-law of the prophet, in a tradition which 
seems most probably of Christian origin, being located to a sacred spot standing 
apparently on the site of the medizval Chapel of the Apparition of St. Michael to 
Joshua ; but Joshua also seems to appear under the name of Neby Kifil, ‘The 
Apportioner” whose Mtkam is shown in Kefr H4A4ris, where medieval 
Jewish tradition fixes the site of Timnath Heres. Neby Kifil has two other 
sanctuaries in the centre of the country. At Tibneh, which is now generally 
held to be the true Timnath Heres, there is a large oak called Sheikh et 
Teim, ‘The Chief the Servant of God,’ and in this perhaps some memory of Joshua 
is still retained, but it is remarkable that the name of so great a hero should so 
completely have disappeared from the native mythology. 

Proceeding to the later period of the prophets, kings, and judges succeeding 
the Conquest, the mythology becomes more confused. Barak may perhaps be 
recognised in Sheikh Ibreib, a Mttkam standing over the Kishon, in which 
the host of Sisera was engulphed; but Gideon is forgotten, unless he be recog- 
nised as Neby Dihy, ‘The General,’ whose sanctuary stands above the site of | 
Gideon’s battle, on the summit of what is supposed by many to be the ‘Hill of 
Moreh,’ 

Samson, however, plays a more conspicuous part. The tomb of Sheikh 
Samat I discovered, and described in October, 1873, at Stir‘ah (Zoreah). It is 
mentioned in 1334 apparently in the same position by Rabbi Isaac Chelo, so that 
the tradition is apparently not of Christian origin. M.Ganneau has given the 
legends which are connected with Shamshtn el Jebbar (‘The Hero’), the brother of 
Sheikh Samat, which are, however, of doubtful origin. At Gaza, Samson has also 
two Mtkams, that of "Aly Mutntar, on the hill south of the town, traditionally 
that to which the gates of Gaza were carried, where an annual festival takes place,* 
and that of ‘Aly Mirwan (‘Aly the Enslaved’), now supposed to be the tomb 
of Samson. The origin of these legends is as yet undiscovered. It is remarkable 
that on the hills east of Gaza is another chapel dedicated to ‘A linatat 
Daweimeh), near which is a ruined convent called Deir Samat, which 
raises a suspicion that Christian teaching as to Samson has been confused by the 
peasantry as referring to ‘Aly, the famous Imam, who has many sanctuaries all over 
the country. 

' Samuel, the next hero, has but one sanctuary, Neby Samwil, but this 
tradition seems of Christian origin, and is not recognised as genuine by Rabbi 


* This tradition dates from the Middle Ages. 
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Benjamin of Tudela, who accuses the Christians of pretending to have transported 
the body from Ramleh, which he considers to have been Ramathaim Zophim. 

The tombs of David and Solomon at Jerusalem are sanctuaries of no mean 
order, and the praying-places of Abraham, David, and Solomon are shown in the 
cave of the Sakhrah, but the origin here again is doubtful, and cannot easily be 
traced to indigenous tradition.* There are many sanctuaries of Sheikh Datd 
in the country, but whether connected with the king it is impossible to determine. 
There is also a curious tradition of the Bint Sult4n el Fenish, ‘The 
Daughter of the Philistine Sultan,’ not far from Tell Jezer, which may perhaps 
be attached to Solomon’s wife, whose dowry was Gezer. 

We have finally to deal with the names of the later prophets, of whom the most 
famous is Elijah. In the native mythology he is called el! Khudr ;f but as the 
same title is also applied to St. George, it is impossible to distinguish the two in 
many cases. There is, however, in Samaria a Mtikam dedicated to Neby 
Ely 4s, in which we recognise the name of the prophet unchanged. 

Daniel (Neby Danian) has five sanctuaries, and is perhaps to be recognised 
alsoas Neba Kunda, ‘The Chaldean, whose sanctuary exists near Yebna. 

Ezekiel also is represented in Neby Hazkin, ona high hill over the Jordan 
Valley ; and perhaps Isaiah in Neby S‘ain above Nazareth, a name which is of 
otherwise unknown origin. 

Jonah has no fewer than four Mtkams: that at el Mesh-hed (Gath 
Hepher), where his tomb was shown at an early period, the tradition being 
apparently of Jewish and not of Christian origin ; secondly, Neby Ydnis, south 
of Jaffa, on the coast, representing probably a tradition of the spot where he was 
left by the whale; thirdly, Neby Ytnis, at Halhal, which seems at one time 
to have been considered to be the tomb of the prophet Gad; fourthly, the tomb 
near Sarepta, a tradition which dates from the Middle Ages, and appears to be of 
Christian origin. 

Of smaller prophets, Haggai is perhaps Neby H tj, near Gaza, unless Og the 
Giant be intended ; Zechariah, Neby Zekariya,{ near el Medyeh; and Baruch 
possibly Neby Btrk, at Btrka, though this may be acase where the tradition 
originates from the name of the town. 

One important name remains still to be collected: the Mtkam of Nahum 
the Elkoshite. It was shown to Isaac Chelo in 1334, on the road from Tiberias to 
Kefr ‘Anan, and may prove to be the Kubbeh in Abu Shusheh, situate 
above the ‘Ain el Madawerah, which Dr. Tristram identifies with the Foun- 


* Professor Palmer informs us that the tradition of the site of David’s tomb is of purely Moslem origin, 
and dates back only to 1447 A.D. (‘ Jerusalem,’ Besant and Palmer, p. 436. See also the account of the dis- 
covery of the tomb given by Benjamin of Tudela.) 

+ El Khiidr, ‘The Green,’ is the personification of the reproductive power of nature. 
‘  £ This, however, is also perhaps Christian in origin. 
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tain of Capharnaum. Could this be settled, we should have entirely new materials 
for settling the position of Capernaum, which is still so much disputed, for the 
tradition in this case is of Jewish and probably indigenous, and not of Christian or 
foreign, origin. 

It may be thought that the above is a mere list of names to which traditions 
should have been attached. The natives, however, as a rule, are either ignorant, or 
affect ignorance, of the history of the saints. This is no doubt partly due to 
suspicion and fear of consequences in telling sacred names to infidels ; but it seems 
to me certain that in many cases the ignorance is real, and that the name has long 
survived any memory of the circumstance which first, consecrated the sacred 
station, 


cnt 


Christian Sites—The sites treated of as yet are, as far as can be judged, 
mostly of pure native origin, and often traceable to Jewish and therefore indigenous 
sources. Nothing is more important in studying Palestine than to draw a broad 
line of distinction between all that is of native origin on the one hand, and foreign 
traditions, principally Christian, on the other. 

The second class of Mttkams includes those sites which, though now venerated 
by the peasantry, are undoubtedly of Christian origin. A few examples will show 
clearly that such sites exist undistinguished from those belonging to a more reliable 
tradition. Thus, on the hill east of Hebron, near Beni Naim, stands the Minaret 
and Sanctuary of Neby Lit, and a tradition existed in the fourth century that 
it was from this point that Lot and Abraham surveyed the Promised Land. From 
this origin doubtless the modern site has arisen. Again, in the Jordan Valley we 
are surprised to find the reputed tomb of Moses (Neby Mitisa) near Jericho. 
Many traditions connected with the Prophet exist ; a valley, a pool, and an aqueduct 
are called by his name. ‘Yet there is evidence which points to the Christian origin 
of all this mythology; for in the Itinerary of Antoninus Martyr we find the 
‘thermz Moysi’ mentioned in connection apparently with Wady Kelt, and the 
Quarantania Mountain near Jericho, in which we may probably recognise the 
present Birket Misa. 

There are also two Mttkams sacred to our Lord, one in a village near 
Hebron, where a church once existed, the other at Nein, connected with the site 
of the raising of the widow’s son, and no doubt standing on the site of a medieval 
chapel. In the centre of the country also there isa Mtkam of Sitti Miriam, 
the Virgin Mary, whose memory is kept alive at Jerusalem inthe Birket Sitti 
Miriam, which is not, however, a sacred place. 

Several of the apostles also have Mttkams, notably Neby Metta, the 
‘ Prophet Matthew,’ whose sanctuary, in the village of Beit Ummer, is no doubt 
the St. Matthew mentioned by Willibald of Oldenburg (724 A.D.) as between the 
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Fountain of the Eunuch (Ain Dhirweh) and St. Zacharias (Beit Iskaria), 
south of Jerusalem, or in the very position of the village above mentioned. 

St. John has a very curious Mtkam, called Neby Ya hyah, in the plain of 
Sharon, which, though it is now a Moslem sanctuary with Cenotaph and Mihrab, 
is yet sometimes called Mar Hannah (‘St. John’) as well as Neby Yahyah, 
the native name of the Baptist. 

St. Paul, again, is recognisable in Neby Bulus, whose sanctuary lies near 
Sur’ah, in the Shephelah ; and a little farther south we find, at Beit Jibrin, the 
Muk4am en Neby Jibrin. The town was called Gibelin by the Crusaders ; 
but William of Tyre translates the original name to mean ‘ House of Gabriel ; 
and two churches, one to St. John (Sandahannah) and one to St. Gabriel, seem 
to have existed here. The last is almost entirely destroyed, but Neby Jibrin 
is worshipped on a plot of open ground just south of one of the aisles, in a part 
which probably was once in the middle of the church of St. Gabriel. 

St. George (el Khtidr) was considered by the Saracens to be the patron of 
the Crusaders, and his sanctuaries, though now Moslem, seem to be almost always 
on the site of chapels or churches. Thus at Deir Belah (the Fort of Darum of the 
Crusaders), the Mttkam of el Khitdr is full of fragments of Christian work, 
and the second name of the village is Deir Mar Jirius (‘ Monastery of St. 
George’). At Ascalon and at Blanchegarde the same saint is worshipped, and the 
name attaches to many Christian ruins, and to one Christian village. Wherever, 
in fact, el Khadr appears, we may suspect Christian origin to attach to the 
ruins. 

St. Anne (Sitti Hanniyeh) has also a Moslem sanctuary ; but the most 
curious confusion is in the large Kubbeh on the edge of the Sharon Plain, now 
called Sheikh Sandah4awi, in which we recognise at once an original St. 
Eve or St. Eva, now changed in sex, as in creed, to become a Moslem chief. 
"The adoption of so many Christian worthies appears to me to show that at some 
time, probably the peaceful era of the fifth century preceding the invasion by Omar, 
the peasantry were considerably under the influence of the monastic establishments 
which then covered the whole country, and of which an almost affectionate memory 
seems retained in such titles as ‘The Charitable Convent,’ etc. 

It is to this period that the class of legends which treat of Scripture history may 
be referred with great probability ; with the invasion the names were changed, and 
' hence to the companions of the Prophet we find the deeds of Joshua and Samson 
now ascribed. In some cases Scripture traditions may be of even later origin, and 
due to direct monastic teaching at the present time. 
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IV. : 


Native Traditions—tThere is a third class of sacred characters which I 
have not succeeded in identifying with certainty, but which are occasionally of 
great interest, and which form a large proportion of the whole number. 

Thus, for instance, H Aj ‘Aleiy4n isa much respected saint, whose history 
is as follows: 


Travelling from his native town along the coast, this poor old hermit went, according to custom, into the 
mosque to pray. His raggedness, misery, and uncleanliness offended the fat and comfortable worshippers from 
the rich seaport town, and the adda he spread was regarded as a contamination to the sacred place. One by 
one they withdrew from near him, and the mosque authorities finally turned him out. Driven to the shore, in 
his anger he flung the adda, which he could not spread on earth, into the sea, but, obedient to God’s command, 
the waves at once became smooth, and a firm standing-place was found for the pilgrim on the untrodden sea. 
The miracle once known, the sanctity of the Sheikh became generally acknowledged, and his name, long after 
he slept under the great shadowing oaks which surround his white tomb-house, was remembered from one end 
of the land to the other. 


Neby Saleh (‘The Good Prophet’) has four Mttkams, one of which is 
shown as the place of his martyrdom. The red streaks in the limestone are sup- 
posed to be due to his blood; and the cave in which his son hid is also shown 
near the place. Who was Neby Saleh? is a question still to be answered. Neby 
Beldn and Neby Balian belong to this class; their names may, however, 
be corruptions of the Hebrew Baalim. Neby Heiyis (possibly Ahijah), Neby 
Mamin, Neby ‘Anin (or Ananiah) Neby N’aman (Micah) Neby. 
Kamil (‘Perfect Prophet’), and Neby Nar4n. 

Two others have a curious bearing on Scripture, viz, Neby Turfini, whose 
title may perhaps be a corruption of an ancient Teraphim sanctuary, and Neby 
Leimidn, near Jerusalem, whose name recalls that of the unknown King Lemuel 
(Prov. xxi. 4). Equally obscure are Neby Kundah (The Chaldean), Neby 
Tari (The Stranger), and Neby Serakah, perhaps named after Surik, 
‘The Valley of Sorek.’ 

Amongst the Sheikhs also curious names occasionally occur, as A hya (Ahijah), 
‘Awed (Uz), Iskander (who appears to be Alexander the Great). In the 
Jordan Valley, we have Sheikh edh Dhidab, ‘Chief of the Wolves,’ or possibly 
a tradition of Zeeb. At Beit Jibrin is Sheikh Sh‘aitb, the native name of 
Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses. At Adullamis Sheikh Madhkir, ‘The 
Famous Chieftain, perhaps David himself. 

Then there are Sheikh Nedhir, ‘The Nazarite? Sheikh KawdAsh, ‘The 
fEthiopian, and Sheikh Kamir, a name apparently of Syriac origin, meaning 
‘priest, and found applied (2 Kings xxiii. 5) to the idolatrous priests ‘ put down’ 
by Josiah. 

There are also female Saints among the native divinities, and it is instructive to 
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find couples in which a sister or mother is revered with the Sheikh, or in a neigh- 
bouring sanctuary. Thus, close to Sheikh Abu Leimitn, we have the 
Umm esh Sheikh, ‘Mother of the Chief? who was the daughter of Ahmed 
ed Dujani (‘The Man of Beth Dagon’). At Yebnah Sheikh Waheb, Cane 
Devoted, has a sister, Sheikhah S‘adeh, ‘The Fortunate. And many other 
instances occur of this purely pagan mythology. With these we may class the 
many ‘ladies’—Sitt el Kameh, and Sitt Nefisah, apparently representa- 
tives of Lucina; Sitt Eslamtyeh, who gives her name to Mount Bbakes itt 
Nekiyeh, ‘The Pure Lady, and Sitt Men‘a, ‘The Recluse. From these 
titles we gain no small insight into the native religion, and the fifth category still 
further enlightens us ; but before proceeding to it, it is necessary to separate out the 
sacred characters of later historical times. 


We 


Historical Characters—The early companions of the Prophet have 
gradually become mythical characters of importance. Not only is this the case 
with the Nuseirtyeh, Druses, and other heretical sects, but in Palestine they have de- 
veloped into saints of the first order, and have grouped round themselves the history, 
tradition, and mythology of other races and creeds. We have seen that the Imam 
‘Aly Ibn Abu Taleb, son-in-law to the prophet husband of Fatimah, and 
‘lion of God, with Bellal Ibn Rub4h, the Muezzin of the Prophet, have 
been converted at Jericho into Joshua and his servant. ‘Aly also, on the other 
side of the country, represents Samson, and he has many other sanctuaries in 
the centre and north of Palestine. 

At Hebron we have ‘Aly Bukka, who died in 670 A.H.; and west of this 
Sheikh es Sehab, ‘The Companion’ (of the Prophet). There are also some 
half-dozen sanctuaries dedicated to the Arb‘ain Ghazawy, ‘The Forty 
Champions; companions of the Prophet, the most important being the White 
Mosque at Ramleh, where their memory has been confused with the Forty Martyrs 
of Cappadocia.* We have also two Mtkams of Sheikh Khalif, ‘The 
Caliph, or ‘Successor,’ of the Prophet, and thus we gradually descend to more 
modern times. 

South of Jerusalem is the Deir Abu Tr, where is the monument of Abu 
Tot, or Sheikh Ahmed et Tori, ‘The Father of the Bull’ This worthy, 
whose name was Sheikh Shehab ed Din el Kudesy, ‘The Sacred Hero 
of the Faith,’ was a follower of Saladin who in 1187 gave him the monastery of St. 
Mark, now called Deir Abu Tor.t Professor Palmer tells us that he derived 

* Sidna Hashem, the Prophet’s father, is buried at Gaza. 
+ Abu. Tor might be thought to be St. Mark himself, whose emblem is the bull. The place is also 


called Deir el Kaddis Modesttis, ‘Monastery of St. Modestus,’ probably the monk who restored the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, about 620 A.D, 
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his name from riding on a tame bull, At St, Mark’s he lived, died, and was buried, 
and has now become a saint. 

Then, near the great plain, we have ona high’ hill Sheikh Shibleh, who 
was a powerful Emir about 1700 A.D, Though now a saint, he was, when alive, no 
better than a common robber. Maundrell, the traveller, had the satisfaction of 
seeing him in the flesh, and was ‘courteously relieved’ by him of his great-coat as 
baksheesh, 

At ‘Arsdf (the Crusading Arsur) isthe Haram ‘Aly Ibn Aleim, who 
lived in the time of Sultan Bibars, 1270 A.D., and defended the town against that 
monarch. His mosque is said to have been built by Bibars himself, 

South of Jerusalem is a real ‘Mosque of Omar, Jami‘a ‘Amr Ibn Khuttab, 
close to the village of Beit T‘amir, dating perhaps from 636 A.D. West of 
Jerusalem is Sheikh Abu Ghésh, a bandit whilst in the flesh, about 1813 A.D., 
now a respected saint. It is curious to find in Galilee Jewish rabbis in the same 
category, as, for instance, at ‘Arrabeh, where is the Kabr Y‘akib es 
Seddik, ‘Tomb of Jacob (or James) the Just, probably representing that of 
Rabbi Chanina, shown here as far back as 1564, the Rabbi himself (if Chanina ben 
Dosa) having lived about 70 A.D. 


VI. 


Appellations.—tThe fifth category includes no less than 80 names, nearly a 
third of the whole, the saints being principally of the second order, Sheikhs, or 
‘Chiefs, known by titles either showing their origin or their attributes. The 
peasantry appear to believe that the saint sometimes gave his name to the town 
where his Mttk4m exists; but there is often historic evidence to prove that the 
process has really been the reverse, and the saint has been created from the town. 
Thus at Yantiin we have Neby Nin (apparently the father of Joshua), but the 
name of the town is probably a corruption of the ancient Janoah, Neby Tdéba, 
again (perhaps Tobiah), has his sanctuary at T fibdas, the ancient Thebez. Neby 
Yukin derives his name from the town called Cain, and Neby Hish4an, 
at Hisheh, from the place which is apparently Osheh, the seat of the 
Sanhedrim, 

Another curious case is that of Sheikh Selman el Farsi, companion of 
the Prophet, whose sanctuary stands on Mount Salmon, whence it probably derived 
its name originally. At Tell Jezer, again,wehave Muhammed el Jezari 
(the Moor), who seems to derive his name from Gezer. Neby Burk is found in 
Burka, Sheikh er Rafati at Rafat, Sheikh el Hubant at hem 
Sheikh Arehab atthe ancient Rehob,and Sheikh Mukhnah in the plain 
of the same name, the word meaning ‘ Camping-ground,’ 

The second class of appellations is of more value, and examples taken at random 
will serve to show clearly the attributes and characters of these revered saints. 
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Thus we find in Philistia ‘the father of the lion, and ‘the father of curls’ (names, 
perhaps, for Samson), also ‘father of the crescent, ‘of the mail coat,’ ‘ of the olive, 
‘of the carob, ‘servant of the Almighty, and ‘servant of the Prophet. ‘The 
Stranger, ‘the Median, ‘the man of Aleppo,’ ‘the rain-giver, ‘the idiot, ‘the 
madman,’ ‘the goodly, ‘the pleasant, ‘the shining, ‘the healer, ‘the place of 
sickness, ‘the high place, ‘the place of prayer, ‘ the place of steps,’ ‘ the dwarf,’ 
‘the sun of the faith, ‘the honour of the faith, ‘the trustee,’ ‘the pilgrim,’ ‘the 
soldier, ‘the full moon, ‘the propitious, ‘the place of protection,’ ‘ the place of 
flight, ‘the conqueror, ‘the champion,’ ‘the inspired,’ ‘ the just) ‘the unfortunate, 
‘the wise,’ ‘the snow-white,’ ‘the beautiful.’ 

In this category of adjectives we see the character of the mythology. The 
personal names in these cases are often common Moslem names, but in some cases 
the title very probably conceals an important name. The peasantry shrink from 
pronouncing the true name, especially before Christians, and prefer a circumlocution, 
just as the English and Scotch peasantry might speak of ‘the good people’ and the 
‘canny folk. The titles are, however, of no small value. They show that the 
mythology is extremely mixed, and that many strangers are admitted into the 
pantheon. They show also that the Sheikh is the protector of property, the 
giver of rain, the healer of sickness ; that the olive, the carob, the oak, are sacred to 
him ; that warriors, madmen, idiots, pilgrims, are alike canonised after death, and 
that prayer is offered and assistance begged in all the calamities of life from the 
genius loci of each village or town, a 


VII. 


Sacred Sites-—A few Mtkdms not to be classed under either of the 
foregoing titles appear to refer to traditions now forgotten. Thus we have the 
-Hizn VY ‘ak tb, ‘Mourning of Jacob, the Jami‘a el ‘A mid, and the ‘Amad 
ed Din, marking, as I have proposed to identify it, the monument erected on 
Ebal by Joshua. At Shiloh, also, there is the Jami‘a el Yetaim, ‘Mosque of 
the Servants of God,’ retaining probably a memory of the tabernacle. Such sites 
are, however, few, and the traditional connection appears to be lost. 


VIII. 


Last of all come the common Moslem names applied to some 50 less important 
Mutkams: Abdallah, Omar, Ali, Abraham, Kasim Mohammed, Hasan, Moses, 
Othman, Joseph, Masud, David, and Solomon are among these. 

In some cases it is possible these names may be falsely given, in others they are 
distinguished by adjectives, ‘ the long,’ ‘the tall, etc., and appear certainly genuine. 
In one or two instances the peasantry differ as to the name, but this is never the 
case where a Neby is concerned. 
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Such is a brief review of the worship and origin of the Mtikams. The subject 
is well worth further study by competent Arabic scholars. Traditions may probably 
remain to be collected, and other names may be added ; but the greatest caution is 
necessary, and the subject could scarcely have been further pursued during the 
course of the Survey without raising the fanatical suspicions of the peasantry, from 
whose zeal and superstition the Survey party has always been in continual 


danger, 
CLAUDE R. CONDER. 


LIST OF THE NEBY MUKAMS. 


1. Mtkam on Neby ‘Aisa Jesus. 
2: 5 . ‘Anin - Ananiah ? 
‘ ve . Balian ‘ 

x : ‘ Belan \ Baalim. 

Ae . a Balus Paul. 

6. a3 a Btrk ‘Blessed.’ 

ip Be - Danian Daniel. 

8. n . Datd David. 

9. - %, Dan Dan. 
10. 5 % Dthy ‘Leader, 
‘oa " 9 Elyas Elias, 
12, e : Ham Ham. 
13; 9 e Heiyis Ahijah, 
14. A % Hidah Judah. 
rs: : ; Htj Haggai? Og? 
16. . * Hiashan Oshanite. 
17; ag ‘a Is-hak Isaac. 

18. i a Jibrin Gabriel. 
19. . Kamil ‘Perfect.’ 
20. E ‘f Kifil ‘ Divider.’ 
21. % bs Kunda Chaldean. 
22. F - Lawin Levite. 
22: - ‘. Leimiin Lemuel ? 
24. . ie Lush’a Joshua, 
25. 5 “4 Lat Lot. 
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26. Mukam on Neby Mamin, 
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39. 
40. 
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42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
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: N’Aman 
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, Niaran. 
. Rabi. 

ii Rdbin 

- S’ain. 
Saleh 

5 Samwil 
% Serakah 
ye Shem’én 
ss Shit 

i Tari 

. Toba 

s Turfini 
; Yahyah 
- Y’artd Ibn Y’akib 
- Yemin 

3 Yukin 

i, Yunis 

- Zakariya 
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Matthew. 
Moses. 
Micah. 
Noah. 
Nun. 


Reuben. 


‘Good,’ 
Samuel. 
Sirach ? 
Simeon. 
Seth. 

‘ Stranger,’ 
‘Good.’ 
Teraphim. 
St. John. 
Jared. 
Benjamin ? 
Cain, 
Jonah. 
Zechariah. 
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THE early Christian and Crusading sites of Palestine, furnishing as they do many 
of the principal ruins of the country—churches, castles, hospices, and walled towns, 
of an architecture far exceeding in strength and beauty the majority of earlier 
work, are in themselves of considerable interest ; and occasionally we are able, by 
means of the traditions they preserve, to fix upon the true locality of a place of 
Scriptural importance. 

The majority of such sites are well known, and recur in the accounts of the 
various pilgrimages, but I propose here to give an account of some of the more 
obscure names, which I select from a list of about 150. And, first, to consider the 
topography of the famous march made by the English under King Richard Lion 
Heart from Haifa to Jaffa. (‘Itin. of Richard I B. iv., chap. 12.) 


King Richard’s March-—The army having reached Cayphas, the 
modern Haifa, so called, we are informed, by Sir John Maundeville, A.D. 1322 (who, 
however, confused it with ‘Athlit), because Caiphas was lord of it, encamped at the 
foot of Carmel, between the town and the sea—that is, on the plain near the Kishon, 
in all probability, as water was the first necessary ; and a river,as will be seen subse- 
quently, generally chosen. No description of the town at this period exists, and 
Benjamin of Tudela, who visited it 30 years before the arrival of King Richard, 
mentions only the Jewish tombs which, with the candlestick rudely carved on them, 
still form an important feature on either side of the town. 

The baggage was here lightened, and the march commenced on a Wednesday, 
towards the end of September in the year A.D. I19I. 

The first day’s march was a long one, ‘impeded by the thickets and the tall and 
luxuriant herbage,’ proving that the amount of wood has sensibly decreased since 
that date, for now only occasional bushes are found, and most of the land is under 
cultivation, except where the sand has encroached. Arrived at Capernaum, ‘which 
the Saracens had razed to the ground,’ the king rested, but the camp was fixed for 
the night at the house called ‘ Of the Narrow Ways,’ 

One would naturally expect that ‘Athlit was the first stoppage, especially as it 
is about half way to the next camping-ground, and yet further, because the old 
name for Khirbet Dustrey, the outiying fort of ‘Athlit, is Petra Incisa (‘The Scarped 
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Rock’), a title due to the fort itself, with its stables, being principally rock-cut, or 
perhaps from the rock-cut passage through the bar of rock separating the narrow 
plain from the seashore by which the main road, with the marks of wheeled 
vehicles (chariots or Crusading carts) still visible upon its surface, reaches the 
fortress of ‘Athlit, or Castel Pelegrino. We have, however, an identification of this 
Capernaum by the venerable Rabbi Benjamin, which makes it most probably the 
same as Tantura. 

‘It is 4 parasangs hence’ (from Cayphas), he says, ‘to Khephar Thancum (pro- 
bably the Kefr Tanchumin of Jerome and of the Talmud), which is Capernaum 
identical with Meon..... Six parasangs bring us to Cesarea, the Gath of the 
Philistines’ (‘Early Travels in Palestine, p. 81). The proportional distances are 
about those of Tantura, which is 18 miles from Haifa and eight to Cesarea. The 
identification of Scriptural sites had got into considerable confusion at this time, 
but where so definite an account is given by a writer generally pretty correct, we 
can have little hesitation in fixing Capernaum at Tantura, where a supply of water 
could be easily obtained: There is no doubt that a considerable Crusading place 
was once standing at the ruins of El Burj, close to the modern village. A tower 
stands conspicuously on a little headland, once forming one corner of a square fort. 
The remains of a harbour and landing-place, with a colonnaded building of early 
Christian date, are noted in former reports. The harbour is recessary for the 
identification, as we find that the army ‘ remained two days in the above-mentioned 
station, where there was plenty of room for their camp, and waited there until the 
ships arrived.” The country is open and level near Tantura, and besides the rock- 
cut passage described above, four others were found, and are described in our notes, 
having guard-houses cut ‘an the rock on either side, and completely barring 
communication between the shore and the interior. Two are between ‘Athlit and 
Tantura, one opposite the latter town, and the last some little way south of it, pro- 
bably the one here meant, as the principal road passes through it. 

The distance thus traversed was nearly 20 miles, which in the hot September 
days on foot, or heavily laden with armour, must have been a march of extraordinary 
length, no doubt rendered necessary by the absence of water in sufficient supply for 
an army of about 100,000. Two days’ rest were required to recover from its effects, 
and on a Saturday the king arrived at the River of Crocodiles, passing by a town 
named Merla, a march of 5 miles. There is no doubt that the river is the Zerka, 
the only river in Palestine where crocodiles now exist, according to native evidence,* 
but the name Merla seems probably a corruption, and may possibly apply to El 
Mezra‘a, where a strong Crusading tower still remains in ruins beside the main road 


here traversed. 
The route taken by King Richard is, I may observe in passing, the same which 


* Mr, MacGregor asserts that crocodiles exist in the Kishon. 
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we followed in our journey from Beirut to Jaffa, but being unmolested by Saracens, 
and not encumbered with armour, we accomplished a distance of 44 miles in one 
day, where the Crusaders took in all ten days. : 

At the Zerka the Crusaders rested for Sunday, and on the Monday they 
advanced by Czesarea, which was ruined by the Saracens, but which the chronicler 
admires considerably. ‘The circuit of the City of Caesarea is very great (alluding, 
no doubt, to the Roman town), and the buildings are of wonderful workmanship.’ 
Here also the fleet communicated with the land force, and by night the camp was 
fixed at the Dead River, 5 miles from the Zerka. 

It will be found that in all five rivers are mentioned (including the Crocodile 
River) between Capernaum and Joppa, and as there are five streams of considerable 
breadth, and of perennial supply, we cannot hesitate in identifying these with the 
rivers of the narrative in the order in which they occur. The Dead River therefore 
isthe Nahr el Mifjir, as it is generally called, although it has four other names in 
various parts of its course. The remains of a bridge, with 15 feet width of cause- 
way, here occur at a part where the river is 60 to 70 feet broad, and by this no 
doubt the main part of the army crossed, though the baggage train, which, for 
protection, followed close to the seashore, would have forded this and the others, as 
we were obliged to do, close to the mouth. 

On Tuesday, apparently another short march of 5 miles brought the army from 
the Dead River (so called, no doubt, from its sluggish character) to the Salt River, 
being harassed all day by the flying clouds of Turks and Bedouin. It is remark- 
able that one of the names of the Nahr el Mifjir, near its head in the hills, is Wady 
Maleh (salt), but nevertheless we must identify this river with the Nahr Skandertineh, 
a very broad and marshy stream, which flows through the midst of ‘a country of 
most desolate character and destitute of everything.’ The chronicler adds: ‘ For 
they were compelled to march through a mountainous country, because they were 
unable to go by the seaside, which was choked by the luxuriant growth of the grass.’ 

We must, I think, understand from this that the way lay over the rolling sand 
hills, which extend along the coast in this part, and that the object was to avoid 
the difficult and intricate rushy and marshy ground, which is impassible to those 
not well acquainted with its windings, and unfitted for the advance of a large body 
of men. 

The next was the longest march undertaken, with the exception of the 18 miles 
to Tantura, and was again necessitated by the absence of water. The army had 
rested by the Salt River two days, and proceeded on Friday through the forest of 
Assur, or Arsur, to the river ‘commonly called Rochetaillé” In this forest we 
recognise the long extent of park-like scenery in the neighbourhood of Mukhalid, 
where groups of Sindian, the ordinary oak of Palestine (Q. Infectoria), are 
dotted over the rolling plateau of red semi-consolidated sand, covered with thin 
grass and carpeted in spring with flowers, But very little brushwood exists, a few 
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low bushes of the Abhar (mock orange) and other shrubs are seen in places, but 
the accidents of the ground would have furnished abundant cover of that kind 
which the Bedouin prefer, and it was accordingly here that an ambush was fully 
expected. The River Rochetaillé we at once see to be the Nahr Falik, a 
considerable stream, now almost dry in autumn, where the papyrus grows even 
more luxuriantly than in the Zerka River. The reason of the name is found in the 
long narrow rock channel, cut artificially at some former period through the inland 
cliffs, by which the river finds a channel to the seashore as marked on the Czesarea 
sheet of our map. 

The distance from the Nahr Skanderineh is 9} miles, the way being through 
the greater part over forest, or rather open park-like scenery. 

‘On the Saturday, the eve of the Nativity of the blessed Virgin Mary,’ the great 
conflict with the enemy took place. The Saracens, emboldened by the apparent 
impunity with which they attacked the heavy advancing columns, became so 
insolent that a conflict was unavoidable, and the vivid description of the great battle 
on the moors round Arsur, or Arsuf, occupies six long chapters of this interesting 
chronicle. Sunday was spent on the field in masses for the dead, and on Monday 
the army arrived at the River of Arsur, and immediately after passing this (evidently 
the Aujeh) they reached Joppa, where they ‘refreshed themselves with the 
abundance of fruits.’ 

The account of this famous journey occurs in the Itinerary of Richard L., by 
Geoffry de Vinsauf, B. iv. chap. 12-25. 

The enumeration of the castles destroyed by Saladin, which follows, is of great 
interest. Some such, as Mirabel (Ras el ‘Ain), Ramula (Ramleh), Blanchward 
(Tell es Safi), and St. George (Lydda), are well known, Others, such as Galatia, 
Belmont, Toron, Ernuald, Beauverie, in the south, still require identification. Two 
others, Maen and the Castle of Plans, I propose to notice further. 

- After the requisite rest at Jaffa, Richard set out to rebuild Maen and Plans, and 
encamped (the chronicle says ‘after a short march’) between the two. The 
Templars, whilst engaged on the latter, received an attack from ‘Bombrac,’ and 
Richard sent reinforcements to them, apparently from Maen, though whether in 
return for a message is not clear. I am ignorant whether these castles are men- 
tioned in any other chronicle, but Benjamin of Tudela evidently identifies Maen, 
or Maon, as we have already seen, with Tantura, which, as mentioned above, was 
in ruins. Bombrac is, no doubt, the modern Ibn Ibrak, and this would point to 
Plans as being in an intermediate position on the plain. I should propose, 
therefore, to identify the Castle of Plans with Kalensawieh, an important Crusading 
site. It is about 20 miles from Ibn Ibrak, and the same distance from Tantura. 
How the name came to be so elongated or contracted (as the case may be) it 
is not easy to imagine, but there are parallel cases in the Crusading chronicles, and 
orthography seems to have been a very neglected science in the twelfth century. 


? 
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The distance seems rather long, but we see that 10 miles was not an extraordinary 
march, and, indeed, much longer ones were frequently made in the latter part of the 
campaign. From the camp, at some station halftway to Tantura, the Castle of 
Plans would not be over this distance. ; 

Kalensawieh stands on the edge of the woodlands of Mukhalid, not far from 
the foot of the hills, and is a miserable mud village, in the centre of which is a 
strong Crusading tower. Beside this grows the only palm which (as far as I am. 
aware) exists between Haifa and Jaffa; and east of the tower is a hall of beautiful 
masonry, with vaulted stables beneath, of which a plan and description will be 
found in our notes. 

From these notes on the identification of the eight ‘opposite sites of Caper- 
naum, the House of Narrow Ways, the Salt, Dead, and Rochetaillé 
Rivers, Merla, Plans, and Maen, I now turn to one or two interesting 
sites mentioned in yet earlier accounts. 


The Tower of Ader—tThis site is first mentioned in Genesis xxxv. 21, as 
the residence of Jacob, and is stated in the ‘Onomasticon’ to be 1,000 paces from 
Bethlehem. Arculphus (A.D. 700) and St. Bernard the Wise (A.D. 867) notice it: 
the first as ‘containing the monuments of the three shepherds to whom, on the 
spot, the angel announced the birth of our Lord; the latter as the ‘Monastery of 
the Holy Shepherds, 1 mile from Bethlehem. 

The medizval site is recognisable in the Keniset el Ra‘wat, a small chapel, with 
pillars and other traces of a larger former building, which is to be seen still in use, 
although the door is generally locked, on the outskirts of the Shepherd’s Plain east 
of Bethlehem, and close to Beit Sahur el ‘Atika. From the context we find that 
the original place of the ‘ Tower of the Flock,’ as Edar is properly translated, was 
between Rachel’s Tomb and Mamre. In Micah (iv. 8) the ‘Tower of the Flock’ 
is mentioned as ‘the stronghold of the Daughter of Zion,’ seeming to connect it 
with Jerusalem ; but the identity with the site now discussed is doubtful, and it 
seems to me not at all improbable that the true site of Jacob’s Camp is preserved 
under the tradition of the Shepherd’s Plain; for, considering the extremely rugged 
and difficult character of the country round Bethlehem, there is no spot so well 
fitted for an encampment as is this, especially when we remember that it was occupied 
apparently for a considerable period. 


St. Eustochium.—tThe number of monasteries upon the Plains of Jericho 
was very great, and yet more names are known, but not identified. Amongst these 
is St. Eustochium, which was placed, according to St. Willibald, ‘in the middle o1 
the plain between Jericho and Jerusalem. The only site which at all fulfils this 
definition is that of Tell Moghyfer (at one time identified with Gilgal), where are 
remains of a considerable convent of early period, fed by aqueducts which come 
down from Elisha’s Fountain. 
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The same writer, who was more enterprising than most of the carly travellers, 
mentions Thecuaas the site of the murder of, many children by Herod, and a 
Saint Zacharias, which is evidently Khirbet Beit S karia—the ancient 
Beth Zacharias. This brings back the date of the church at Teku‘a (of which only a 
few pillars and a magnificent octagonal font remain) to the eighth century, to 
which also, from the style of architecture, we should be inclined to attribute the 
remains of a church at Beit Skafia, now much destroyed, but showing capitals of 
early Byzantine character. 


The Pillar of Salt.—The traditional site of Lot’s wife appears to have 
been entirely lost to modern writers. Benjamin of Tudela thus describes it: ‘Two 
parasangs from the sea (about 8 miles) stands the salt pillar into which Lot’s wife 
was metamorphosed, and although the sheep continually lick it, the pillar grows 
again, and retains its original shape.’ It appears that the traveller did not 
visit it. 

Sir John Maundeville (1322) speaks of the same site : ‘At the right side of the 
Dead Sea the wife of Lot still stands in likeness of a salt stone, because she looked 
behind her when the cities sunk into hell.’ 

Mandrell, in 1697, says: ‘On the west side of the sea is a small promontory, 
near which. . . stood the monument of Lot’s metamorphosed wife, part of which 
(if they may be credited) is visible at this day. He was not, however, tempted to 
visit the spot. 

These descriptions seem all to refer to the same place on the west shore of the 
sea, and I would suggest that they refer to the unique and extraordinary crag which 
M. Ganneau describes on the western shore near to the Hajr el Sulah. This curious 
pinnacle of rock, standing out from the cliff, and rudely resembling a shrouded 
figure, is called by the Arabs Kurn 5 ahstl Hemeid, a name for which lam 
unable to give any interpretation, It seems well fitted for the legend attached to it 

-and no other monument to which it could have been applied is to be found on the 
north-western shores of the sea. 
CLAUDE R. CONDER. 
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REMAINS OF TOMBS IN PALESTINE. 


i. 


ANCIENT tombs are thickly scattered over the whole of Palestine, especially near 
those places where there are traces of the site of a town or village ; measurements 
were made of several, and as they vary considerably in arrangement and construc- 
tion, a general description of them under three heads of ‘Rock-hewn Tombs, 
‘Masonry Tombs, and ‘ Sarcophagi,’ with notes on the most remarkable, may be 
of use to future investigators, 

In the following remarks the term ‘loculus’ is always applied to the actual 
resting-place of the body ; a ‘sunk loculus’ is an excavation made in the surface of 
the rock much after the manner of a modern grave, whilst a ‘deep loculus’ is an 
excavation driven into the face of the rock like a small tunnel or pigeon-hole. 

Rock-hewn Tombs.—tThese appear to be the earliest in date, and are the 
tombs most commonly met with; the softer strata of limestone, especially the 
white chalk in some districts, are well adapted for sepulchral excavations, and it is 
only in a few places, such as Tel Hum and Kerazeh, where the formation is hard 
basalt, that this description of tomb is not found, the labour and expense of making 
them having probably led the inhabitants to adopt a different mode of burial. 

The simplest form of tomb is that in which a grave-shaped loculus has been 
sunk in the rock, and a reveal cut round its mouth to receive a covering slab, which 
in some instances is flush with the surface of the rock, and in others raised above it 
and ornamented in the same way as the lid of a sarcophagus. Examples of this 
kind were found at Kades, Khurbet Khureibeh above Khan Minyeh, Yarun, Iksal, 
near Nablus, and near the Tombs of the Kings at Jerusalem, at which latter 
place the covering slabs are placed almost immediately above the body, the re- 
mainder of the loculus being apparently filled up with earth or used for a second 
interment. 

At Meiron there is a slightly altered form of the same kind of tomb, an arched 
recess being cut in the face of the rock and the loculus ‘sunk’ beneath it; several 
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of these are for children of all sizes, from that of an infant upwards, and both those 
for adults and young havea small raised bench at one end to support the head. At 
this place, as well as a few others, a slight economy of labour is shown in making 
the arched recess in the rock deep enough to allow of two loculi being ‘sunk’ side 
by side, with a thin partition between them, but covered by one slab let into a 
reveal, 

Another simple kind of tomb found in many places is that in which a single 
‘deep’ loculus is cut in the face of the rock, and its mouth closed by a rough stone 
slab. 

The most common description of tomb is that in which a number of ‘deep : 
loculi are grouped together in one or more chambers of the same excavation, and 
they may, for clearness, be divided into three classes. Before commencing an 
account of them, it may be as well to mention that no approximation to their 
relative age can be made from the shape of the loculi or chambers ; some have 
circular heads, some square, and in the tombs at Seilun, which may be supposed to 
be as old as any, circular and square headed loculi are found in the same chamber, 
and so also of the chambers themselves where there are more than one in the same 
tomb. 

The first class of these excavations, met with in all parts of the country, is that 
in which a natural cavern in one of the softer strata of limestone has been made 
use of ; ‘deep’ loculi are cut in its sides, with their beds on a level with the ground, 
and their mouths closed by rough stone slabs, resting against the face of the rock, 
or fitting into the openings without a reveal ; in these cases no arrangement is made 
for closing the entrances of the caverns. 

In the second class, also found everywhere, a square or oblong chamber is cut 
in the rock, and ‘deep’ loculi are ranged along its sides, their mouths closed by 
neatly-dressed stone slabs fitting closely into reveals made to receive them; the 
entrance to the chamber is by a low square opening fitted with a slab in the same 
manner, or with a stone door turning on a socket hinge, and secured by bolts on 
the inside. In this kind of tomb there is usually a bench running in front of the 
loculi, and elevated from 1 foot 6 inches to 3 feet above the floor of the excavation. 
At Kades there is a variety of this form in which arched recesses are excavated in 
the sides, each large enough to contain two ‘sunk’ loculi. Some tombs were found 
on Mount Ebal which had no loculi, but simply stone benches running round 
the sides, on which the bodies may have been laid ; in the floor of these, however, 
there is often the mouth of ashaft, which possibly leads to lower chambers, but they 
were full of water and could not be explored. In the same place there are also a 
few tombs in which benches have been left along the sides of the excavation, and 
loculi ‘sunk’ in them. 

The third class is that in which one entrance leads into a number of sepulchral 
chambers, each containing several loculi, These tombs generally have a sort of 
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porch or vestibule hewn in the rock, in many cases, as at Jerusalem, Tibneh, and 
Abud, having the front of the roof supported by pillars of natural rock, which are 
surmounted by a frieze, invariably of a debased Doric character ; the spaces between 
the triglyphs are ornamented with floral devites, wreaths, or bunches of grapes. (See 
Photographs 108, 109, 141, 143, 149, 151, of the series taken for the Palestine 
Exploration Society.) From the porch a low door leads into an ante-chamber, 
with or without tombs, from which access is obtained to the tomb chambers, all of 
which have raised benches running in front of the loculi; the entrances to many of 
these chambers are ingeniously concealed, sometimes being at the end of a loculus, 
as at Tibneh and Jerusalem, at others in the bed of a loculus or the floor of a 
chamber, as at the Tombs of the Kings, and those of the Judges at Jerusalem. 
Some of the chambers, instead of loculi, have arched recesses cut in their sides, on 
the bottom of which the body was laid, either with or without a sarcophagus. At 
Um Keis the entrances to the tombs are closed by stone doors turning on socket 
hinges, but the usual method is a stone slab fitted in the manner described above. 
At Abud there are remains of pointing, and on the sides of the porches traces of 
plaster. It seems to have been the object to make-the chambers as nearly as 
possible square or rectangular, but very few of them were found to be quite true, 
and the sizes of the loculi and distances between them are also variable, though not 
to any great extent; the excavations have been made with much care and skill, a 
few inches being often all that is left between the ends of the loculi in different 
chambers. 

The most remarkable of the large tombs are at Tibneh and Jerusalem. In the 
so-called tomb of Joshua (Photograph 108), at the former place, after passing through 
a chamber with 14 loculi, a smaller one is reached which has only 1 loculus 
at its extreme end, an arrangement not noticed elsewhere ; the face and sides of the 
porch are nearly covered with niches for lamps, and round the door are traces of 
plaster ; some excavations were made, but none of the fragments of coarse mosaic 
mentioned by M. de Saulcy were seen. Several tombs were opened at 
Tibneh, and numerous remains, including one female skeleton, found, but they 
appeared to be later burials, and the tombs had been previously rifled; in one there 
was a chamber with a simple bench running round it, on which the bodies seem to 
have been laid, as there was a thick deposit of bones. The Tombs of the Kings 
near Jerusalem is the best finished and most extensive of the catacombs (see Plate 
XXV. to Notes on the Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem) ; the entrance is by a low 
door, closed by a circular stone running in a passage which was formerly covered 
by a slab, but is now open; in the interior there is a large ante-chamber without 
loculi, from which openings, at one time closed by stone doors on socket hinges, 
lead off to the tomb chambers. Many of the loculi have small rectangular excava- 
tions attached to them, which are supposed to have been for treasure, and they have 
also channels cut lengthwise in their beds, the use of which is not very clear; in 
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several of the chambers there are arched recesses for sarcophagi or bodies, and 
there are also rooms at a lower level, the entrances to which have been carefully con- 
cealed. At the Tombs of the Judges the loculi are arranged in two tiers one above 
the other, the lower row running in on a level with the floor, the upper from the 
back of an arched recess, and there is a lower chamber which has never been 
finished, where the mode of excavation is clearly seen. At the Tombs of the Pro- 
phets the passage is peculiarly arranged in a sort of semicircle, and the loculi are 
half sunk below the level of the floor, with fittings for a slab, as if they were 
intended for two bodies one above the other. There are many large tombs in the 
valley of Hinnom, each of which has some feature peculiar to itself, but the general 
arrangement is the same in all; the most remarkable is one which appears to be 
early Christian ; the roof is domed, and the loculi are sunk beneath recesses and in 
benches left along the sides. A large tomb has been discovered by Lieutenant 
Warren in the Kedron Valley, below Bir Eyub, and has been figured in his 
plans. It is a good example of the larger kind of catacomb, but has no 
peculiar features such as those in the tombs noticed above. There are two 
tombs of great interest which hardly come under either of the above headings, 
that of Joseph and Nicodemus in the church of the Holy Sepulchre, and that of 
St. John at Samaria; in the former, which is greatly mutilated, the beds of the 
loculi are not horizontal in the usual manner, but have a considerable slope down 
-to the head, and there is a small chamber containing a loculus in the floor of the 
tomb ; in the latter, the loculi, which are in two tiers of three each, are built entirely 
of masonry, and the walls of the chamber are so covered with plaster, that it is 
difficult to say what is rock. There are, however, some arched recesses similar to 
those often found in tombs, which may be part of the original excavation, if the 
place ever were a tomb, which there are some reasons for doubting. 

The number of Rock-hewn Tombs seems hardly sufficient for a large population, 
buit it was possibly the custom to use the same loculus for several burials, a second 
interment taking place when the body of the first had decomposed, which it would 
do very rapidly in the climate of Palestine, and the removal of the bones to one 
common receptacle may have been what is called ‘the gathering to the fathers ; it 
may also be suggested that whilst many of the highly-finished and ornamented 
tombs were for noble or princely families, some of the larger ones may have been 
public tombs for the poor or other classes of society, and perhaps provided by the 
government. 

Masonry Tombs—The Masonry Tombs are few in number, and confined 
to the northern portion of the country. At Kades there is a building (Photograph 
38, Palestine Exploration Fund) 34 feet 4 inches square, with a doorway on the 
southern side, which leads to a chamber on each side of which are three loculi, except 
on the south, where there are only two, one on each side of the entrance; in the 
corners are piers of solid masonry, and the spaces between them were covered with 
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semicircular arches, portions of which on the north and east remain; the centre 
appears to have been domed. The masonry is of plain chiselled stones set without 
mortar in courses from 1 foot 10 inches to 2 feet 3 inches in height, and the mouldings 
are of a simple character and well cut ; on the exterior near the door is a niche 
8 feet 11 inches high, and round the base of the whole building runs a plinth. The 
loculi have been used for interments at a comparatively recent period. At Tel 
Hum two masonry tombs were found; one is built below the level of the 
ground, of well-dressed limestone blocks brought from a distance and set without 
mortar ; the loculi are in the sides of a broad passage which runs round three sides 
of a square, and is covered by a segmental arch, plastered to keep out the damp ; 
the ends are closed by a thick wall, through a hole in which an entrance was 
obtained, there being no regular doorway ; on the surface of the ground above the 
tomb is a level platform of basalt, which seems to have been the base of a pyramid 
or some other monument. The loculi of the other tomb are of the same shape as 
‘sunk loculi,’ and are ranged along two sides of a rectangular building standing 
above ground, the walls of which are coursed basaltic rubble cemented inside 
and out, and at one time apparently whitewashed. It is possible that in places 
like Tel Hum, where the rock is so hard as to make excavation difficult, this 
form of tomb was commonly used, and it may be suggested whether the tombs in 
which the demoniac lived may not have been of this description ; the only rock- 
hewn tombs seen near the Sea of Galilee were a few south of Tiberias, and some in 
the cliff on the eastern side of the lake, which were almost too far from the water 
to meet the requirements of the Bible narrative, where the meeting with the 
demoniac seems to have immediately followed the landing of our Saviour (Mark v. 2) ; 
the disappearance of a tomb of this sort is not at all surprising. At Ain Elibiéni 
there are the remains of a building over some rock-hewn tombs; the outside is 
decorated with pilasters, and the covering arch is segmental, but it is in such a 
ruined state little can be made out of it. At Malul, near Nazareth, the 
tomb is a chamber covered by a semicircular waggon vault, in the sides of which 
are four large loculi for sarcophagi; the present entrance is through one of these, the 
original door, which is at the eastern end of the building, being closed with masonry ; 
the exterior is ornamented with half engaged columns, and on the northern side, 
which is best preserved, some of the pedestals can be seen resting on a sub-base, 
with a simple moulding ; the masonry is of well dressed stones set in a dark-coloured 
mortar of good quality ; two Ionic capitals of coarse workmanship were found on 
the ground close by. The tomb is now used as a church by the native Christians, 
The tomb at Teyasir (Photograph 97) is square, and has four pilasters on each side; 
there are the remains of a moulded plinth, and the door is standing, but all above 
has been destroyed ; in the corners are solid piers of masonry similar to those at 
Kades, but there are no traces of loculi. 

Sarcophagi——Of the sarcophagi, those at Kades are the most elaborately 
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ornamented ; not far from the masonry tomb described above, there is a very 
remarkable group, formerly elevated on a masonry platform, but now, with 
the exception of one, overturned. (See Photograph 40.) Some of these 
are made to contain two bodies laid in opposite directions, and at the 
bottoms of the loculi are small raised pillows to take the heads: the covers are 
pent-shaped, and covered with a leaf-like ornament. (See Photograph 42.) The 
material out of which the sarcophagi are hewn is hard white limestone, almost 
marble, and the workmanship is excellent ; the usual design on the sides is a garland 
held up in two or more loops by nude figures, with some device over each bend, and 
a bunch of grapes hanging from the bottom. The ornament has been disfigured 
and worn away, so that it is difficult in many cases to see the design, but on one 
which was uncovered (see Photograph 47) the carving was sharp and good, though 
the faces and busts of the figures had been purposely mutilated ; they consisted of 
a winged female figure with flowing drapery at each corner, and two figures on the 
sides holding up a garland, over which are a vase, flowers, etc., and from which 
hang bunches of grapes. On the end of the lid of one of these sarcophagi is a 
shield and sword (see Photograph 42), and on one seen in another part of the 
country are a shield and three javelins. A sarcophagus with three loculi, and a 
flight of steps leading up to it, was found by Lieutenant Anderson, R.E,, on Tel 
Khureibeh, near Kades. At Um Keis there are a number of sarcophagi in good 
preservation, which appear to have been ranged in two rows, one on each side of a 
road leading out of the city; and it has been the fashion to make them of black 
basalt, which does not take nearly such a fine finish as the limestone, of which there 
is abundance around. They are all for single bodies, and the prevailing ornaments 
are garlands held up by nude figures, faces, bulls’ heads, etc., with discs, flowers, 
busts of men, etc. over the loops; the absence of the scroll of vine leaves with 
grape pendants is very marked, and none of them can compare with those at Kades 
for graceful design and delicate execution. At Kefr Kana, Nazareth, Seffuriyeh, 
and the villages round them, the sarcophagi invariably have a plain ornament. At 
Lydda some apparently Christian sarcophagi were found in a catacomb built of 
masonry, and on one was an inscription in Greek ; all the lids had round tops, which, 
‘perhaps, shows a later date, as those at Kades, Um Keis, and elsewhere, are always 
pent-shaped. 
C. W. WILSON, R.E. 
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The interest of such remains is very great, for two reasons: first, because we 
can be tolerably certain that they belong to ancient times; secondly, because the 
existence of every such cemetery points to the probable existence of a town or 
village of the same date somewhere in the immediate vicinity. Thus the antiquity 
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of a site may be verified by the discovery of tombs in the neighbourhood. That no 
such excavations are made at present is well known, and it is a curious feature of 
the country that whilst at some former time the inhabitants must have been almost 
a nation of troglodytes, whole hillsides béing burrowed with caves often still 
inhabited, cisterns, granaries, and tombs, yet none of the present natives have any 
notion of mining or hewing in the rock. 

Three principal classes of tombs are observed in the plain and in the hill 
country about Nazareth, each class including several varieties. The first consists 
of roughly excavated caves, the second of tombs sunk in the surface of the rock 
and covered with a stone, the third of chambers entered at one end with loculi in 
the sides. 

The first class is exemplified at Jeba, at Khirbet Khazneh (in the plain), at 
Iksal (near Nazareth), and at El Tireh, on the hill above Iksal. It seems to have 
been used where the limestone is very soft, and the more carefully worked 
sepulchres of the other classes are generally cut in much harder rock. The Jeba 
tomb has a square ante-chamber carefully plastered, with a structural arch over the 
door leading to the cave within. This is far rougher, cut in a sort of cheese-like 
marl, with a loculus scooped in each side. A second cave to the west of Jeba is 
even rougher, and may probably be also a tomb, as it is regarded as a sacred place 
by the Mohammedans. Khirbet Khazneh is a ruin on the east of the plain, not far 
from Lejjun, where traces of a large building, a broken sarcophagus, a capital, a 
shaft, and a small Roman altar were found on the surface, whilst beneath, a cave 
with four loculi roughly semicircular is excavated in soft limestone. There appear 
to be at least two more connected with it, but their passages were filled with rubbish, 
as were also the front entrances. 

The cave at Iksal is the most interesting of this class, and differs from any as 
yet found. <A large chamber, the roof of which had fallen in, was first found, with 
four loculi parallel to its side, and raised above the floor about 2 feet 6 inches. 
Two niches for lamps or tablets were cut in the sides, and on the south side was a 
small opening, through which I succeeded in scrambling into a cave with rough- 
cut loculi on two sides. The rock here also was soft, and much chalky débris had 
fallen on the floor. There were many bones strewed over the floor, which from 
their brittleness and general appearance may probably be very old; and in one 
loculus I was fortunate enough to discover a skull almost perfect to the orbits (the 
face having disappeared), and near it a jawbone, probably belonging to the same 
skeleton. A narrow passage led out of this cave, but was too small to allow of my 
creeping far into it. It appeared to come to an end, and may only have been a 
loculus, but of this I cannot be certain. 

Amongst the tombs at El Tireh are two which may rank in the first class, being 
also caves cut in soft stone and entered by rough and narrow passages. 

The second class is extensively represented at Iksal, where close to the cave is 
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a cemetery of perhaps over 200 tombs. Near Seffuriyeh, and at El Tireh, other 
examples have also been measured. 

The Iksal tombs include several varieties : single loculi sunk in the stone, rock- 
cut sarcophagi, tombs with a single side loculus, and tombs with two. Most of 
them had water-channels to conduct the rain, and some raised edges. All appear 
to have been closed by heavy roughly-squared blocks of stone from 7 feet to 8 feet 
in length. There was no appearance of any special direction chosen for the body 
to lie in, and here, as in the other groups, the tombs faced in all directions. Seem- 
ingly more attention had been paid to the direction the water would take in running 
over the surface of the rock in which they were sunk, than to any other consideration. 
For this reason they are never used at present, as the native Mohammedans bury 
east and west, with the face turned south towards Mecca. 

In one of these tombs two skulls were found, one very large and perfect, the 
other small and possibly female. The arrangement of double loculi is supposed, I 
am told, to be Christian, and to be intended for the reception of the bodies of a 
man and his wife. I do not, however, think these skeletons can have been those of 
the original occupants, for they appear to be more modern, and rags of clothing 
were mingled with the bones, the greater number in each skeleton still remaining 
in something like relative position. The natives call these the ‘Frank tombs ;’ 
possibly they may be of Crusading times. 

Seffuriyeh, the Sephoris of Josephus, gives signs of having been a flourishing 
~ town in Roman times. A great number of sarcophagi lie round the village, 
or are built into the old Crusading castle, and in all that I have observed the end 
where the head was laid is rounded. 

Near Seffuriyeh are three small sunken tombs or loculi, also with the head 
rounded, and closed, not with a square block, but with one cut into the ordinary 
triangular cross section of a sarcophagus lid. Thus these tombs, though belonging 
to the second great class, are probably earlier than those at the Iksal cemetery. 

Two tombs of the second class, sunk in the surface of the rock and closed above 
by large stones, are found amongst those at El Tireh. The first has four loculi on 
the four sides of the quadrangular sunken chamber, but they are far rougher than 
those at Iksal, which have semicircular arches, and a partition separating the body 
from the chamber. The second has three loculi, and at one of its ends a small 
passage into a quadrangular chamber cut in soft rock without loculi, a curious com- 
bination of the arrangements of a sunken tomb with one entered on the level of the 
floor. 

The last class of tombs is exemplified at El Tireh, at Nazareth, and near Kefr 
Menda. It appears, however, to be far less common than the other two, and these 
are the first examples we have found. The chamber is entered at one end, and the 
loculi placed with their length in each case perpendicular to the side of the chamber. 
The El Tireh tomb is partly fallen in, but seems to have been roughly circular in 
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plan, with seven of these loculi radiating, and an entrance of some size. The tomb 
at Nazareth is cut in rather soft rock, its roof, unlike most of the tombs as yet 
found, is a kind of tunnel vault, and the loculi, of which there are twelve (five on 
each side, and two at the end opposite the door), have asimilar tunnelled roof. A 
second close by, said to contain 10 loculi, with two more outside the door cut in the 
sides of the passage before the chamber, was filled up and unapproachable. 

Another tomb not as yet measured, but resembling those at Nazareth, was 
found on the summit of the high hill above the village of Kefr Menda, the most 
northern of our trigonometric stations, and situate within that portion of the country 
which was reconnoitred by Captain Anderson during the preliminary expedition 
under Captain Wilson. This hill is visible from points near Tiberias, from Safed, 
Acca, Haiffa, Carmel, and Nazareth, and would be a most valuable point but for 
the thick ring of oak-trees springing from the ruins of some ancient building beneath 
which the tomb was cut in the rock. 

CLAUDE R. CONDER. 


III. 


I recognised four kinds of graves, which I closely investigated, in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 1. The common grave sunk in the floor of the 
grave-chamber, which the visitor. enters. 2. The siding or oven grave, in the 
Talmud fo (plural okim), a rectangular sloping space cut into the wall 
of the rock, extending 6 feet horizontally, sufficiently wide and high to admit 
of a corpse being pushed in. This is my reason for thus naming it. 3. The shelf 
or bench grave, a shelf or niche, 6 feet long, cut in the wall of the rock; and upon 
this the corpse was laid, even when it had first been placed in a coffin. 4. The 
trough grave. If a trough was cut in the shelf just mentioned, this made a trough 
grave, into which the corpse was laid. This division of mine was accepted by the 
German savants, and I have also read in a French work (‘ Trois ans en Judée, par 
Gérady Saintine, Paris, 1860, p. 219): ‘L’examen ... nous permet... . d’établir 
quatre catégories des chambres funéraires ; les chambres a four avec ou sans rainure 
dans le milieu, celles a tablettes, celles 4 auge, enfin celles 4 couche souterraine.’ 
I must make the very unwilling confession that I, who first of all and most tho- 
roughly examined and described the ancient Jewish graves, am not altogether clear 
about the reports which I read upon these graves in the ‘Quarterly Statement ’—a 
most valuable and indispensable publication. Captain Wilson’s description of the 
varieties of graves in the ‘ Quarterly Statement, 1869, p. 66, etc., interesting as it is, 
would not sufficiently clear up the matter if it were not accompanied by a sheet of 
diagrams ; I should not have understood ‘deep loculi’ and ‘sunk loculi’—at least, 
not the first. Lieutenant Conder’s paper in the ‘Quarterly Statement,’ 1873, 
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PP. 23, 47, 141, is not clear enough. It is hardly justifiable to use the Latin word 
loculus (locus in sepulchro) for an ancient Jewish grave ; or even, according to Drake 
(‘Quarterly Statement,’ 1873, p. 58; 1874, p. 71), to help it out with ‘ pigeon-hole 
loculus,’ because the ancient Jewish grave—which, as far as I know, one might seek 
for in vain in the west, setting aside the modern mural construction, such as at 
Barcelona—is a kok. I consider that this definite term should always have the 
preference, if my term siding or oven grave is less suitable, which I freely admit. 
Therefore, if loculi were found in Rome, they could not be designated as kokim. 
In the cemetery of S. Callistus and the catacombs of S, Sebastiano the loculi shed 
graves were introduced like the bunks of a ship. The term ‘ pigeon-hole loculus’ 
could not be applied here either, because it is not a columbarium, or niche of that 
sort. M. Clermont-Ganneau, in the ‘ Quarterly Statement,’ 1874, p. 108, expresses 
himself more accurately—‘ loculi in the form of ovens.’ If I had not written first to 
Jerusalem, and another time to Nazareth, I should not yet have solved the problem 
as to which sort of graves were meant. It is surely an obvious necessity that the 
varieties of graves should be accurately and similarly designated by the reporters. 
I avoided the subject of the rock-chambers or the rock grave-structure for fear of 
diffuseness. The ‘Quarterly Statement,’ from the wide survey obtained, contains 
much valuable information upon them. , 
TITUS TOBLER, 


IV. 


In the course of the Survey some 400 or 500 tombs were examined, and about 
100 plans made. 

The four main groups are: Ist, those with kokim ; 2nd, those with side loculi ; 
3rd, graves not in rock chambers; 4th, rock-su#k graves with two loculi. 

_ Of each of these four divisions there are specimens serving roughly to fix 
the date. 

ist Group. Kokim tombs.—These have been variously described as tombs 
with the ‘ perpendicular,’ ‘ pigeon-hole,’ ‘oven,’ ‘deep, ‘sunk,’ or long’ loculus, to all 
of which titles Dr. Tobler objects, proposing the very simple_expedient of securing 
uniformity of description by returning to the original Jewish title, adopted in the 
Memoir. Such tombs are carefully described in the Talmud, and the dimensions 
there given tally with the average size of chamber and graves of this class. 

There seems tobe evidence in Palestine itselt of these tombs being Jewish 
work. In many.cases the kokim exist in one chamber, with loculi differently 
arranged in another, but in every case it is the owéer, or more ancient chamber, 
which has the kokim, while the loculi exist in the inner or more recently 
excavated, 

The scanty inscriptions in Hebrew as yet found have all belonged to tombs 
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with kokim, and I have never seen a Christian or a Greek inscription on such a tomb. 
The seven-branched candlestick we have also found only on tombs with kokim. 

Another indication of antiquity may be found in the osteophagi to be dis- 
covered often in these chambers. They bear, as described by M. Ganneau, Hebrew 
inscriptions which he dates at about the first century A.D. The first of these 
inscriptions were communicated to the Fund in August, 1873, by Dr. Chaplin. As 
the osteophagi are not sufficiently large for an entire body, yet contain the bones 
of adults, it seems evident, as he then remarked, that they can only have been 
used after the body had decayed and the skeleton fallen to pieces. If, then, they 
were used to preserve piously the bones of former occupants of the kokim, when it 
was desired to place other bodies in these receptacles, it seems to argue a great 
antiquity for the kokin.* 

That further accommodation was often so obtained without the labour of rock 
excavation we see clearly at Beisan, where sarcophagi of full size have been ranged 
parallel with the side loculi of the chamber. 

2nd Group. Side loculi tombs.—Under this head I would include the three 
varieties mentioned by Dr. Tobler as shelf graves, trough graves, and sunk graves. 

The disposition is in either case the same. An arched recess, generally 6 to 7 
feet long, and 2} feet wide, and 5 to 6 feet high, is cut at the back and on either side 
of the chamber. The loculus consists either of a grave sunk in this recess, or more 
generally there is a rock wall reaching 2 to 3 feet up in front, and thus forming a 
deep sarcophagus covered with flat slabs. If the recess is not on the level of the 
chamber floor we have the shelf loculus. In either case the body lay with its side 
(not with its feet) towards the chamber. Thus the title side loculus applies to all. 
There seems no distinction of date between the three kinds, but rather one of 
labour, the better tombs containing the trough loculus, which required more labour, 
though more than one kind may be found in the same tomb. 

In some cases more than one loculus exists under one arch or arcosolium. A 
sort of transition style may be recognised where two loculi exist with a space 
between under one arcosolium, but endwise to the outer chamber like kokim. 

These tombs appear to be later than the kokim tombs. I measured a great 
number of valuable examples with Greek inscriptions (some known) at Suk Wady 
Barada (ancient Abila). In Palestine itself I found an example with a Greek 
grafita at Sheikh Abreik. The inner or more recent chambers of the kokim 
tombs have often side loculi. At Shefa ‘Amr, a seat of the Sanhedrim, I visited 
such a tomb highly decorated with Christian emblems and a Greek inscription 
Unless we suppose that other nations buried their dead with the Jews, we must 
conclude this to be a later Jewish style of tomb. 

% The bones of malefactors were collected by their relations in such chests, after burial in the common grave 
which was set apart for those who had been executed (cf. Mishna, Sanhedrim vii.). 


+ Tombs occur at Thebes, in Egypt, as early as 1500 B.C., closely approaching the Jewish rock-cut tombs 
in their interior arrangements, 
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3rd Group. Graves without chambers,—tThe Romans in Palestine seem 
to have used columbaria or sarcophagi, but a few examples occur, as near Seffurieh, of 
sarcophagi sunk in the rock, and covered with the usual lid. Another kind of 
grave, which is indeed the arcosolium cut in the face of a cliff instead of within a 
chamber, occurs in cemeteries of the second group. The columbaria exist in 
well-known Roman sites in Palestine. 

4th Group. Rock-sunk tombs.—One example of this kind occurs on Olivet, 
and others were planned by M. Ganneau in the Kerm es Sheikh, north of Jerusalem. 
It consists of a trough some 6} feet long, 3 feet wide, and from 4 to 5 feet deep, 
sunk in the flat surface of the rock, and covered by a great block 7 feet long; on 
either long side of the trough exists a recess or arcosolium, with a grave sunk in its 
floor. Thus the tomb held two bodies, and no more, placed side by side, with the 
trough between. 

According to native tradition these tombs are Christian. A large cemetery of 
such exists in connection with a medizval tower at Iksal, and is known as the 
Frank cemetery. The tombs are supposed to have held man and wife. 

Several of this class of tombs give instances of Greek Christian inscriptions, as 
that found by M. Ganneau at Kh. Zakeriyeh. In the one on Olivet were found 
two leaden coffins with crosses upon them. 

None of these systems of burial seem to have had any reference to orientation, 
and are hence not used by the Moslems. 

A few specimens of structural sepulchres on the first or second system exist in 
Palestine. 

Thus arranged and dated, we find the method of sepulture used by Jew, 
Heathen, or Christian, in Palestine. 

The Crusaders seem to have been buried as in Europe; thus we may confine 
group No. 4 to the Byzantine period, when a great deal of rock excavation 
was executed, 

Masonry tombs are rare in Palestine, and none of them appear to reach the 
more remote antiquity of the rock-cut sepulchres. The most famous are described 
by Sir Charles Wilson (see supra, p. 283), being: Ist, at Kades, where there 
are kokim which have been used for interments at a late period. 2nd, at 
Tell Hum, where there are two examples, one having 26 kokim, and being sub- 
terranean, with a door of basalt ; the other has loculi,and is built of coursed basaltic 
rubble. 3rd, at Mali], a fine tomb with four kokim, and attached semi-pillars of 
Ionic order outside. 4th, Teiasir, a tomb with three loculi and a domed roof. 
5th, at’Ain el B’aineh, where a building stood over rock-cut tombs, 

To these we may now add: 

6th, The tomb at el Medyeh, excavated by M. C. Ganneau, with rock 


loculi and masonry above. The cross in the mosaic pavement shows it to be 
Christian work, 
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yth. Two subterranean tombs built rudely in basalt, surmounted by domes 
having the crown flush with the level of the outer soil. They are closed with square 
doors of black basalt, and are found at Beis4n, as marked on the special Survey, 
and described in the Memoir (Sheet IX.) of the Survey. 

8th, The tomb at Jerusalem, described by Dr, Chaplin (see below), having 
kokim. 

oth. Another very curious masonry tomb at Jerusalem, which I explored in 
February, 1874, I have not found described anywhere. It is on the slope of Zion, 
by a tree close to the point where the valley sweeps round south. It is built almost 
entirely of rubble masonry, but the entrance is rock-cut, and the rock shows in the 
roof at the farther end. In fact,in this case, as in Nos, 2, 7, and 8, the rock is 
merely faced with masonry. 

There are four loculi, two each side, measuring 6 feet 6 inches in length. The 
total length of the central passage is 18 feet 2 inches, by 3 feet 4 inches in breadth. 
There is a recess 5 feet diameter inside the entrance on the left. There is also a 
fifth loculus at the end 6 feet 6 inches long by 2 feet 6 inches broad. It is not in 
the axis of the passage, but in a line inclined to the right of this axis. 

The loculi are lined with very hard cement, brown in colour, and containing 
many fragments of pottery and small pebbles. The arches of the passage and the 
arcosolia are semicircular ; the loculi are sunk lower than the level of the floor, and 
were covered in with flat slabs. The height of the main passage is about 7 feet. 

1oth. The tomb described and planned by me north of Jerusalem (‘ Quarterly 
Statement,’ January, 1873, p. 22), ren rock-cut, was surmounted by a Bi 
having a tesselated floor like No. 6. 

These remarks confirm Dr. Chaplin’s statement that No. 8 is a reconstruction of 
late period, as all noted seem late, and many of them apparently reconstructions. 

; C. R. CONDER,. 


V. 


A very interesting tomb has recently been opened about two miles from Jerusalem 
in the direction of Sur-bahir. It consists of a cave in which has been constructed. 
of masonry a chamber measuring 7} feet by 10 feet, with ‘deep’ loculi, also of 
masonry, on each of its four sides. The roof of this chamber is formed by 
the rock, which slopes downwards towards the door. The loculi are 18 
in number—eight on the left side (four above four), six on the right (four 
above two), two at the end opposite the door, and one on each side of the 
door. They are all somewhat larger than the usual rock-cut loculi, measuring 
nearly 2 feet by 2 feet. They were each closed by a stone slab carefully 
fitted, and these slabs have been removed by the fellahin, and are now lying upon 
the floor of the chamber, On the north side, opposite the door, is the usual bench, 
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also of masonry. The entrance is by a descent of seven (or eight) steps ; it is 
closed by a stone door still zz stu, and swinging on its pivots, and having a groove 
on its inner side for the lock. Some of the lead with which the lock was fixed still 
remains, The masonry is of large well-dressed stones, and the joints are carefully 
cemented, The loculus farthest from the door on the western side leads into a 
portion of the cave beyond the masonry, and in this are ancient loculi sunk in the 
rock. In one of the loculi remains of iron nails and wood were found, which 
probably formed part of a coffin. No inscriptions or crosses were discovered upon 
the masonry, or the lamps found in the tomb, but a cross is rudely cut on the rock 
outside, and there can be little doubt that the masonry is of the Christian period, 
an old sepulchral cavern, whose loculi had crumbled away, having been utilised by 
building new tombs within it. On a hill just above is a site called Khirbet 
Subkah, where are several cisterns and large stones. One of the latter bears some 
rude crosses cut upon it. Masonry tombs are very rare in South Palestine, and the 
stone door still upon its hinges is unique. It is much to be desired that this monu- 
ment be preserved from destruction, but there is probably little chance of this, as 
the stones are valuable for building. The swinging stone door in a tomb of com- 
paratively recent date is of considerable archeological interest, as showing that 
these doors were in use at a later period than is commonly supposed, : 
THOS, CHAPLIN, M.D. 


SYNAGOGUES OF GALILEE, 


Te 


DURING the late expedition (1865-6) to Palestine, the remains of several undoubted 
Jewish Synagogues were examined, and it is proposed in the following paper to give 
some account of their arrangement and construction as shown by the existing ruins. 
The synagogues visited, nine in number, are situated, in the district north of the Sea 
of Galilee, at Nebartein, E] Jish, Kefr Birim, Meiron, Um el Amud, Irbid, Tel Hum, 
and Kerazeh. Some other remains of the same description were said to exist in 
the hills above Tyre, but that part of the country did not come within the work of 
the exploring party, 

In choosing sites for the synagogues in the different towns, the builders have by 
no means selected the most prominent positions. That at Nebartein lies below the 
old town ; at Meiron a site has been excavated in the rocky side of the hill; and at 
Irbid the building is awkwardly situated, in the lower part of the town, some dis- 
tance down the northern slope of the hill, which has been partly cut away for it. 
Little is left of any of the synagogues, The stone has been carried away for more 
recent erections, and with the exception of Irbid, Tel Hum, and perhaps Kerazeh, 
they have not been made use of by the races who have occupied Palestine in later 
times. Those at Tel Hum and Kerazeh have possibly been turned into churches ; 
that at Irbid, where the door is on the eastern side, has been used as a mosque, 
The entrances to the others are at their southern ends, which would have obliged 
a Moslem on entering to turn his back on Mecca: this seems to have rendered 
them unsuitable for this purpose. 

The buildings are always rectangular, having the longest dimension in a nearly 
north and south direction, and the interiors are divided into five aisles by four rows 
of columns, except in the small synagogue at Kefr Birim, where there have been 
only two rows of columns and three aisles. The masonry of the walls is well built 
and solid, of native limestone; the stones are set without mortar, the beds and joints 
being ‘chiselled in’ from two to five inches, and the remainder rough picked; the 
exterior faces are finely dressed, but the backs are left rough, more readily to take 
the plaster with which the interiors seem to have been covered, and of which some 
traces remain at Tel Hum. Great attention was paid to the heights of the several 
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courses, in the hope that some clue might be obtained to the length of the cubit or 
other measure used by the masons; but they proved to be very unequal, no two in 
the same building being alike. 

With the exception of Irbid, where the form of the ground necessitated a 
different construction, the entrances are at the southern end, an arrangement hardly 
expected, as every Jew on entering must have turned his back on Jerusalem. The 
entrances are three in number, one large doorway opening into the centre aisle, and 
a smaller one on either side; the small synagogue at Kefr Birim has only one 
entrance. The doorposts have peculiar architrave mouldings, the details of which 
may be seen in the plans and photographs. Those at Meiron and Kefr Birim are 
identical, and those at Irbid are of the same character. The doors have all been 
folding ones, with socket hinges, closed by bars on the inside. In the large 
synagogue at Kefr Birim, which is used as an Arab house, the modern doors are 
hung in the old fittings. On the lintels over the doors there is much variety of 
ornament. At Nebartein is an inscription in Hebrew, and a representation of the 
seven-branched candlestick, similar to, though of rougher workmanship than, the 
well-known one on Titus’s Arch, and identical with one found in the catacombs at 
Rome. At the small synagogue at Kefr Birim is another inscription, and some 
defaced sculpture, which evidently represents two animals lying down, one on either 
side of an open flower, possibly intended for the Paschal Lamb. At the large 
synagogue at Kefr Birim is a wreath with two lambs defaced in the same manner, 
and above this a moulding with a well-executed scroll of vine-leaves with bunches 
of grapes, and at one end a vase, perhaps the pot of manna. At Kerazeh, Meiron, 
and Irbid, the architrave mouldings of the doorposts have been carried round the 
heads of the doors. At Tel Hum, on one lintel is what appears to be the pot of 
manna, and on either side of it something like a reed, which may possibly be 
Aaron’s rod. The sculpture on the main lintel is too much destroyed to distinguish 
its subject : on the top, cut in low relief, is a garland held up in several loops, over 
which are flowers. Above the centre door at Kefr Birim there is a semicircular 
relieving arch, with several mouldings carried round its face. It is the only instance 
in which a doorway remains entire; but the others, judging from a curious slab 
found at Tel Hum, were in the same style, and it seems probable that the orna- 
mented blocks uncovered at Kerazeh were situated immediately over the lintels of 
the doors in place of such arches. 

At Kefr Birim there is a sort of porch with a sunk court in front of the entrance, 
and there appears to have been a similar one at Meiron. In the former synagogue, 
above the plain face of the enclosing wall, runs a small projecting moulding, 
corresponding in height and position with the abacus of the capitals of the porch ; 
and as fragments identical in character were found at Tel Hum, Irbid, and Meiron 
it seems to have been used in all the buildings. Above this moulding is an archi- 
trave, of which there are also remains at Tel Hum and Meiron. It cannot be 
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certainly determined what was above the architrave. At Tel Hum and Um el 
Amud a number of slabs with different floral ornaments were found, which appeared 
to have formed part of a frieze, and at the former several portions of a heavy cornice 
of peculiar shape, which may have run above the frieze. The style of decoration of 
the Tel Hum synagogue is so different in most respects from that of the others, 
that it would be hardly fair to take it as a general example; and no fragments of 
cornice were seen at any other place. 

The floors of the synagogues are paved with slabs of white limestone. The 
arrangement of the columns is the same in all. The intercolumnar distances are 
excessively small ; but it is difficult to say whether this arose from want of construc- 
tive skill or from an attempt to assimilate the buildings to something of the same 
kind in the Temple at Jerusalem. There is one striking peculiarity to be noticed 
that the two corner columns at the northern end invariably have their two 
exterior faces square like pillars, and the two interior ones formed by half-engaged 
columns.* 

The capitals are various. At Tel Hum and Kerazeh they are Corinthian, and 
the fillet round the neck has a pretty rope moulding. On the Tel Hum slab Ionic 
only are shown; at Irbid there are Corinthian and Ionic; and at El Jish, Kefr 
Birim, Meiron, Um el Amud, and Irbid, a peculiar description of capital, which 
seems to be of pure Jewish growth. At Tel Hum and Meiron a number of blocks 
of stone were found which evidently went from column to column, and received the 
rafters of the roof. Their faces have architrave mouldings, and the soffit is also 
ornamented ; the rafters, judging by the spaces left for them, Shin. deep by aft. 
wide, were of large size; but this would be necessary if the roof were flat and 
covered with earth. It may be objected that there is no large timber near; but 
the description given by Josephus of the fleets on the Lake shows that in his day 
there was no difficulty in procuring a good supply. This flat roof, with thick 
earthen cover, which seems also to have been adopted for the private houses at 
Kerazeh and other places in Palestine, is perhaps one reason for the closeness with 
which the columns are placed to each other. It is still used for nearly all modern 
Arab houses, and is the best adapted for keeping out the intense heat of the sun. 

In the front of the large synagogue at Kefr Birim there are two small windows 
for lighting the interior; but whether there were others at the sides, and whether 
this was the usual mode of admitting light, there ate not sufficient remains to show. 
A table is given at the end showing the interior dimensions, intercolumnar distances, 
heights of columns, etc., in ‘the different synagogues, for the sake of convenient 
comparison. 


Nebartein.—Of this synagogue a portion of the western and southern walls 


* These double columns or pillars have been found, occupying exactly the same position, in every known 
synagogue. The employment of columns of this kind was not, however, confined to Jewish synagogues ; they 
o¢cur in Roman or Greco-Roman buildings, ¢.g., the gymnasium at Pergamos. 
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and four pedestals remain zz s¢éu. Probably the surrounding wall might be traced 
by excavation, but men would have to be brought from a distance to do this. 
There are several shafts of columns, but no capitals, The lintel (Photograph 
a 66) with the inscription lies half buried a few yards from the southern 
end.* 

El Jish—There are here only fragments of columns, lintels, capitals, etc., 
built into the walls of the vineyards and houses; they are readily recognised as 
portions of a synagogue, from the character of the mouldings and the presence of 
the peculiar pedestals of the corner columns of the northern end. 

Large Synagogue, Kefr Birim (Photographs 67 and 68).—This is 
the most perfect remain of the kind in Palestine. The southern face, with its three 
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doors, though much shaken, is nearly entire. There is part of a porch, and by a 
small excavation the course of the surrounding wall was traced. Two of the 
columns at the northern end are zz sztu. The court in front of creat synacocue at 
the entrance is sunk 15in. below the ground line, and is reached KEFR 'SIRIM. 
by three broad steps. oa8 | 

Small Synagogue, Kefr Birim.—The doorposts and 
lintel, on which is the Hebrew inscription (see Memoirs, vol. i. 
p. 222, and Photograph No. 69), are still standing, and there are a 
two pedestals 7 situ. By excavation the foundations of the main 9. 20 20 20 Sorecer 
walls were uncovered. This building appears to have had only two rows of 
columns and one door. In the interior are remains of pedestals, columns, and 
capitals. 

Meiron (Photograph No. 71).—The site for this synagogue has been ex- 





* A paper cast or squeeze of this inscription was brought to England, and submitted to the late Mr. Deutsch, 
but unfortunately his notes have been mislaid. 
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cavated in the eastern slope of Jebel Jurmuk, so that the western side and the floor 
are of solid rock. On the floor can be traced the position of the lines of columns 

by the raised step left to receive the pedestals. The centre door 
Dome and one of the side ones are almost perfect. The mouldings on 
them are identical with those at Kefr Birim. 

Um el Amud.—Excavations at this synagogue showed that 
there is only one of the corner columns of the northern end 
remaining dv situ and part of the wall. Many fragments, of a kind 
of frieze, similar to those at Tel Hum, were found, and a lintel 
with two rudely-carved lions on its face, but it is doubtful, however, 
whether the latter formed part of the synagogue. 

Irbid, ‘Arbela’ (Photograph No. 63).—This building is on the right bank 
of Wady Hammam, on the side of the hill which slopes steeply down towards the 
north. The ground has been cut away to receive it, and as this prevented the 
construction of an entrance at the southern end in the usual way, one was placed 
on the east, where portions of two doorways remain. The floor is sunk.below the 
level of the ground, and is reached by a descent of three steps, two of which are 
continued round the northern end, forming benches or seats. Several pedestals are 
in situ. This building was at one time used as a mosque, the mihrab of which is 
still perfect, and perhaps also as a church, if one may judge from the varied style 
of the capitals. Ionic, Corinthian, and other capitals of a very much later period are 
mixed up amidst the ruins in inextricable confusion, Excavations were made in 
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the interior to disclose the plan of the synagogue. 

Tel Hum, ‘Capernaum’ (Photographs No. 53-57).—The whole of the 
surrounding wall of this synagogue was uncovered, and a number of pedestals were 
found i situ. It appears to have been rather better finished than the others, and to 

cet have been ornamented much more profusely. The capitals 

eg core sap oe are of the Corinthian order, and there are remains of a heavy 
cornice and frieze. The exterior was decorated with pilasters, 

» the only instance met with in this class of building. On the 
| eastern side is a later addition, the walls of which have dis- 
eee? Gee appeared down to the plinth course. It consists of a rectangular 
building, having three entrances on the north side and one on the east, if the 
exterior was ornamented with pilasters similar to those on the synagogue. 
There is no doorway connecting the two buildings, and the walls meet with a 
straight joint, those of the later addition abutting on and hiding the corner 
pilasters of the original construction. During the excavations a portion of a 
curious slab was found, on which is represented the face of some large building, 
possibly a synagogue. The front, as here shown, has ten columns or pilasters with 
Ionic capitals set on a plinth course. Two of the pilasters form the jambs of the 
door, which has a circular head and ornament like those found entire at Kerazeh, 
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and in fragments at Irbid and Tel Hum. The door is slightly open and is panelled, 
The entablature, which runs above the columns, is carried round the arch of the 
door. Mixed with the aébris were found several remains of a much later date, 
which may have been added if the synagogue was ever used asa church, There 
are no traces of a mihrab or of its ever having been turned into a mosque. 

Kerazeh, ‘Chorazin’ (Photographs Nos. 49-52).—There is little left here 
except two pedestals 2 situ, a portion of the wall and fragments of capitals, etc., 
with some well-cut circular niches which appear to have gone over the doors, The 
remains of the building are entirely of black basalt of great hardness, and the 
labour of cutting the finely-chiselled capitals and niches in this must have been 
extreme,” 


C. W. WILSON, R.E. 
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The number of known examples of synagogues in Palestine is eleven ; besides 
these there are three doubtful specimens, which may have been synagogues, making 
the total number fourteen. By dealing first with the three doubtful specimens the way 
will be left clear for a consideration of the date of these interesting buildings. The 
only specimen that does not occur within the limits of Galilee is that on Mount 
Carmel, described by Lieutenant Conder, at the ruin of Kh. Semmaka. Two lintels 
were found, one still resting 2 s7¢u on its stone door-posts. The mouldings resemble 
those common in other synagogues, being carried back on the lintel in the peculiar 
T-shaped beading clearly seen in the synagogue at Meiron. Lieutenant Conder 

* This paper was written in 1866 and published in the ‘ Quarterly Statement’ for 1869. In consequence of 
absence from England I have been unable to embody the information of Lieutenant Kitchener, R.E., with 


regard to the synagogue at Sufsaf and other points.—C, W. W., March, 1881. 
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describes this principal doorway as being the eastern door, which is peculiar. The 
only other known example of the entrance being on the east is at the synagogue at 
Irbid, and there this position was rendered necessary by the fall of the ground on 
which the synagogue was built. 

Part of a colonnade was observed, the pillars being about the same dimensions 
as those usual in synagogues. The second smaller lintel has two lions carved upon 
it, with a cup between them; this is another peculiarity, as on all the other 
synagogues where carved figures occur they seem to have been on the principal 
lintel or upon all three. There is no other example known where the side-door 
lintels were thus ornamented and the principal door left bare. 

The second doubtful synagogue is at Kh. Taiyebeh, not far from Shefa ‘Amr. 
A single double column and some pieces of ordinary columns were observed in the 
ruins of a small building, too much destroyed to be at all intelligible in its present 
condition. Excavation here might lead to the discovery of a synagogue. The 
third is the ruins at Belat, where the peculiar double columns again occur at both 
ends of a long colonnade. It was described by me in ‘Quarterly Statement,’ 
October, 1877, p. 166, and the only photograph of these interesting remains is now 
in the Palestine Exploration Fund series. Though this building has some points of 
resemblance to synagogues, it is not, in my opinion, one of that class of buildings. 
In the first place it is longer and narrower than any known synagogue, the want of 
mouldings on the architrave, the archaic form of the capitals, and the general 
appearance of the building, seem to point to a much earlier date than that at which 
the synagogues were erected. The aisle or passage between the columns is made 
wider than in synagogues, and there is only one specimen (the small synagogue at 
Kefr Birim) where only two rows of columns occur. There is no sign of a southern 
doorway, though there is some reason to suppose that the entrance was in the 
centre of the eastern side, which is, as before pointed out, unlike the generality of 
synagogues. On the eastern side of this building there are the remains of buildings 
enclosing a courtyard containing a large well that resembles such as one would 
expect to find of a monastery or castle. The situation, on the top of a very com- 
manding, steep, and narrow ridge, difficult of access, is unlikely to have been the 
site of an important town, of which there are no traces. From these considerations 
I am led to the supposition that we have here one of the most perfect and earliest 
specimens of a temple dedicated to some deity worshipped on this ‘high place,’ and 
attended by a number of priests or votaries who were lodged in the surrounding 
buildings. To its isolation in this, the wildest part of the country, is probably due 
its preservation up to this time. 

It seems probable that from this and other specimens of the same class then 
existing, the architects copied those peculiar double columns that are always found 
terminating the colonnades in synagogues. 


Another fact pointing to this view of the case may be derived from the enormous 
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monolithic double columns of red granite now lying in the ruins of the cathedral at 
Tyre. These were certainly not made for the cathedral, as all the interior decoration 
of that building was of white marble. They must have been taken from some 
building, or, more probably, were found lying, half covered with sand, on the site, 
when the cathedral was about to be built, and, from their great size and beauty, 
were used in that building by the Christians, who did not know their pagan 
origin. 

We then come to the question, Were they not used in a synagogue formerly on 
this spot? If so, the Jews of that time were able to import from a distant country, 
probably Egypt, larger monoliths of more beautiful marble than any other race had 
been capable of bringing to the country. In no synagogue has any marble been 
found ; the hard limestone of the country is always used, and the columns and door- 
posts, though of monoliths, are nothing like the stupendous size of these enormous 
blocks of granite. It appears to me that these columns are the remains of a very 
early and most magnificent temple, dedicated to some unknown deity. The 
remains at Belat (within sight) appear to have been an offshoot and probably a copy 
of this temple. What mysterious religion was inculcated at these places there is no 
evidence to show. : 

If it is allowed that synagogues were copied from an earlier form of temple, 
much additional interest is added to the study of the details of these buildings. 

The known examples, as stated in order of their preservation, would occur 
thus : 


Large synagogue at Kefr Bir‘im. 
Synagogue at Meiron. 

i Irbid. 

Small synagogue at Kefr Birim. 
F Synagogue at Tell Hum. 

m Kerazeh. 

. ; Nebratein. 
Small synagogue at el-Jish. 
Synagogue at Umm el ‘Amed. 
Large synagogue at el-Jish, 
Synagogue at : Sifsaf. 


I have very little doubt that there were also synagogues at Tiberias and Sasa. At 
both there are traces, but not sufficient evidence without excavation to say for 


certain that they are those of synagogues. 


The whole area covered by these syna- 


gogues is very small; only a little larger than Rutlandshire. . 
This shows how local the Jewish influence was in the country when these 


synagogues were built. 


A striking characteristic of these buildings is their 


similarity in plan and detail of ornamentation ; at all of them the same class of 
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mouldings are observable; and in many cases they are identical, even when cut out 
of the hard basalt as at Kerazeh. No modifications were allowed, and the niches 
of this specimen are even more elaborately carved than in other cases. The capitals 
show some variation, being Corinthian, Ionic, and with simple mouldings; but all 
these forms occur in the synagogue at Irbid, and cannot therefore be taken to show 
different dates. These points seem to show that they were all built at nearly the 
same time, and that no later specimens were attempted. Thus we arrive at the 
conclusion that the Jewish influence which gave rise to these buildings was both 
extremely local and short-lived. 

In the New Testament synagogues are frequently mentioned as occurring 
commonly at all towns and villages: at Jerusalem, John xviii. 20, Luke xiii. 11 ; 
at Nazareth, Luke iv. 16; at Capernaum, Matt. xii. 2, John vi. 5, Mark i. 23, Luke 
vii. 5 ; Synagogues in all villages, Matt. iv. 23, xiii. 54. The question then is, are 
these ruins the remains of the synagogues there mentioned ? 

In the ‘Bible Dictionary,’ on Synagogues, under the sub-head ‘Structure,’ it is 
stated : ‘Its position was, however, determined. It stood, if possible, on the highest 
ground in or near the city to which it belonged.’ This is not what is found as 
characteristic of these ruins. Major Wilson, R.E. (‘Quarterly Statement,’ No. 2, 
p37), states: in choosing sites for the synagogues in the different towns, the 
builders have by no means selected the most prominent positions.’ 

Returning to the ‘Bible Dictionary,’ we find: ‘And its direction, too, was fixed 
—Jerusalem was the Kibleh of the Jewish devotion. The synagogue was so con- 
structed that the worshippers as they entered and as they prayed looked towards 
it (Vitringa, pp. 178 and 457).’ The existing remains have, with one exception, at 
Irbid, where the ground would not allow of this arrangement, their doors on the 
southern side, so that every Jew entering would have to turn his back on Jerusalem. 
The ark, if there was one in these synagogues, must therefore have been kept at 
the northern end, and the Jews would therefore pray with their backs to 
Jerusalem. 

We know besides how abhorrent to the Jews were the figures of animals ; yet in 
these synagogues we find them prominently carved in stone in six out of the eleven, 
and they probably existed in the others and in greater quantities than those already 
noted, but have been destroyed by the Mahommedans as contrary to their 
religion. 

It may therefore be said that they differ vitally from the known form of the 
earlier synagogues, as well as from the tenets of the earlier Jewish religion, and yet 
there can be no doubt that they are synagogues ; the Hebrew inscriptions and the 
sacred Jewish symbols carved on the lintels prove it. 

Milman’s ‘ History of the Jews,’ bk. xix., gives an account of the establish- 
ment of the Patriarchate of Tiberias after the fall of Barcocheb as less than 60 years 
after the war under Hadrian. 
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Before the close of the second century after Christ, the Jews present the extra- 
ordinary spectacle of two regular and organised communities : one, under a sort of 
spiritual head, the Patriarch of Tiberias, comprehending all of Israelitish descent 
who inhabited the Roman empire ; the other, under the Prince of the Captivity, to 
whom all the Eastern Jews paid their allegiance. 

The Sanhedrin was re-established under Simon, son of Gamaliel, and five others, 
who were named by Judah, son of Bavah, secretly, before he was slain by the 
Romans; these were Judah, son of Ilai, Simon, son of Jochai, R. Jose, R. Elasar, 
R. Nehemiah, and R. Meir. 

The foreign communities of Jews at Rome, and in the whole of Asia Minor, 
acknowledged at once the authority of the Patriarch, and either came to live in the 
district or sent alms to their spiritual head. 

The Romans recognised the Patriarch of Tiberias, and by their moderation 
granted him many indulgences; he was empowered to appoint his subordinate 
ministers and apostles, who visited all the colonies of the Jews in distant parts, and 
also to receive from his despised brethren an annual contribution. By this kind 
treatment and by the influence of the foreign Jews, who had been completely 
naturalised to the language and customs and partially to the religion of the people 
with whom they dwelt, the Jews of Palestine became tractable to Roman rule and 
Roman customs, and developed their great characteristic love for commercial 
_ pursuits which has ever since been typical of them. 

Thus the colony round Tiberias became very powerful, and under Antoninus 
Pius, 138-161 A.D., some additional privileges were accorded to them, such as the 
permission to perform the rite of circumcision. 

Synagogues were at this time erected in the villages belonging to the colony, 

and it seems probable that they were erected in imitation of the great works of that 
emperor in Syria. 
- At the beginning of the third century they were in high favour with the 
Emperor Alexander Severus ; this emperor was even called the Father of the 
Synagogue, and this name may have been given him from his influence over the 
erection and architecture of these buildings. 

At this time the most celebrated of the rabbinical sovereigns, Jehuda the Holy, 
had ascended the Patriarchal throne, which was then at the height of its power, 
and after his death its glory sank. Milman describes its fall: ‘The small spiritual 
court fell like more splendid and worldly thrones, through the struggles of the 
sovereign for unlimited sway and the unwillingness of the people to submit even to 
constitutional authority. The exactions of the Pontiff, and of the spiritual 
aristocracy, the Rabbins, became more and more burdensome to the people. The 
people were impatient, even of the customary taxation. Gamaliel succeeded 
Jehuda, Jehuda the second Gamailiel.’ 

Falling rapidly as Christianity arose, we find the two powers in frequent 
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collision in later times. A last flicker of life was given to the community under 
the Emperor Julian, the apostate. His proposal, in 360 A.D., to rebuild the temple 
on Mount Moriah, gave the Jews an immense impulse; they flocked to Jerusalem, 
but the signal failure of the enterprise gave the last blow to the power of the com- 
munity, and the Patriarchate became extinct in 414 A.D. 

We thus find that there was a powerful body of Jews established at Tiberias, 
receiving contributions in money from the Jews of the whole Roman Empire; even 
the Babylonian Jews, under the Prince of the Captivity, acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Patriarch of Tiberias, about the year 180 A.D.; and also that this power was 
under the protection of the great builders and restorers of temples in Syria, 
Antoninus Pius and Alexander Severus. The existence of the power of this com- 
munity was also very short-lived ; one century, or almost the life of one man, 
Rabbi Jehuda the Holy, appears to have been its limits. 

It seems, therefore, almost a certainty that these emperors inspired and aided 
the erection of these synogogues, and that they were built by Roman labour ; per- 
haps the same as restored the temple at Baalbek and built the Temple of the Sun 
at Kades. The Jews themselves, having taken to commercial pursuits, were unable 
to perform work of this sort, and by using Roman workmen obtained much finer 
results than we are led to think they would themselves have been capable of. The 
architecture of these buildings bears out this view of their erection. The dressing, 
size, and nature of the masonry is certainly Roman, so much so that the Temple 
of the Sun at Kades has been mistaken for a synagogue. No synagogues of the 
same kind have been found in other countries, though there were many in Babylon 
and in the colonies of the Jews, and this type has never been perpetuated in later 
works ; no tradition of the Jews appears to have lingered that this was the proper 
form of a synagogue, and we have seen how many points of their religion were dis- 
regarded in their design and ornamentation. We may therefore suppose that they 
were forced upon the: people by their Roman rulers at a time when they were 
completely submissive to that power, and that directly they were able, they deserted 
such Pagan buildings as a disloyalty to their religion. It has been stated that 
Rabbi Simon, son of Jochai, was the founder of these buildings ; it is related that 
he built with his own money 24 synagogues in this part of the country ; but putting 
aside the immense riches one man must have possessed to be able to build so many 
beautiful temples, from what we know of this Rabbi he was a most fanatical teacher 
of the law, and during a public debate bearded Rabbi Jehuda, who was praising 
the Romans, and abused them roundly. For this he was adjudged by the Romans 
to have forfeited his life. This great scholar could therefore hardly have erected 
so many buildings in violent contradiction to so many points of the religion he 
guarded so jealously. 

From these considerations I consider the date of these synagogues to be 
between the year 150 A.D. and 300 A.D. 
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Some points of interest, such as the formation of the court in front of the great 
Synagogue at Kefr Birim might be mentioned. In this case the court was formed 
two bays wide, and the total length of the front of the synagogue. The pillars are 
on pedestals, and are as high as the building ; they support an architrave with 
simple mouldings, and from a peculiar portion of this architrave that I found, I am 
led to suppose that over the centre bay, opposite the great door of the synagogue, 
the architrave was carried up toa point. This must have been a striking feature 
in the building, and is a very peculiar formation ; it may have been copied from 
the gate Tadi of Herod’s temple, which is described as having been of this nature 
in the Talmud. The corner pillars of this porch or court were of the peculiar 
double form seen at the corners of the colonnades in the interior of all synagogues. 

H. H. KITCHENER, Lieut. R.E. 
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PART. Lia, 


The Peasantry of Western Palestine. 





THE FELLAHEEN. 


‘EASTERN life’? has become with us in Europe almost synonymous with a life of 
romance, poetry, houris, and flowers, of gorgeous raiment and matchless steeds, of 
jewels and luxury. What can be more romantic—in print—than the tameless son 
of the desert, free as air, chivalrous as Bayard, mounted on his priceless mare, re- 
turning from a successful onslaught on his foes, to lay the spoils of shawls from 
Khorassan and Kashmir, silks from Damascus, and gold filigree work from Cairo, 
at the feet of the dark-browed maiden whose gazelle-like eyes have caused more 
havoc in the desert than ever did the arrows of Abu Zayd the invincible? Are not 
the pearls of the harem said to be peerless in beauty and grace, and their wondrous 
loveliness to overpower the senses like the air heavy with scent of orange-flowers 
and jessamine beneath their own sunny sky? Have not the ‘Arabian Nights’ 
taught us that rubies as big as pigeons’ eggs, and pearls the size of raspberries, are 
common, while gold is dross to be scattered broadcast to gaping crowds by the 
princes of Islam? Alas! that truth, with one stroke of a realistic pen, should 
destroy this dream of poetry. Let us see the Bedawin as they are. Living under 
hair-tents, in squalor, ‘lth, and ignorance, their chivalry degenerates into simple 
freebooting ; their priceless mares are—erceptis excipiendis—scragey, thin-chested, 
drooping-flanked beasts, capable, by some peculiar provision of nature unknown to 
the horse of civilisation, of going long, wearisome journeys with little water and less 
food ; their pace, however, is little more than 34 miles per hour, and if pressed they 
soon fail. The Bedawin’s dark-eyed love is perhaps not ugly at twelve years old, but 
at twenty she is perfectly hideous, and looks forty. From earliest girlhood she is 
brought up as a hewer of wood and drawer of water. For the first seven or eight 
years of their lives, all the children play about the ragged tents in happy community 
of ideas with the kids and lambs, puppies, chickens, calves, and camelets. After that 
they tend the flocks ; at ten or twelve the girls marry ; and the boys, so soon as they 
are grown up, leave all toil to the women and children as unworthy of their manly 
dignity. A successful foray raises them in the social scale, as a grand coup on the 
Bourse or Stock Exchange does in more civilised lands. Though wealth be power 
everywhere, it is nowhere more potent than in the East, where competitive exami- 
nations and compulsory education are equally unknown, Still, a good word may 
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be said for the Bedawin in districts where contact with Europeans has not spoilt 
them. They are then hospitable after their fashion, always offering a meal to the 
passing traveller; and though they will do their best to overreach and cheat in 
making a bargain, yet, once the affair settled’ and their word given, a breach of faith 
is seldom, I may even say never, known. 

As to the veiled beauties of the harem, we must trust to the perhaps somewhat 
ex parte descriptions of European ladies, and such stray glimpses as chance may 
show. Neither description nor glimpse carries out the ideas of loveliness implanted 
by the ‘Arabian Nights, and one who has lived in the native quarters of Eastern 
towns will be well aware that the fair sex is cursed with a most vile shrewish 
tongue, and makes use of undiluted Billingsgate on the slightest provocation, in 
tones which force themselves to be heard by all the neighbours. 

But to turn to the fellaheen. From earliest infancy they are brought up in utter 
ignorance ; they are never children—the merry laughter and sports of European 
childhood are here quite unknown. At three years old they are little men and 
women, with wonderful aplomb. Tiny dots scarcely able to toddle may be seen 
gathering khobbayech (wild mallows) for the evening meal, and when they have filled 
the skirts of their one wee garment, will trot home as sedately as though the cares 
of life were already pressing heavily on their shoulders. I have seldom in this 
country heard a genuine laugh from man, woman, or child ; the great struggle for 
existence seems to have crushed all but fictitious mirth. 

The fellaheen boys—very rarely the girls—take charge of the flocks and herds 
till they are old enough to consider themselves men. Thus exposed to all weathers, 
they are as hardy as their charge; but if attacked by sickness, one is as little cared 
for as the other, and chronic coughs, fevers, rheumatism, and ophthalmia are the» 
consequent results. 

The physical and mental degradation of the women, who are mere animals, 
proletari@, beasts of burden, cannot but have a most injurious effect upon the 
children. The foul language in common use by men, women, and children, but 
especially the latter, is startling. 

A father’s pride in his children is little better than that of the beasts for their 
offspring ; he has no care for their improvement in any way, and consequently they 
grow up utter savages, never corrected for faults nor praised for doing well—often 
the reverse—and ignorant to the last degree. Besides this, the children are spoilt, 
and have their own way completely ; if thwarted they abuse their parents and elders, 
who merely return the abuse with interest. More than once I have had a sick child 
brought for me to doctor, but on the little one’s objecting to have eye-lotion admin- 
istered, or even to be closely looked at, the fond parent would remark, ‘It doesn’t 
like medicine, then ; it shan’t have it, then, and send the little wretch away, looking 
upon me with horror and indignation for suggesting a slight correction. 

Privacy is absolutely unknown. Anybody’s business is everybody’s business. 
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If any transaction, private quarrel, or discussion be going on, everyone present puts 
in his or her word. Hence, in villages where there are two factions, brawls ending 
in bloodshed have not unfrequently arisen out of petty disputes between women 
and children. For private talk it is common to see two or three men seated under 
a tree in an orchard or olive-grove, where there is no possibility of being over- 
heard. 

The fellaheen are, all in all, the worst type of humanity that I have come across 
in the East. The ’Ammarin and Lyathineh of Petra are perhaps greater ruffians, 
being beyond the reach of troops, but they are known to be lawless plunderers, and 
the traveller expects the worst from them. The fellah is totally destitute of all 
moral sense ; he changes his pledged word as easily as he slips off his ada; robbery, 
even when accompanied by violence and murder, is quite in his line, provided he 
can do it with little fear of detection. To one who has power he is fawning and 
cringing to a disgusting extent; but to one whom he does not fear, or who does 
not understand Arabic, his insolence and ribald abuse are unbounded. As an in- 
stance, I may quote the fact that, when we were taking observations from Beit ’ur 
el Foka, the men were servile and deferential before me, but a few days later one of 
the non-commissioned officers and a native servant rode past the place, and were 
abused in most scurrilous language by the children, who were egged on to it by 
their elders. 

I am well aware that this slight though far from hasty sketch will seem over- 
coloured to many whose acquaintaince with the country is but that of a holiday 
tourist; but a more intimate contact with the people and knowledge of their lan- 
guage would soon modify any favourable ideas based upon their picturesque 
vagabondism, and the transient skin-deep civility produced by a backshish. The 
fellaheen themselves have often said to me, with that implied exception in their own 
favour so characteristic of the semi-savage: ‘All the fellaheen are liars—poor men 
always are ; we know that the Franks always speak the truth, but our people never 
do.” The Syrian proverb, ‘Lying is the salt of a man,’ is characteristic. 

Naturally the fellah is not wanting in intelligence ; the boys in the towns show 
considerable aptitude for learning till they reach the age of thirteen or fourteen, after 
which they advance no further. The very early marriages doubtless conduce to 
this. Still, under a well-regulated system of education, what natural good points 
they possess would be fostered and encouraged, and in two or three generations the 
people might be developed into something useful. There is no class corresponding 
with our landed gentry or large farmers to whom they can look for assistance, and 
whose interest it is to help them. Thus, till some radical change be effected, little, 
if any, amelioration in their condition can be looked for. 

The other day I was witness to a characteristic little scene. Some four or five 
soldiers were at the village of Dayr Kadfs collecting the poll-tax on goats. One 
man either could not or would not pay, so the soldiers began to tie his hands to- 
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gether, preparatory to taking him off to prison. While they were thus engaged, 
one of the bystanders rushed in and dealt the prisoner several shrewd knocks on 
the head with a heavy stick, abusing him loudly meanwhile, and urged the soldiers 
to beat him, to which one of them complied by prodding him with the heavily ironed 
butt-end of his lance. I asked the reason of this fellah’s behaviour to his fellow- 
villager from some men who were looking on in a most nonchalant way. ‘Oh,’ 
they replied, ‘ that’s his brother, who beats him to make the soldiers believe that he 
has no share in refusing to pay the tax.’ It struck me asa curious way of showing 
brotherly affection. 

The houses of the fellaheen are generally miserable huts, dark, dirty, and com- 
fortless ; in the mountains they are built of stone, or mud and stone combined, and 
generally roofed with bits of rough timber, on which bushes and a couple of feet of 
soil are laid. These roofs require careful rolling at the beginning of the rains 5) 1 
this is not done, the water sinks in and causes them to collapse. Inside the house 
there is no furniture beyond a few rush mats, or, if the man be well off, a carpet 
and some /ehafs (cotton quilts). A very limited number of pots, pans, and jars 
serve for cooking. They seldom eat meat except at the ’Ayd el Kebir (‘Great 
Feast’) or when an animal has to be killed to prevent its dying a natural death. 
The bread is generally made of millet or barley, rarely of wheat ; this, with milk in 
the forms of eben (sour milk), sem (clarified butter), and cheese and eggs, forms the 
chief part of their food. In the poorer districts wild mallows (&hobbayzeh) and 


other herbs form an important item. 
C. F. TyYRWHITT DRAKE. 
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SyRIAN Troglodytes inhabit the old caves in common with their cows, sheep, and 
goats. The entrance is usually a smooth-dressed passage cut in the rock, about 
34 to 4 feet wide, open above, and descending either by an inclined plane or 
shallow steps to the doorway of the cave, which is 4 feet by 2} feet. The walls of 
the cave itself are seldom smoothed ; in shape it is circular or oval, and rarely 6 feet 
in height.- The centre is occupied by the cattle, while the portion reserved by the 
human part of the community is marked off by a line of stones, and sometimes 
assumes the form ot a mastabah, or slightly raised narrow dais. The manure is 
carried out every morning, and deposited in a heap just so near as not entirely to 
block up the gangway. The state of the cave after a heavy downpour of rain, 
which contributes some 6 inches of water to the general Augean uncleanness, the 
_ slimy damp of the walls, the mosquitoes, the vermin, the reek of men and beasts, 
makes an ordinary English pigstye a palace by comparison. And yet the indolent, 
able-bodied rascals, dignified by the title of reasonable beings, who own this byre, 
are too lazy to build themselves huts, but prefer using the caves bequeathed them 
by the Hebrews and heathen of old, and lounge over the hills with their herds, or, 
rolled in their addas, snooze in some sheltered nook without a thought or an aspira- 
tion beyond cramming their stomachs with crude wild herbs, or gathering a few 
piastres by hook or by crook, but, most important, with the least possible exertion 
to themselves. These men are often too indolent to turn an honest shilling by 
acting as guide for two or three hours, but will make their miserable women and 
children tramp ten, fifteen, or more miles in the day to and from market, to sell a 
bundle of dry stalks, called by courtesy firewood, a skin of milk, or a few eggs, 
worth in all sixpence or eightpence. The cave-dwellers, I must, however, allow, 
are sunk but little lower than their house-sheltered brethen. Their wants are few, 
and their means of supplying them equally scanty. 

The goods and chattels of a modern Horite may easily be catalogued—say, some 
twenty or thirty sheep and goats and four or five head of cattle, a half-starved dog, a 
couple of wives and half a dozen children, a pair of donkeys and a rusty gun, a few 
skins to hold milk, an earthen jar or two, a quern, perhaps a couple of tazzas of 
common pottery, rarely of tinned copper, to drink /eden (soured milk) out of, a 
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primitive plough and ox-goad, the woodwork being of home manufacture, and the 
iron share and spike the handiwork of itinerant Vawwar (gipsies) ;* and these, 
with a few bits of hair-cloth, which serve as wraps, bedding, or sacks for grain, as 
occasion requires, complete the list. Wild herbs, especially mallows (khobbayzeh, 
a general food for the poor in North Africa, Syria, and Palestine), millet-bread, and 
various preparations of milk, form his chief diet, which is varied only by flesh when 
the rusty flint or matchlock succeeds in knocking over a partridge or gazelle, crow 
or hyzena, or when the throat of some sickly goat must be cut ‘to save its life.’ 
Beef is almost unknown in Palestine, and not at all appreciated, as none but 
diseased beasts or those past work are slaughtered. A man once said to me, by 
way of showing that hyzena’s flesh was fair, though not, first-class food, ‘It’s very 
like beef’? In the villages, poultry, eggs, and pigeons were common, though the 
former are rarely eaten ; olives, aids (grape-treacle), barley, or sometimes wheaten 
bread, are added to the above list. 
C. F. TYRWHITT DRAKE. 


* These people, who are found all over the civilised or semi-civilised world, from South America to Siberia, 
still retain their original (one of the East Indian) dialect, and always follow the same trades—tinkering, 
dancing, weaving, baskets or chairs, horse-dealing and chicken-stealing, palmistry, and general knavery. 


THE ARABS IN PALESTINE. 


THE labours of numerous explorers, and especially of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, have thrown much light on Biblical archeology and topography, and many 
memorials and souvenirs have been found which help to make us in some degree 
familiar with the old world of Bible times ; but of the country and its inhabitants 
as they are at present, it is not too much to say that but very little is known, 
especially as regards the light that may be thrown by them. upon the past. Tt is 
to this modern Palestine—the Palestine of the Arab, as it may be called—that the 
following observations refer, and they have been made in the hope of showing how 
the attentive study of it may serve to light up and explain many a dim and misty 
page in the history of the Palestine of old. 

The Biblical texts have been worked at by successive generations of commen- 
tators, until all that could be got from them has been extracted, and the periodical 
return of certain exegetical combinations shows that the series is complete, and the 
question, so far as they are concerned, exhausted. Next to the important facts 
which may result from future excavations, there are, in my opinion, two things re- 
quired to lift Biblical archeology out of the vicious circle in which it has a tendency 
to turn, and to give it uew life—viz., a thorough investigation of the writings of the 
various Mohammedan authors in the original Arabic text, and an exhaustive study 
of the manners, customs, and traditions of the sedentary fellaheen of Judea. For 
both, a knowledge not only of literary Arabic, but also of the vulgar tongue, is 
absolutely necessary. 

Up to the present time very little information as regards Palestine has been 
derived from Arabic historians and geographers ; with the exception of four or five, 
and those not the most useful for our purpose, they have been almost entirely 
neglected. This is a mistake, for they contain a whole mine of valuable indications 
which may put us on the path of great discoveries, especially of the topographical 
kind, by adding to the chain of traditions the link, so difficult to seize, which con- 
nects the actual names with the latest evidence of the authors of antiquity. An 
example taken from my own experience illustrates this, and affords a striking con- 
firmation of one of my recent discoveries of this nature. 

Biblical students have long been familiar with the name of Gezer, the city whose 
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Canaanite king Horam was defeated by Joshua, and which became the western 
limit of the territory of Ephraim. Assigned with its suburbs to the Levites of the 
family of Kohath, it had the rank of a priestly city, and its primitive inhabitants, 
though spared by the Israelites, were massacred by one of the Pharaohs, who took 
the place and gave it in dowry to his daughter, King Solomon’s queen. The 
Hebrew monarch reconstructed Gezer, which was certainly a place of great strategic 
importance, as is shown by the considerable part it played during the struggles of 
the Maccabees. 

Much information as to the position of the city exists. We learn from many 
sources—the Hebrew books, the Apocrypha, Josephus, Eusebius, Jerome—that it 
was situated not far from Beth-horon, in the region of: Jabneh and Jaffa, on the 
confines of the territory of Azotus, about 4 Roman miles from Emmaus, the site of 
which has been satisfactorily fixed at the modern Amwas. It is rare to find such 
precise indications of the position of any Palestine city, and yet the identification 
of Gezer remained up to 1870 one of the stumbling-blocks of commentators, and 
one of the /acune of Biblical topography, the more to be deplored since, in addition 
to the interest of the place itself, the discovery of its site would give the key to the 
junction of the territories of Dan, Judah, and Ephraim. Many conjectures have 
been hazarded. Most commentators, in despair, and supported by a superficial re- 
semblance of names—a mrage which too often deceives explorers not familiar with 
Semitic tongues—placed Gezer at the village of Yazoor, west of Jaffa, and quite 
close to it ; and though both philology and history were agreed that this identifica- 
tion could not be sustained, it was virtually accepted, no examination of the country 
producing any better solution of the problem. It was my privilege, however, 
to succeed where others had failed, and that too without ever having seen the 
place. 

As an astronomer finds in space the position of an unseen planet, I marked on 
the map the exact spot where Gezer would be found, and a subsequent visit only 
confirmed the previous conclusion. Nor was this result due to exceptional penetra- 
tion or sudden inspiration. It occurred in the most natural way in the world, and 
was an application of the method just indicated. 

In reading the Arab chronicler Mejr ed Deen, a writer known chiefly through 
certain very incorrect extracts given by M. du Hammer Purgstall, I lighted on an 
incident which took place in Palestine in the year 900 of the Hegira. The chronicler 
is speaking of a skirmish between a party of Bedaween brigands and a governor of 
Jerusalem named Jan Boolat, in the district of Ramleh, and in the course of the 
narrative he says—and this was the point that arrested my attention—that the cries 
of the combatants reached as far as the village of Khulda (now well known), and 
were distinctly heard at another village called Tell el Jezer (the Hill or Mount of 
Jezer). Now the word Jezer corresponds exactly with the Hebrew Gezer, especially 
if the initial letter is pronounced soft, as in Egypt ; and the tract of country was 
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just the one in which to look for the lost site. But, unfortunately, all the maps that 
I consulted were silent on the place, whose existence was nevertheless thus posi- 
tively asserted, and corroborated by an Arab geographer of the thirteenth century 
of our era, Yakut, who speaks of Tell el Jezer as a strong place in the district of 
Falestin—z.c., Ramleh. On consideration, it was clear that Tell el Jezer, being 
within hearing of Khulda, could not be very far from that place, even allowing the 
Bedaween a more than ordinary power of lungs. I therefore set to work within a 
limited radius, and after some search discovered my Gezer at less than 3 miles from 
Khulda, close to a village figuring in the map as Aboo Shusheh. Here I found 
the site of a large town presenting all the characters of a stronghold, and answering 
to every one of the required conditions. But it was not without trouble that the 
accuracy of my calculations was thoroughly established ; for the name of Tell el 
Jezer, though familiar to the inhabitants of Aboo Shusheh, of which village the 
Tell forms a part, was quite unknown to the people of Khulda, their neighbours, to 
whom I at first addressed myself. But just as I began to despair of success, an old 
peasant woman told me that it was at Aboo Shusheh that I must look for Tell el 
fezer 

This, as I may almost call it, accidenta! discovery, which I announced at the 
time to the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, and which was received with 
some incredulity, met with the most unexpected confirmation four years afterwards 
—viz., in 1874, when, on revisiting the spot in the service of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, I discovered at Aboo Shusheh, in the exact locality I had fixed upon 
as the site of Gezer, bilingual inscriptions in Greek and Hebrew deeply carved upon 
the rock, with the Biblical name of Geser written in full, and repeated twice, and 
marking without doubt the priestly limit, or Sabbatical zone, which surrounded the 
place. 

It is needless to insist upon the inappreciable value of these inscriptions, the 
correct reading of which is now agreed on by the leading savanis both of England 
‘and France, and which constitute undoubtedly one of the principal monuments of 
Jewish history. It will be sufficient to mention the principal gains they furnish to 
Biblical knowledge. They enable us, first, to know exactly what was the Sabbath- 
day’s journey of the New Testament ; secondly, to establish in a decisive manner 
the position of the city which was the dowry of Pharaoh’s daughter ; and thirdly, 
to fix the boundaries of Dan, Ephraim, and Judah. And, more than this, they 
justify in a most unexpected manner the use of the inductive method hitherto 
pursued in Biblical topography, and supply a written authoritative testimony 
which may serve to throw great light on other identifications obtained by the same 
method. 

This one example is enough to show how far a single line of a third-rate Arabic 
writer may lead us. 

But it is not Arabic texts only that must be consulted in order to advance the 
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study of the Bible—it is even more important to examine the traditions preserved 
by the resident fellaheen. I do not mean by this a few questions put to stupid and 
suspicious peasants as to the name of village, ruin, or valley, but close, minute, 
methodical observations of the manners, customs, legends, and superstitions of 
these peasants. Interrogation is in Palestine the worst of all possible means for 
getting at the truth. The art of questioning Arabs consists in knowing when to 
shut your mouth and keep your eyes and ears open—listening so as to draw them 
on to tell stories, and thus gradually extracting information, while carefully ab- 
staining from asking questions calculated to suggest ideas to minds so credulous 
and so easily influenced. 

The illustrious Robinson and his successors often made the happiest use of oral 
traditions for topographical purposes. We must, however, bear in mind that this 
fount of information, abundant as it is, if drawn upon daily, will in time diminish ; 
and, what is more serious, that its purity is often troubled by the suggestions of im- 
prudent travellers, which a new-comer inexperienced in the character of the natives 
is liable to consider as so many spontaneous recollections and genuine traditions. 
If to this source of error, which reminds one of Antony’s mystification by Cleopatra, 
when he caught a salt-water fish in the fresh waters of the Nile, we add the want of 
philological knowledge in the questioner, of which many a pleasant instance might 
be cited, it is easy to understand that unlimited and exclusive credit must not be 
accorded to information acquired by a method which needs peculiarly delicate 
handling. There is something else to be got out of the fellaheen besides a 
mere list of names, and it is to this point that I would invite the attention of 
travellers. 

Few countries are more travelled in than Palestine, and in few are the manners 
and customs of the people less known. We may truly say that the population of 
Oceania, of the extreme East, of Central Asia, of India, of Egypt, and even of the 
Bedaween tribes beyond the Jordan, are now more familiar to us than that of this 
little corner of the earth, so often trodden by European travellers. Tourists, pilgrims, 
and savants pour into the country, but all, nearly without exception, for different 
reasons neglect to notice and to render any account of the only thing which is en- 
tirely fresh and untouched—the natives of the place. The reason of this may 
chiefly be found in the mode of travelling to which the European is condemned in 
Palestine. Nearly invariably he has to hand himself over to the mercy of the in- 
evitable dragoman, an obstructive animal peculiar to the social fauna of the Levant, 
combining the functions of interpreter, maitre d’hétel, guide, and courier, whose 
acquaintance he has probably already made in Egypt. There, however, it mattered 
little, for not even a dragoman can spoil the effect produced by the splendour and 
magnificence of the temples and tombs of the Pharaohs. But while on the banks 
of the Nile he is kept in his place asa servant, in Syria he becomes a master, and a 
despot. An amusing picture might be drawn of the misfortunes of those who have 
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become the prey of these gentry, but I will merely mention the great drawback to 
their presence—viz, that it hinders all direct contact with the peasants, and has the 
effect of a scarecrow on the suspicious people, whose confidence is of supreme value 
to the investigator. 

The Frank traveller passes through Palestine, along the beaten track, with an 
indifferent glance at the characteristic mien of the men, and a more approving one 
at the dignified bearing of the women as they walk light and erect beneath their 
heavy loads. He notices, too, perhaps, the picturesqueness of the costumes ; and, 
when he has learnt from his dragoman that these are fellaheen Arabs, he is charm- 
ingly satisfied with the completeness of his information. Little does he suspect 
that he is in daily companionship with a race which, rude and rough as it is, affords 
the historian a study of the very highest interest. 

The peasants of Judza are commonly said to be Arabs; and I am willing to 
admit that they are so in the sense that they speak Arabic. But we must under- 
stand what is meant by this vague and deceptive term which is applied to so many 
distinct races and the heterogeneous remains of so many peoples. Since the pre- 
dominance of Islam, the whole system of Semitic nationalities has followed the 
irresistible tendency to unity resulting from the pressure of linguistic conformity 
and political necessity ; and all its numerous divisions, small and great, have poured 
their waters into this Arab lake, and have converted it into an ocean, in. which 
every confluent loses its name. Looking at this immense Arab sheet, which 
extends beyond our sight over Asia and Africa, we may well say, ‘It is a sea.’ 
But it is the duty of science to inquire into the origin of this collective reservoir ; 
and to track to its source, if need be along its dry bed, each one of its tributary 
streams. 

The race which occupies Judza, especially its mountainous part, a sedentary 
and not a nomadic onc, with customs of its own, and a language full of peculiarities, 
is not, as I have before had occasion to state, that of the nomad hordes who came 
‘from Arabia with the Caliph Omar, and who are for the most part settled in the 
towns. The odd popular prejudice which obstinately believes that the Mussulman 
Arabs, who became masters of Syria after the defeat of the Greek troops, took 
altogether the place of the original inhabitants of the country, and are, in fact, the 
people whom we find there now, cannot be too strongly combated. No such change 
resulted from the Mussulman conquest ; and it is important to insist on this point 
because it throws a remarkable light, at an interval of more than 2,000 years, on 
the conquest of Canaan by the Beni Israel, or ‘Children of Israel, as they are 
called in Deuteronomy. 

The Mussulman Arabs, who founded their empire on the ruins of the Byzantine 
and Persian kingdoms, intentionally left untouched the civilisation which they found 
already installed and in use. They only added one thing—a dogma—or, to use a 
less positive term, a religious enthusiasm: and while strong enough to take every- 
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thing, were at the same time wise enough to destroy nothing. Conquest was to 
them a means of gaining easily at the point of the sword the power of sharing in 
the enjoyment of wealth and prosperity which, if left to themselves, they could have 
made no use of. They carefully abstained from meddling with the complex 
institutions of the Lower Empire. Masters of the marvellous, and to them incom- 
prehensible, mechanism whose fascinations had excited their envy, these historically 
recent races and their successors declined to touch a spring which they were 
incapable of regulating, and thus the great pendulum set in motion by the impulses 
of Rome and Byzantium peacefully continued its oscillations under the Caliphate, 
and still continues them, marking with gradually sieiaenile force the already 
numbered hours of the Empire of the East. 

Arab civilisation is a mere deception—it no more exists than the horrors of 
Arab conquest. It is but the last gleam of Greek and Roman civilisation gradually 
dying out in the powerless but respectful hands of Islam. A civilisation, be it 
remembered, cannot be produced spontaneously, or improvised, any more than can 
a patrimony ; it is the hereditary accumulation of living forces—a treasure formed 
by the hoarding of ages, which a robber may take ina moment and dissipate in a 
day, but which his whole life would be insufficient to create. But the Arab con- 
querors, parvenus though they were, without a history and without a past, respected 
everything—administration, science, and arts—-only turning everything to their 
own profit. They even went so far as occasionally to grant the privileged holders of 
this intellectual monopoly a concession, which, to the army, enlightened only by the 
flame of fanaticism, must have cost much—viz.,a truly admirable religious liberty. 

The basis of all finance being the revenue of the soil, it is the first business of a 
conqueror to reassure the vanquished by allowing those who have always cultivated 
the ground to continue doing so. And this the Mussulman conquerors, who, as 
regards agriculture, knew no soil but the sand of the desert, and no tools but the 
point of the lance, with rare good sensedid. They retained in Syria the cultivators 
of the land in the same way that they retained the cultivators of arts and of know- 
ledge. This arrangement was acquiesced in more readily by the peasantry than by 
the townspeople, though the latter made but a faint show of resistance. In fact, 
the whole population accepted by a large majority, not only the language of their 
conquerors, which was somewhat akin to their own Semitic dialect, but also their 
religion, in which they saw a slight but attractive resemblance to their own vague 
Christianity. 

Of this phenomenon, however, a still earlier example may be cited in the history 
of Palestine. For who were the peasants whom the Mussulmans found on their 
entrance into Judza, and who have become the fellaheen of our days? Were they 
Jews? The wars of extermination waged by Vespasian, Titus, Trajan, and Hadrian, 
and the persecutions of the Christian emperors, left not one stone upon another of 
either political or ethnic Judaism ; they made it a ¢adula rasa, and cast the débris 
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to the four winds of heaven. Jewish tradition, properly so called, is for ever lost in 
Palestine, and all the Jews now found there have, without exception, come to the 
country at a comparatively recent date. Were they Greeks? We know for certain 
that, during the period that elapsed between the dispersion of the Jews and the 
appearance of the Arabs, the villages of Judza were occupied by a population 
speaking a Semitic dialect. If, then, these peasants were neither Jews nor Greeks, 
what were they? I answer that their origin may be traced to a far earlier period, 
and that if we examine into the question we shall find very strong proof that the 
Mohammedan conquest was almost the literal repetition of the more ancient in- 
vasion of Joshua. The analogy between the two events is very striking ; in both 
we have a people conquered and enslaved by masses pouring in from nearly the 
same regions, and impelled by the same necessities. 

Nomads like the first Mussulmans, and imbued like them with the irresistible 
force of religious conviction, the Israelites burst over the Promised Land, attracted 
by its natural wealth and by a civilisation, the existence of which may be inferred 
from the Biblical writings. In some parts of the country they speedily obtained 
a footing, though in others they encountered a more obstinate resistance than the 
Mussulmans did, the federative system of the Canaanites lending itself better to a 
prolongation of the strife, and the political conditions being different. 

The problem of the permanent occupation of the country received the same 
solution as in the later invasion; the chief thing in both cases being to secure the 
proper cultivation of the ground, This fact has led to the remark, in itself a just 
one, that the Mosaic legislation was founded on agriculture. But shepherds could 
not have transformed themselves in a single day into agriculturists ; they must at 
first have made those who understood it produce for them the fruits of the land 
which they had divided into tribe territories and family fiefs. It is true that they 
expelled from the country certain turbulent clans who, notwithstanding their forced 
submission, for a long time exercised on the intruders a pressure not unsalutary ; 
and who finally, with characteristic elasticity, came back after the disappearance of 
the Jews to the places whence they had been driven. But the new occupants were 
obliged, whether they wished it or not, to allow the bulk of the primitive inhabitants 
to remain in the country ; and the precautions of all sorts taken by the Jewish 
lawgiver to prevent the vanquished and the conquerors from mixing, lest the 
religious belief of the Jew should suffer by the contact, is itself a proof that they 
lived together side by side. That the aborigines, after troubling the religion of 
Israel a long time by their pagan superstitions, should end by adopting it, and by 
being mingled though not confounded with their conquerors, was natural enough ; 
and opinions are still divided as to which of these two races, allied in speech, 
abandoned its own dialect and adopted that of the other. 

The union was, nevertheless, not so complete as to prevent the Assyrians from 
easily picking out for deportation the families of pure Israelite race, and thus 
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depriving the country of its foreign aristocracy, while they left on the soil the 
serfs by whose labour it could be made to render tribute. For great empires did 
not carry on war for the barren pleasure of destruction (a pleasure insufficient even 
for barbarians), but to augment their wealth ; and it is evident that such partial 
colonisation as that of Samaria would have been insufficient to repeople Palestine. 

The unstable amalgam of races which, on the return from exile, endeavoured 
to reconstitute itself into a nation and even acquired some cohesion under the 
energetic rule of the Hasmoneans, could not escape falling to pieces when brought 
into contact with Greek influences. The Hellenizing spirit against which those 
who were Jews by descent and conviction had to contend, and which found 
partisans even among them, marks the commencement’ of this dissociation. It 
made continual progress under the Herods, and was completed when the very name 
of Jew was struck out of the book of nations by the hand of Rome. Graeco-Roman 
paganism had only to show itself in Syria to be accepted and loved. Endowed 
with a plastic tolerance which embraced with astonishing ease the religious forms 
of other nations, sometimes pouring itself into their moulds, sometimes melting 
down their monstrous idols and remaking them after its own images, this 
paganism—this extra-biblical monotheism of antiquity—brought with it, to those 
who welcomed it with rapturous submission, but one reforming element, that of 
zesthetics ; it exacted but one sacrifice, that of ugliness ; imposed but one dis- 
cipline, that of pleasure, and one dogma, that of taste ; and introduced but one 
revelation, that of the beautiful. Full of consideration for the religions which 
accepted its seductions, it exercised no violence except upon those which resisted 
them. The ancient Syrophcenician divinities, to adopt the term used in the 
Gospels, willingly consented to inhabit temples of exquisite architecture, where the 
only conditions of entrance were a Greek costume, and the assumption of one of 
the many names and attributes in the rich pantheon. Then it was that, under the 
stimulating action of the breeze from Greece and Italy, the dried-up flora of Semitic 
mythology burst into a thousand new perfumes and colours. Palestine had a large 
share in this reawakening, and from Dan to Beersheba regenerated polytheism soon 
obscured the very recollection of the austere law of Jehovah. 

The political triumph of Christianity crushed this growth. The land where the: 
seed of the Crucified Sower had so marvellously fructified ; where grew the first 
ear of that corn which was to be multiplied infinitely, and to furnish the religious 
needs of the world for centuries with the bread of the Spirit; the nursery of a 
creed whose cradle was a tomb, and whose flag a gibbet—this little land became 
the object of a special adoration, a kind of topolatry, when the Church mounted 
with Constantine the throne of the Czsars, and assumed the imperial diadem, after 
having worn so long the martyr’s crown. > 

So great was this love of holy places, and so passionate the desire to expiate 
the cruel mysteries of which they had been the theatre, that during the whole 
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Byzantine period Judea was overrun by monks, and transformed into one vast 
convent. Everywhere local paganism had to give way to Christ returning as a 
master to the land of His birth; but, as a final protest against the persecution to 
which they submitted, the pagans, driven out from their temples, now transformed 
into churches, took refuge in the schisms and heresies of which Syria was always 
the grand manufacturer. 

At this troubled period, while the country was agitated by the conflict between 
the new propaganda and the old beliefs, a new element appeared on the scene. 
Islam is in fact a form of Christianity, most schismatic, most heretical if: you will, 
but still Christianity, for many a sect of so-called Christians differs more than 
Mohammedanism does from certain established axioms of Christianity. The new 
dogma, Christian in doctrine, Jewish in ritual, made up of laws and regulations 
suited to the wants of wandering Arab tribes, owed its escape from the ignominious 
extinction which befell similar sectarian creeds to certain political causes. The 
secret of its wonderful success was that it placed itself in opposition to Byzantium, 
and became the heart and soul of the struggle against official Christianity. This 
it was that gave it strength and life, and enabled it to rally to its side those popu- 
lations who had only renounced paganism and accepted Christianity under com- 
pulsion, and who welcomed the Mussulman conquest, and the supremacy. of the 
{aith of Islam, as a means of protesting against the politico-religious tyranny from 
which they had suffered. 

These Aooffars—an appellation derived from their living in efrs, the Arabic for 
villages, just as the similar term paganz is derived from the Latin pagi—would have 
returned to their old heathen creeds when once withdrawn from the Christian 
yoke; but on this point the Mussulmans were inflexible; they tolerated the 
Christians and the Jews as being their own spiritual forefathers, but they had 
inherited against the pagans the implacable hatred which animated Christianity, 
_and which utter extermination could alone satisfy. ; 

Resigned Mussulmans under the Mussulman rule, bad Christians under the 
Christian rule, after having been fervent pagans and mediocre Jews, the land-tilling 
mountaineers of Judzea, sons of the soil and the rock, are ready to become afresh 
whatever their masters of to-morrow may demand, if only they are allowed to 
remain on the land. It is this extraordinary attachment to the soil which 
has made and still makes them willing to endure everything rather than 
leave it. 

If this race has thus been able to resist, or rather to survive, conquest ; if this 
stratum of humanity has been unchanged by the other strata which have been laid 
upon it, a fortiori has it been little affected by the many ephemeral invasions, the 
human deluges, which have overrun Palestine from time to time. The wave swept 
away everything that tried to stop it, but could make no impression on this imper- 
meable stratum over which it ran foaming, and which emerged intact as soon as it 
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had passed. The invasion which most resembled a conquest, and at one moment 
threatened to reverse the destinies of Palestine, was the occupation of the Crusaders ; 
but it was too shortlived to have any effect on the Arab ways of thought and 
feeling already impressed upon the people. It merely left here and there what 
may be called an anthropological trace of its passage; and the yellow hair and 
blue eyes which sometimes even at the present day the astonished traveller may 
see beneath a Bedaween kefeeyeh or a fellah turban, are the sole legacy of the 
Crusader to the people of Syria. 

I have, therefore, arrived at the conclusion that the fellaheen of Palestine, taken 
as a whole, are the modern representatives of those old tribes which the Israelites 
found settled in the country, such as the Canaanites, Hittites, Jebusites, Amorites, 
Philistines, Edomites, etc. In what proportion these various tribes are now repre- 
sented, and whether they were preceded by a still older autochthonous population 
—Ankim, Horites, etc.—are questions which, in the existing state of science, it 
would be useless to enter into. But though this race, or rather conglomeration of 
races, which may be designated, for want of a better, by the vague title of pre- 
Israelite, still survives beneath its Mohammedan exterior, it has not remained 
uninfluenced during the lapse of centuries by the many events and circumstances 
that have happened in Palestine. Each successive change in the social and political 
condition of the country has more or less affected it in various ways ; and we must 
not be surprised, when studying the fellaheen, at finding Jewish, Hellenic, Rabbinic, 
Christian, and Mussulman reminiscences mingled pell-mell and in the quaintest 
combinations, with traits which bring us back to the most remote and obscure 
periods of pre-Israelite existence. 

It is very difficult to sift this farrago, and determine to what epoch each part 
belongs ; the more so because chronology, the perspective of history, is as entirely 
ignored and even hated by the popular mind, as was ordinary perspective by the 
primitive artists, and the difficulty is increased by the fact that the same tradition 
has often—like those re-stamped coins which are at once the joy and the despair of 
numismatists—received impress after impress from the successive coiners who 
have left their effigies on Palestine. 

Although criticism is at present unable thoroughly to analyse these complex 
products, we must not cease collecting them, remembering that all the changes in 
a tradition are in themselves the surest proof of its antiquity and of its spontaneous 
development. It may be that in ascertaining the difference between the written 
story and the legend we may be able some day to calculate, by a sort of ideal 
triangulation, how far they are both from the truth. Meanwhile science is fortunate 
in having ascertained the fact that there still exists in Palestine, not only some 
remains of the old Semitic polytheism—as I urged six years ago in the Revue de 
Instruction Publique, and which no one will deny now—but also that there are 
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relics, still to be recognised, of Biblical tradition, just as in our fairy tales are found 
fragments of the Aryan mythology. 

~ The astonishing way in which the peasants have preserved the names of places 
is a good instance of this, and is also a proof in favour of the argument that they 
themselves are unchanged. It is worthy of remark in passing that the e¢iuic name 
—that is, the name by which the zwhadztants are known, and which is derived from 
the locality—is very often more archaic in form than the name of the place itself. 
There are many examples of this interesting fact which may prove very useful in 
testing the accuracy of proposed identifications. 

The tenacity with which old religious customs have been kept up is another 
remarkable circumstance. Not only have the fellaheen, as Robinson conjectured, 
preserved by the erection of their Mussulman £wddehs, and their fetishism for 
certain large isolated trees, the site and the souvenir of the hill sanctuaries and 
shady groves, which were marked out for the execration of the Israelites on their 
entry into the Promised Land, but they pay them almost the same veneration as 
did the Canaanite ooffars, whose descendants they are. These makoms, as Deuter- 
onomy calls them, which Manasseh rebuilt, and against which the prophets in vain 
exhausted their invectives, are word for word, thing for thing, the Arabic makams 
whose little white-topped cupolas are dotted so picturesquely over the mountain 
horizon of central Judea. 

In order to conceal their suspicious origin, these fellah sanctuaries have been 
placed under the protection of the purest Mohammedan orthodoxy, by becoming 
the tombs or shrines of sheykhs, welys, and nebys—elders, saints, or prophets— 
deceased in the odour of sanctity. But there are numerous indications of their 
true origin beneath this simple disguise. For instance, the name given to them is 
often the same as that of the locality, and is not merely a simple name, but a per- 
sonification, or deification, if 1 may say so, of the place itself; for many legends 
show that, in the eyes of the peasants. the neby or prophet has given his own name to 

“the place. . 

* This celose connection of names and places is found in the Pheenician and 
Canaanite mythology, which is remarkable for the number of its local divinities, 
and it helps to explain why Moses, not content with ordering the destruction of 
the pagan sanctuaries, insisted upon the abolition of the names (Deut. xii. 3). A 
methodical search for these makams is, therefore, of the greatest importance, 
because their names will enable us to fix the site of cities of which not only the 
ruins, but the very remembrance has disappeared. 

Another point of religious resemblance is the worship of female divinities which 
we know was common among the Canaanites, and is still practised, many modern 
kubbehs being consecrated to women. In certain cases there is duality : the wely, 
or the neby, being venerated in conjunction with a woman, who passes generally 
for his sister or his daughter. This relationship, originally conjugal, which has 
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been changed by the Mussulmans into one of consanguinity, offers an equivalent 
of the sexual symmetry of those Phcenician couples so clearly brought to light by 
M. de Vogiie. 

Many of these sacred places are open to ithe sky, and nearly surrounded by a 
wall of stone—a veritable Zavam. Others are in natural or artificial caverns. One 
evening, for instance, I was most positively refused permission to stable my horse 
in a grotto consecrated to Sheykh Madkur, because the wely would infallibly have 
shown his displeasure by killing the beast. The Aboo N’sair venerate, not far from 
Mar Saba, a great stone—Hajar ed Dawaére—which they say was once metamor- 
phosed into a camel in order to carry across the desert the father of their race. 
This practice of worshipping an animated stone—the dety/e—is confirmed by certain 
modern practices analogous to those formerly in use—e.g., the liturgic unction 
which is still performed with henna over the porch of a kubbeh, the fellaheen 
touching the lintel respectfully, and asking the wely for destoor—i.e., permission to 
enter. Some even avoid profaning the threshold by stepping over instead of on it, 
like the worshippers of Dagon when entering his temple. 

These rustic sanctuaries are crowded with rude er-voto offerings ; and the sacred 
trees, loaded with rags tied to their branches by pious hands, are familiar to every 
traveller in Palestine. In the kubdehs are placed lighted lamps, a practice alluded 
to in the sixth chapter of the Book of Baruch: while the various points on the 
surrounding hills whence the makam is visible are marked by meshdhids, small 
pyramids of stone which are the mergamas (acervi Mercurii) of Proverbs xxvi. 8. 

The fellaheen attribute to these local divinities a supernatural power of working 
miracles altogether contrary to the principles of Islam. Not only do they adore 
but they dread these holy personages, and have for them that Aorror sacer which is 
the mark of true religious adoration. A makam is a place of inviolable sanctity. 
No one would dare to touch a thing or person on its sacred soil. An infidel may 
sleep there in perfect safety, provided he does not break through any of the re- 
quired religious observances. I have often, when travelling, for the sake of 
economy, without tent or baggage, taken advantage of this prerogative, and ex- 
perienced, after a long and fatiguing day, the delicious sensation—from an archzo- 
logist’s point of view—of passing the night on the bare but holy floor of one of 
these Arab sanctuaries, haunted and guarded by the shades of the Canaanite Baals 
and Ashtoreths. 

But the best proof of the religious character of this feeling, and of the deep 
hold it has upon the fellaheen, is to be found in the oaths most commonly used by 
them. The word Allah (God) is for ever on their lips, and the formula ‘wa haiat 
Allah, based upon the Hebrew hai Elohim, is used to attest truth or falsehood 
without the slightest hesitation. They swear fluently, and perjure themselves 
without scruple, by the light, by the life of their souls, by their heads, by the heads 
of their companions, by the Temple of Jerusalem (Haram esh Sheree f), by 
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the Sakhra, or sacred rock on which stood the altar, etc. ; oaths which were 
lavished with equal prodigality by the Jews, and bitterly censured by our Lord. 
But, and this is the remarkable point, if we wish to bind them by a serious oath, 
it is sufficient to make them take it on their local sanctuary, and then it is 
extremely rare to find them faithless or bearing false witness. 
Many other significant facts might be brought forward, such as the propitiatory 
sacrifices made by the fellaheen, the ceremonies attending which seem borrowed 
from the Phcenician ritual; their superstitions about the moon; the amulets, 
magical hands, the eyes of Osiris in Hebron enamel, made after the method of the 
Pheenician glass-workers ; their fetes, their parables, their tales, their old songs in 
strange Arabic, the peculiarities of their dialect, in which the vocalisation strangely 
resembles the Masoretic punctuation of Hebrew, etc. But I will pass on, without 
dwelling upon these, to one or two examples of what may be called veritable echoes 
of the Bible. ; 
Here is the history of Samson as it is told to-day at Sar’a, Ain Shemés, and 
Artoof—that is to say, on the very scene of the exploits of that hero: Aboo Meizar, 
called by some Abool Azem, but known to all under the name Shamshoun el Jebbar, 
originally of Sar’a, and brother of a certain Neby Samet, whose monument is 
shown in those parts, was purblind. In the Rumeyleh, the old name of a part of 
the city of Ain Shemés, stood a church. Aboo Meizar said to his compatriots, 
‘What will you give me if I destroy the church and kill the Christians? ‘The 
quarter of the revenue of the country,’ they replied. Upon this Aboo Meizar went 
down to the Rumeyieh, entered the church where the Christians were assembled at 
prayer, and, crying ‘Ya Rabb? (‘O Lord !), gave a great kick to the column which 
supported the edifice. Down it fell, burying beneath its ruins Aboo Meizar and 
the Christians. The inhabitants of Sar’a came to look for his body, and easily 
recognised it, because, as he had told them would be the case, he was stretched on 
his back, while all the Christians lay face downwards. His makam stands on the 
“very spot at Sar’a where they buried him; and the Sheyhk attached to its service, 
who residés at Beit Atab, still receives a quarter of all the olives grown between 
Deir Eban and Ain Shemés—indeed, a fellah who once refused to pay these addi- 
tional dues is reported to have pressed blood instead of oil from his olives—while 
it is even now a common saying among the old people of the village that ‘between 
Sar’a and Bayt el Jemal was killed Shamshoun el Jebbar.” It may be remarked, in 
passing, that this saying, if compared with the verse in the Book of Judges, which 
places the tomb of Samson between Zorah and Eshtaol, would tend to fix the site 
of the latter city, hitherto undiscovered, at Bayt el Jemal. Another fragment of 
this same legend has lighted on the head of a certain Neby Hosha, venerated at 
‘Eshou, not far from Sar’a. This Neby, born at Bayt Nabala, being one day pursued 
by a troop of his foes, the Kooffars, took refuge at Eshou, and crying, ‘It is here 


that I am doomed to die,’ sat down, threw his z#rvam over his shoulder, and expired: 
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A wooden sabre, with which he is said to have slain his enemies, is still shown at 
the makam at Eshou. This story may be compared with an incident in the travels 
of a Jewish pilgrim of the Middle Ages, Isaac Chelo, who saw at Sar’a the tomb of 
Samson, where they still preserved the ass’s jawbone with which he killed the 
Philistines. 
Turn next to the modern legend, in which are embodied confused but undoubted 
traces of the taking of Jericho by Joshua and the standing still of the sun. It 
varies in many curious ways from the Bible story, but the following is the pith of it 
as told to me in the Plain of Jericho: Not far from the site of the City of Palms 
are the ruins of the City of Brass, so called because it was once surrounded by 
seven walls of brass ; and a little farther off is the makam of the Imam Ali, son of 
Aboo Taleb, a sanctuary open to the sky, and the object of extraordinary venera- 
tion in the surrounding country. This city, then belonging to the Kooffars, was 
besieged by the Imam Aboo Taleb. Mounted on his horse Mezmoon, he made the 
round of the city and overthrew the seven walls of brass one after another by 
blowing upon them. Then began a terrific combat, and as the day was drawing to 
a close, and the infidels were about to profit by the darkness in order to escape, the 
Imam Ali cried out to the sun, ‘Return upon thy steps, O thou blessed one !? 
Immediately, with the permission of the Most High, the sun, which was about to 
set behind the mountain, came back to the east, whereupon the Imam Ali ordered 
his servant Eblal, who at that moment was on the opposite mountain, at the foot of 
which is now situated the makam, to sound the call for the morning prayer, and 
proceeded to complete the rout of the pagans with great carnage, and to utterly 
destroy their city, those who escaped the slaughter being annihilated by wasps. 
Since that time the two mountains which figure in the story bear respectively the 
names of the Mountain of the Return and the Mountain of Eblal the Muezzin. 
Lastly, listen to the tragic history of the Levite of Ephraim and his wife at Gibeah, 
This is how it was told me by an old fellah on the very place itself, which is still 
called Jaba: A Christian of Bethlehem was on his way, with his wife or his 
daughter, to Tayyibeh, and stopped, as night was beginning to fall, to sleep at 
Jaba. While they slept, certain men of the town came to the house and violated 
the woman, who was found dead in the morning. The Christian cut the corpse 
into two pieces, and sent one to Tayyibeh, and the other to Mukhmas, to the 
people of his own religion. These rose immediately. One band came from the 
east, the other from the west. The first, pretending to fly, drew the people of Jaba 
out of their town, and thus, caught between the two hosts, they were all slaughtered. 
The massacre took place in the plain called El Merj fil Moonka, between Jaba and 
the commencement of the Wady Bab esh Shab. To this day the wheat grows to a 
great height on this accursed spot, but produces no grain. 
These examples of what may be called: phantoms of the past are enough to 
show how much the peasant of Palestine, in preserving his own identity, has done 
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for the past history of his race and nation. But, living side by side with this 
obstinately conservative peasant, there is, paradoxical as it may appear, a class yet 
more conservative, who defend even more vigilantly, and guard with greater attach- 
ment, the ancient forms and beliefs—I mean the women. This curious circum- 
stance has often been remarked in other countries, but nowhere is it more strongly 
marked than in Palestine. There the women have continued to be the depositories 
of old memories which you would vainly seek for among the men. They are, in- 
deed, behind their husbands by several centuries; and the disdain with which a 
fellah, if you speak to him of certain curious customs among the women, replies, 
with a shrug of his shoulders, ‘ Shough/ nisoudn ? (‘Women’s affairs !’) is itself 
enough to show how true this is. 

It would be extremely interesting to examine closely these daughters of Canaan, 
to study their special customs, their funeral dances, their marriage and mourning 
songs, their prejudices, their peculiar legends, their habitual forms of expression, 
and a variety of other matters, down to the details of their toilet, which Isaiah 
denounces as the arsenal of idolatry. Besides, it is among the women—in the often 
charming patterns with which they tattoo themselves ; in the simple paintings with 
which their pious hands love to decorate the walls of the sacred monuments; in 
the marvellous embroidery of their veils and robes; in their elegant, shield-shaped 
dishes, made of coloured and twisted straw; in the forms of the vessels for water 
and grain, the fabrication of which has retained their monopoly ; in the patterns of 
their jewels and their painted boxes, which they have perpetuated religiously in 
the bazaars by refusing to buy any other kind—that we shall find what artistic 
traces yet remain of a people who never really possessed any art but of the most 
rudimentary kind. 

Ample indeed is the harvest which one might hope to reap upon this feminine 
soil. But unfortunately the explorer has to encounter the almost insurmountable 
obstacle of sex. Nothing is more difficult for a European than to associate in the 
slightest degree with the fellah women, although they do not, like the women of 
the towns,.cover their faces with a veil, but merely draw their long blue sleeve 
over the mouth. It is no question of modesty or morality ; these are sentiments 
which have always been, and are still, but little known in the East. It is rather an 
instinctive feeling of mistrust towards a stranger, than any shyness of him as a man. 
And yet they do not seem to avoid him designedly ; they will often readily render 
him small services, and address him as ‘my brother, and will willingly enter into 
conversation in certain cases; but let him make the slightest attempt to put any 
question, or betray ever so discreet an inclination to get behind the scenes, they 
take fright at once ata curiosity which they do not understand, and their confidence, 
gained for a moment, takes wing like a frightened bird. It requires a woman to 
approach this wild flock ; and a European woman prepared to penetrate, without 
the aid of an interpreter, into the—what shall I say ?—the harem of their ideas and 
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their traditions, would carry off a load of scientific plunder far more precious 
than anything to be found in the uninteresting seraglios of Constantinople and 
Cairo. 

There are in certain corners of the globe races which have had the unenviable 
privilege of undergoing no change, not even for the better. These the historian 
would like to preserve, for his own purposes, in their archaic integrity, as fields of 
study, if not of experiment, and as a kind of laboratory in which he could observe 
at leisure the phenomena of human evolution. But, unfortunately, or perhaps 
fortunately, such day-dreams are always destined to be upset by the progress of 
civilisation, which everywhere, sooner or later, sweeps away the ruins of the past to 
make room for the future. Palestine, so long spared, is already undergoing the 
common lot. A strong current of immigration from central Europe has for some 
time set in upon it, and a few years will do what centuries have not been able to 
effect. 

There is no time to be lost. Already the first note of menace has been sounded, 
and a projected railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem warns us to make haste and 
accomplish the laborious task of exploration, and perfect a complete inventory of 
the historic and scientific treasures of this unique country, before it has been deprived 
of every relic and memorial of the past. It will be too late when, on the spot 
where the cry of Rachel mourning for her children still lingers, we hear in mocking 
echo the shrill scream of the railway whistle, and the loud shout of ‘ Bethiéhem ! 
Dix minutes d’arrét! Les voyageurs pour la Mer Morte changent de voiture L 
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THE FELLAHEEN OF PALESTINE. 


Ir is impossible to live for any length of time in the Holy Land without being 
struck by the diverse character of its present inhabitants—that is to say, of the 
settled population, as distinguished from the pilgrims who annually resort to the 
Moslem and Christian sanctuaries. 

Not only in Jerusalem, but in the rural districts all over the land, the careful 
observer perceives that in this small country are collected together people of differ- 
ing creeds, and of various perfectly distinct races. Not now to dwell upon the 
peculiarities that mark the difference between Samaritans, Maronites, Druses, we 
pass on to those commonly classed together as Arabs, because the various dialects 
which they speak have been supposed to be ‘ Arabic, because they profess the faith 
of Islam propagated by Arabs from Arabia, and because of Oriental customs which 
they all have in common. 

The inhabitants of Palestine are divided into three very distinct classes. 

First, the Bedaween, ‘Arabs of the Arabs, who live in tents and roam the 
deserts. 

Second, the Fedlaheen, ‘Ploughmen,’ or agricultural peasantry, who live in 
villages, and are freehold owners of the soil which they cultivate. 

Third, the Bel/adeen, ‘Townsfolk,’ who live, and who have lived from generation 

“ to generation, in cities, generally in their own freehold houses. 

The first of these classes is fully entitled to be considered of Arab race. Many 
among the third class are also Arabs, being lineal descendants of the Arabs who 
came from Arabia as conquerors in and after the seventh century, and who settled 
in the towns, where we now find their children. 

But we had not been long resident in Palestine before we found various reasons 
for doubting whether those specified in the second class, the Fe/aheen, or peasantry, 
were Arabs at all. Both eye and ear began to note dissimilarities between them 
and the Arabs of the other two classes, those from the desert and those of the 
towns; and these differences were found in costume, features, stature, habits of life, 
and in speech. Nay, more, as we became better acquainted with the country, we 
found that, although known by the common name of Fellaheen everywhere, there 
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were, in reality, many perfectly distinct clans, or rather tribes, inhabiting the land ; 
and that these several clans could also be distinguished to some extent from each 
other. Their peculiarities were found, on,a nearer acquaintance, to be very 
interesting, and well worthy of investigation. 

Palestine is divided into districts, all existing independently of each other 
under the Turkish authority. The districts are after the Lebanon territory in 
the extreme north, and the Bekaa’ or plain between the western range and the 
Anti-Lebanon. 

(1) The country of the Metawileh. (2) The district north of Esdraelon. 
(3) The Jeneen District, including Northern Samaria. \(4) ‘The Mountain of 
Nabltis.” (5) ‘The Mountain of Jerusalem,’ including ‘The Mountain of Hebron.’ 
(6) The Gaza, or Philistine District. (7) The Plain of Sharon as far as the Bay 
of Acre. 

The Jordan Valley is chiefly peopled by wild Bedaween, and is, therefore, not 
included in the above districts. 

In the ‘ Jerusalem Mountain’ district the Fellah clans are the following :—Beni 
Hassan, Beni Zaid, Beni Kurrah, Beni Salim, Beni Malik, Beni Harith. 

Besides the Wadiyeh, or valley people, who are grouped around the Kedron 
Valley and its adjacent hills, the Beni Hassan on the south-west and the Beni 
Malik on the north-west were the clans with whom we came into most frequent 
contact in Jerusalem. We also saw a good deal of the Wadiyeh, of Siloam, Olivet, 
Bethlehem, etc. In travelling we became acquainted, more or less, with the other 
more distant clans, and we had abundant opportunities for observing that the 
Fellaheen do not, properly speaking, form a nation. There is among them neither 
coherency nor spirit of patriotism. Just as the wild Bedaween are divided into 
distinct and generally hostile tribes, so the Fellaheen are divided into clans 
governed by their respective sheikhs. They speak a common language; they 
possess a common religion ; their manners and their customs are generally the 
same all over the country. Yet of national unity there is absolutely none. They 
never combine for any purpose, excepting when occasionally some clans aid each 
other in their faction fights. They are all classed, it is true, under the two great 
divisions of Yemeny or Kais, wearing white or red as the badge of these parties ; 
but even then there is nothing among them approaching to the co-operation of 
patriots as a nation, ready and willing to join hand in hand for the mother country. 
The Turkish Government well understand this important fact, and take it into 
practical account in their method of ruling the land. This state of things is enough 
to explain, in great measure, the backward condition of the people at large. They 
have no national life. Every district lives in and for itself, and wages its own petty 
wars with its neighbours, but has neither interests nor action in common with any 
other. The people of the various districts differ considerably from each other in 
outward appearance, in character, and in speech. They resemble each other just 
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so far as to indicate descent from a common stock. They differ as the fragments of 
a nation may which has been broken up at an extremely remote period into distinct 
and hostile clans. All are Fellaheen, and yet all are apart from each other, inde- 
pendent, and commonly at enmity. 

Though they have with each other no national cohesion, the Fellah Arab clans 
cleave to the land with the tenacity of aboriginal inhabitants. No clan has fora 
long time overpassed the boundaries of its own district, and they show no disposi- 
tion todoso. The gradual decrease of population, moreover, renders it unnecessary 
for them to extend the limits of their territory. They cling to the hills and the 
plains where their fathers lived and died. Nothing but the strong arm of govern- 
ment can ever induce a Fellah to quit his native village, and this only for 
compulsory service in the army. From the moment that he finds himself drawn by 
lot under the rules of conscription, his one idea is how soon he may contrive to get 
back again. 

They reverence the Sultan as the Khalif of Mohammed, as their civil and 
spiritual sovereign, but they care nothing for the empire of Turkey. Many of them 
do not even so much as know the names of the villages a district or so from their 
own homes. They are influenced by no patriotism for Turkey. The very name is 
unknown to them. The empire as a whole has no name. The Government, whose 
seat is at Stamboul, and whose head is the Sultan, is called Dow/let el Osmanl 
(the Ottoman Government), whose rule is respected. But the phrase ‘ Belad et 
Trak’ (‘Country of the Turks’) is a popular term of contempt to mean ‘the 
world’s end,’ the remote cradle of the Turkish hordes that overran the East in 
the Middle Ages. Nevertheless, as above mentioned, the fellaheen are loyal to the 
Sultan. 

When Ibrahim, Pasha of Egypt, took possession of Syria for his father, Mehemet 

_ Ali, he had a good deal of trouble with the fellaheen in some districts, especially 
with those of Bethlehem, whom he found a very different kind of folk to the meek 
and dispirited fellaheen of Egypt. The sturdy mountaineers of Palestine had 
never been subjected to the iron hand of despotism by their Turkish rulers in the 
fashion that the Egyptians were governed, and many of them resisted Ibrahim 
Pasha, not only when first he occupied Syria, but at all convenient opportunities 
afterwards, 

In the outbreak of 1834 the fellaheen actually got possession of Jerusalem for 
a while. They entered by the sewer, from the south-east, and thus got (after some 
little difficulty in enlarging a passage for exit) into the Armenian quarter. They 
broke their way out into a house where there was a mill at work grinding corn. 
Subbuh Shokeh, one of the Bethlehem Fowagri chiefs, was one of the foremost to 
emerge. He seized the astonished miller by the throat and silenced him, while the 
rest of the band made good their entrance. There was great confusion in 
Jerusalem, for some time, but the regular troops of Mehemet Ali were in 
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possession of the citadel, and their cannon and musketry were too strong for 
the fellaheen. 

~ One of our own men, who had been therein service in the Egyptian army, used 
to tell with glee how effectually Ibrahim Pasha disposed of the fellaheen when he 
was encountered on the heights of Scopus with his troops and one or two field- 
pieces. Seeing a crowd of the hostile fellaheen, he would call his gunner, and, 
bidding him drop a shot or two among them, disperse them like sheep. But it was 
not always so. Though in mottal fear of cannon-shot, they would fignt well when 
it came to a hand-to-hand encounter, as the Egyptians found on more than one 
occasion when the fellaheen were only overpowered after.a fierce struggle. The 
men of Lifta and those of Bethlehem fought well before they were subdued. 

The introduction of the conscription was the measure which, above all things, 
embittered the fellaheen of Palestine against the Egyptians, and caused them to 
favour the restoration of Syria to the direct rule of the Sultan, whose milder rule 
they greatly preferred to the tyranny of the Egyptians. 

Fond of fighting as the fellaheen are when they can fight in their own fashion, 
and upon their own native mountains, they abhor being taken away from home to 
be put into the regular army, subjected to drill, and compelled to wear a uniform. 
Until lately the Sultan drew very few conscripts from Palestine ; indeed, in former 
years the attempt to levy ary considerable number of recruits would have caused a 
popular insurrection. We witnessed one of the earliest attempts at a levy after the 
Turks regained the direct rule in Palestine. A couple of regiments were sent down 
from the north to obtain conscripts in place of those whose time of service having 
expired, had been recently discharged. Great was the consternation among the 
natives, and yet the levy was in itself light enough. Very few were taken, and the 
term of service was only for five years. But the Moslem fellaheen did not come 
into market, and it was amusing to see, on the day that the regiments sent to make 
the levy arrived, while the troops were marching in at the Damascus Gate, north of 
Jerusalem, the fellaheen were running out in streams at the opposite Gate of Zion 
the moment that they heard the soldiers’ drums. Our two acquaintances, Khaleel 
of Lifta and his brother, owners of our camping-ground, came and sat down on our 
doorstep to take sanctuary, and implore protection from the soldiers. When told 
that it was wrong to refuse to serve their Sultan, the reply was, ‘On our head and 
our eyes be his service! He is our lord; but let us not go away as soldiers.’ 

One of the Sheikhs of Malhha brought his younger brother to the English 
hospital, and begged the doctor to cut off a joint of his thumb, in order to unfit him 
for service. On the doctor’s refusal the lad went out of the city, and actually laid 
his right hand on a stone and chopped off his thumb with his own khanyar (short 
sword worn by all the fellaheen). 

So great was the terror of the conscription, that we were told some 1,500 of the 
fellaheen had sought shelter (only for a time, of course) with the Bedaween on the 
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other side of the Jordan, having been met at Jericho by an Arab force which had 
encamped there to assist their flight. 

Our Christian fellahhah from Bethlehem fully shared in the joy of the Jerusalem 
Christians that their sons were ineligible. It was amusing to hear her by turns 
chuckling over and sympathising with the griefs of the Moslem mothers. Indeed, 
generally speaking, she agreed with her townsfolk, the Christian Bethlehemites, 
that the Moslems were altogether an inferior people, and worse off than they, who 
had ever in time of need their sure refuge in the powerful protection of their con- 
vents, ‘which may God continue to build up p 

After the Crimean War, and when the prestige and moral strength of Turkish 
government in Palestine had been considerably strengthened, conscription was en- 
forced more thoroughly. The men were chosen by lot, and great was the grief of 
those who were so unfortunate as to draw the fatal paper consigning them to service 
and temporary exile. 

But even then permission could be obtained to purchase substitutes, and the 
long-hidden hoards of money, accumulated during a lifetime of saving, buried away 
in the ground, were resorted to. It was astonishing to find what large sums a 
mean-looking fellah would command when engaged in the serious business of 
purchasing his exemption from foreign service, whether in engaging a substitute, 
or, in some cases, by simply bribing the officer in command to let him off. If all 
these means failed to effect a release, there was still a chance left of escaping during 
the march to the sea-coast, where the conscripts were to be embarked. The con- 
scription has fallen with far greater severity upon the Fellaheen of Palestine during 
the late war with Russia. Whole villages have been drained of their able-bodied 
men; the scenes during the period of recruiting were painful in the extreme—the 
despair of the men ‘themselves, the agony of their wives and children, their aged 
fathers and mothers, when they were marched off manacled like criminals, to prevent 
escape. These poor people, after a brief period of military instruction, were sent 
into active service against the Russians. Hundreds of them perished in battle, 
hundreds more from the hardships of the campaign among the ice-bound fields and 
snowy defiles of Europe ; in some cases they ended their days as wounded Turkish 
soldiers in the hospitals prepared by English kindness, blessing, with tears in their 
eyes, the noble lady who ministered to their dying hours, and could, alone of all 
around her, understand, because she had herself been in the Holy Land, what they 
meant when, in their own tongue, all unknown to their Turkish officers and com- 
rades, they babbled of El Kuds esh Shereef (Jerusalem the Holy City), which they 
were never to see more, or the sunny vineyards and the mountains, now desolate for 
want of hands to till them. — 

And these men bore their sufferings patiently and bravely. 

Under discipline, and especially under kind and firm treatment, the fellah is 
capable of much good service, whether as a soldier or as a cultivator and builder. 
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We found that they made excellent agricultural labourers and builders, and Colonel 
Warren has spoken very highly of the fellaheen who worked under his staff of 
English engineers in sinking shafts, driving galleries, and all the other arduous work 
connected with his excavations in Jerusalem. 

These people are not the mere cowards which their unwillingness to serve in 
the regular army might lead one to suppose. The fellaheen, though sometimes 
quite ready to run away and postpone the carrying on of a fight to some more 
propitious occasion, do nevertheless display considerable dash and bravery in 
warfare, and, when beaten and taken prisoners, they face death with forti- 
tude. 

It sometimes happens that the victorious side has many lives to claim from the 
vanquished enemy. The prisoners are well aware of the fate before them, and 
they submit with almost apathetic resignation, in accordance with the cardinal 
doctrine of Islam, to the destiny ordained for them, as they firmly believe, by 
Divine decree. 

They allow themselves—big, brawny men—to be laid down in a row, with the 
foot of the enemy literally ‘on their neck,’ to be slaughtered with the sword like so 
many sheep, while, their faces turned towards Mecca, they pronounce the Moslem 
formula of faith, thus attesting with their last breath their belief in the Unity of God 
and the mission of the Prophet Mohammed. 

The religion of the fellaheen is nominally that of Islam, but they are, generally 
speaking, extremely ignorant of the Koran, being unable to read for themselves, and 
dependent upon what they can pick up from their skeikhs, who are somewhat better 
instructed. There remain among them, however, superstitious and religious rites— 
relics of some ancient systems of religion—which are of the highest interest, and 
to which we shall refer again. There is generally a little mosque and a guest- 
chamber in every village, besides the ‘place’ (mak4m) of some ancient saint or 
hero. 

The clans are governed by their own hereditary sheikhs. The succession does 
not always descend to the eldest son—a father will not unfrequently nominate one 
of his younger children to the chieftainship, if he seems to be fitter for the officé ; 
but, of course, the choice must be ratified by the Turkish Government, who occa- 
sionally regard or encourage the claims of rival claimants. Hence arises many a 
feud, and enmities exemplified by the fellah saying, ‘Though your sister’s son were 
but mortar’ (utterly weak and insignificant), ‘choke him, for he is your bitterest 
enemy,’ 

The sheikh rules his people by a code of unwritten traditional laws, some of : 
them derived from those of the Koran, called the ‘ Laws of Mohammed’ (Sheriyat- 
Mohammed). But there are many local and special rules. Among these the most 
interesting is the fellah code of traditional laws in South Palestine, which is called 
the Sheriyat Khaleel (‘Law of Abraham ; literally, ‘the Friend,’ this being the 
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epithets by which Abraham is known in the country—Khaleel Allah, ‘ the friend’ 
of God). This code is thus called in distinction from the Sheriyah Mohamedtyeh 
(‘ Law of Mohammed’), always administered in the courts of law in the great cities. 
The peasantry always prefer the law of Abraham to that of the Koran, and it is 
administered by the sheikh and the elders (skhtidviyeh). They look upon it as 
peculiarly sacred, and even in towns it is so much respected that neither the kadt 
(‘judge’ of Mohammedan law) nor the courts of the Sultan’s Tanzimat will ever 
directly reverse a sentence of the law of Abraham pronounced by the elders of the 
peasantry. Indeed, we have heard of cases in which the civil authorities interfered 
to enforce the ‘ Abrahamic’ code as against that of Mohammed. For instance, in 
1858 a certain number of families from Halhul Noba, Beit Umma, etc. preferring 
to follow the Law of Mohammed (which they thought would be more favourable to 
them in a certain question of landed property), were expelled by their neighbours, 
and went to rebuild an ancient village at a distance. The Effendies of Jerusalem, 
for some factious reason, induced the pasha to compel them to return. He accord- 
ingly went and destroyed their village, which they had newly rebuilt. (This kind 
of expulsion is called Sahh’t Mashhootin.) 

The courts of justice held by the sheikhs with the village elders are accompanied 
by well-known formalities, and are conducted with care. The sessions are in 
public, and open to all comers. The sheikh who obtains a character for legal 
acumen and impartiality is resorted to by litigants from the whole country side. 
On the other hand, should he utter a decision or express an opinion contrary to the 
traditionary code, he is liable to be corrected, and to have his sentence questioned 
by the merest child present. 

For a lawsuit of Fellaheen the necessary preliminaries are: 

1. The Erzaé, or trifling deposit, representing a larger sum or ° property,’ which 
is to be the real forfeiture if so decided. 

2, The kuf’lah, or securities (two persons or more), that the case shall be begun 
and continued and the sentence be obeyed. 

3. The sdéma’ (‘listener’) or assessor. 

4. The kadi or judge (ze. the sheikh chosen to decide the cause). 

Besides these there are the plaintiff and the defendant. The parties all appear 
before the judge. The plaintiff says, ‘I have come to thee, our judge—this and 
thus—and appealing to the seventy-two prophets from all crooked ways and path 
of crooked ways. May retribution not have to overtake thee in thy pastoral pro- 
perty, or in thy most desirable of sons.’* 

Then the plaintiff tells his tale. The defendant tells his afterwards. 

The judge, after hearing all, and receiving the evidence of witnesses, if any are 


* This is the form used by way of adjuration to the judge to act justly and impartially in hearing the cause 
and in giving sentence, 
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brought forward, sums up the matter to his assessor, the sd’, in such a manner as, 
without pronouncing sentence, shows which way his mind lies. 

The assessor turns to the two belligerent parties, and says, ‘Speak ye to each 
other in the way of reconciliation.’ If they do not make it up the judge gives 
sentence, and the fine is levied. This is divided between the judge and the 
assessor. 

Appeal can be made to a new court by either party saying, ‘ The truth of God 
is with another than thee” But this is rarely done, inasmuch as it reflects great 
disgrace on the first judge to have his sentence reversed, or even brought into 
suspicion. 

It is always a subject for pride to a sheikh that his decisions are sought after 
and respected, and we have known cases in which profligate and unjust men have 
maintained their public character as shrewd and impartial judges. Many stories 
are told of the sagacity of the sheikhs in their mode of administering justice. 

In the days of old Abdul Hady, grandfather of the present family, while he 
was governor in Nabltis, a shop in the town was robbed, and no one could discover 
by whom it had been done. So the old fellow—peace be upon him, for he was 
truly a wise man—commanded the door of the shop to be taken off its hinges, and 
to be well bastinadoed. This was done in his own presence. A crowd gathered 
round, and he ordered the punishment to be continued, until nearly all the town 
had assembled, marvelling at the strange proceeding. 

At length Abdu’l Hady, the governor, leaned down, and asked the door who 
had done it? who was the thief? Then he put his ear to listen for the answer. 
Turning and addressing the multitude, the governor then said, ‘The door declares 
that it was done by a man who has a cobweb on the top of his tarboosh, The 
people looked at each other, but one man unconsciously put up his hand to feel the 
top of his tarboosh. The governor instantly laid hold of him, and the man in 
astonishment confessed that he had indeed done it. He was the thief. 

Sometimes noble traits of humanity and generosity were shown in the fellah 
character. 

A remarkable instance occurred during the scarcity and famine in 1854, when 
the war had raised the prices of provisions, and when the Effendis of the city, by 
buying up the wheat stores, had caused extreme distress, especially to the poor 
Jews. 

A fellah then resolved to do what in him lay to mitigate the sufferings of the 
poor, and, though he himself was not rich or powerful, to reduce the price of corn. 
He brought his little store of wheat, a single camel load, into the market of 
Jerusalem, and spreading his own abba (cloak) on the ground, emptied the grain out 
of the sacks, crying aloud to the poor to come and buy, for that he had ‘lifted up 
his hand to the Most High God’ to sell this his corn at a cheap rate in 
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small quantities to the poor, in order to bring down the price and succour the 
starving. 

Blessings were poured upon that poor man’s head, and he went home happy to 
his village. 

We had many opportunities of observing the conduct of the Fellaheen when 
engaged in warfare. The clans inhabiting the country districts where our summer 
encampments were established were constantly at feud, and when the Turkish 
pasha at Jerusalem happened to be old and weak, or when he had not sufficient 
soldiers or sufficient influence to enable him to maintain order among the rival 
sheikhs, they usually broke out into fighting. The immediate cause was often 
trivial enough, but there was sure to be some well nourished quarrel of old standing 
ready to be fought out, and only awaiting opportunity. 

On one occasion we had noticed an unusual chattering among the women near 
our tents, and in the evening, just before dark, a number of goats, cows, donkeys, 
and camels, were driven up by some women and girls. 

‘Who are these, Haj Ali? ‘Truly, my lord, I know not—Fellaheen, was our 
groom’s reply on being questioned ; but he soon brought us word that ‘there is a 
great fight ; all the Aboo Ghosh people are at it, so the women have brought their 
cattle here for refuge till it is over. No one will take them from the Ingleez.’ As 
he spoke another party came up, and the women in command on either side began 
to abuse and curse each other as soon as they came in sight. 

« Are these friends of the first people? ‘ Li—i, laughed our groom; ‘they are 
of the opposite side, but they come also to take shelter with the English.’ 

We saw and heard no more of that fight except that the Aboo Ghosh side were 
defeated with the loss of 40 men. When all was over, both parties fetched away 
their cattle, and said ‘ Thank you’ for the protection enjoyed. 

Another time a fellah came to our tents to carry off the young fellow—one of 
the owners of the land upon which our tents were pitched—who was our servant to 
the war, as one of the contingent of 100 men required from his village. He said 
that 2,000 men were to march that day against the Ibr Simhhan territory. 

That day there were none left to work upon the threshing-floor close by save 
an old man with white beard and the little boys his grandsons ; all the middle-aged 
and the young men had disappeared and gone to the war. 

A fellah family had taken up their summer quarters in a sepulchral cave close 
by their threshing-floor, and a very few days afterwards we saw one of their women 
standing mounted on the top of a bank screaming for nearly an hour, ‘Come, O ye 
brave, and take revenge ! 

The Shafat people had been fighting those of Lifta, and had captured two goats. 
They had also attempted to take this woman’s donkey from her. Blows had been 
exchanged, and at least one head broken. They fought their fight out, but did not 


molest us. © 
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On another occasion we watched the actual progress of the fight going on 
between the villages north-west and those south-west of Jerusalem. Several hundred 
men were engaged on both sides. There was but little bloodshed, however, and, as 
in many other instances, the mediation of the British Consul was effectual in ob- 
taining a temporary truce, and, after some little time, a settlement of the disputes 
existing between the belligerents. 

During this fight one of the enemy challenged the sheikh (Ali Shaikha) to single 
combat. The mode of challenge was characteristic: ‘Come on, thou rider of a 
kadesh ? (hack-horse), thus offering affront both to the rider and to his valued mare. 
Ali knew well what his beast could do, and put her at the loose stone wall several 
feet high, riding at his adversary with the retort: ‘At least I am not the son of a 
gipsy ’ The mare scrambled up, carried her rider safely on, and his adversary fell 
pierced by the bullets of himself and his followers. The fighting was carried on 
in the early morning and forenoon, after which the men went to their agricultural 
labours. 

The watch-fires were burning at night in every village, and one could hear the 
shrill voices of the women as well as of the men joining in the war or war-cry. In 
the morning by daybreak the forces mustered. When a well-known champion 
joined them, the women would break out, as he rode forward, into improvised 


VErser: 
‘Oh, thou Khaleel, thou art welcome ! 
All these swords are thine, O Khaleel ! 
We will defend thee and fight with thce. 
Welcome, welcome, O Khaleel !’ etc., etc. 


The men, and more especially the women, encourage the combatants during the 
actual fight by improvised verses praising their favourite warriors and recounting 
their deeds of prowess. But in case of hesitation or of cowardice, they fling at them 
every epithet of contempt or scorn that they can imagine or invent on the spur of 
the moment, and many a one has dashed afresh into the thickest of the fight, 
stung by the bitter jests and gibes of the girls and women from his village who 
were on the field carrying fresh supplies of gunpowder, succouring the wounded, 
and cheering on the men of their side with the invigorating scream of the 
‘ El-el-el-el-loo !’ 

We always found that the women took the keenest interest in the warfare, that 
they acted as scouts and conveyed intelligence with great rapidity and accuracy 
over the hills, and that they were quick in detecting plots or secret movements of 
the enemy. Here is one of their impromptu battle-songs : 


‘What does the coward’s wife say to her husband ? 
‘*Oh, husband, remain in the hindermost ranks ; 
For if thou shouldest press forward thou mayest be hit, 
And thus shall my children be made orphans.” 
These be the words of the coward’s wife to her husband,’ 
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The custom, common among the Bedaween, was also known among the 
fellaheen, by which women have the right and privilege of giving protection and 
of saving the life of any who might appeal to them, or whom they choose to claim as 
their protegé. Formerly, he who attempted to slay another in the presence of a 
woman would have been branded as a coward. The men also hurl opprobrious 
epithets at any warrior who evinces symptoms of fear or of hesitation. During a 
fight at Brit Nattey, one of the combatants seemed to his comrades in the fray to 
be hanging back. Immediately one of them shouted at him, ‘ Siknag ? which is 
the native form of the word ‘Ashkenaz,’ the appellation of the Russian or German 
Jews, as distinguished from the Sephardim, or Spanish Jews. 

The Ashkenazim are generally small of stature, and are, for the most part, 
extremely timorous. They have only been recognised of late years as belonging to 
the same people as their proud though also timid brethren the Sephardim (who 
are the Jews recognised of old by the Turkish Government and by the natives). 
Hence the term ‘ Siknag’ was meant to imply utter derision and contempt. 

Before and during the fighting individual champions often challenge each other 
to single combat. Great interest naturally attaches to these encounters, which are 
watched with keen attention by both sides. Sometimes the dispute is decided by 
the event, but more commonly the struggle between one or more pairs of champions 
on either side ends in a general melée of the excited hosts, who cannot restrain 
their ardour beyond a certain point when watching the efforts of their chosen 
heroes. 

Sheikh Nimmer el Amleh was noted for his high courage. Many anecdotes 
were told of his nonchalance. One day, in the height of battle, he happened to look 
up at the sun, and saying ‘It,is noon,’ he dismounted, spread his abba (cloak) on the 
ground, and began to say his prayers, though guns were levelled at him all round, 
and some not twelve paces off. Of course, no one would be so impious as to shoot 
him while actually saying his prayers. Another celebrated sheikh, Abd el Naby, 
coming up, found him thus engaged.—‘ Oh, Nimmer, what art thou doing? This is 
a time for fighting.’ Nimmer rejoined, ‘ Why should fighting hinder praying ? Let 
me finish, and then will I teach them. And so he did ‘teach’ the enemy, as soon 
as he had finished prayer, leaping on his mare, rushing into the enemy’s ranks, and 
slaying on all sides. 

Of course, the victorious army are greeted, when they return home to their 
villages, by processions of the women, who go forth to meet them singing songs of 
triumph. The woman most skilled in improvisation leads the song with a couplet 
or so extolling the acts of the hero and of the victors. Her companions then take 
up the chorus, ending with the Zughareet (the shrill El-el-el-loo), waving their long 
sleeves over their heads, and clapping their hands with frantic joy. Another 
couplet is then given, followed by the chorus as before. The men, meanwhile, 
‘burn as much powder’ as they can, firing off their long guns at random in every 
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direction, and as the guns are loaded to make the more noise, accidents sometimes 
occur. Each man carries, besides his gun, the short sword, or khanjar, of native 
manufacture, stuck in his leathern girdle. They are generally provided with 
powder of their own making. The wood of the vine, though useless generally, is 
considered to furnish the best charcoal for gunpowder. Brimstone and nitre are 
products of the country. 

The combatants are for the most part infantry, only the sheikhs on either side 
being mounted, with perhaps their sons and cousins as retinue. The Fellaheen do 
not possess many horses or mares. The sheikhs, however, are usually well mounted, 
and their mares are not unfrequently thorough-bred Arabs, related to the desert 
race. 

Prisoners are of course frequently taken in battle, and sometimes they are slain 
at the end of the fight. Any one considering himself ‘a man’ would disdain to 
ask mercy. But if there be not much angry passion aroused, or if there be a 
mediator sufficiently honourable to command respect, lives are spared, and a council 
is held at which the claims for blood fines, etc., are heard and adjusted. Then the 
prisoners are only kept as hostages till the amount has been paid. 

A computation is generally made of the losses on either side by death, wounds, 
etc.,and the balance is paid to the victors. A truce is then made, or terms of peace 
adjusted. Of course, if the victory has not been decisive, the fighting is continued 
—sometimes for weeks, sometimes for months, and even from one season to another 
—with intervals of formal truce, made and respected by both parties, in order to 
allow of crops being sown or reaped. 

Fewer lives are lost in these fights than might be expected. There is but little 
deliberate aim taken. Most of the Fellaheen think it wrong to aim at the sheikh, 
and the casualties occur chiefly during a general mélée or charge, or the storming 
of a rising ground, sometimes, though more rarely, in assault on a village. 

The dead are buried by their own relations as soon as possible after the engage- 
ment. But it sometimes happens, especially in the Nablis district, and we have 
also known it in the Blad Arkob among the Beni Hassan, that the dead are injured 
after battle by their enemies. This only happens when bad passions have been 
called out by long-continued war or in retaliation for special acts of ferocity. A 
peculiarly savage and vindictive enemy will not only cut his fallen foe to pieces, 
but will prevent his burial, causing the body to be exposed to the sun by day and 
to the dews and cold of night. Sometimes the removal of the dead is not per- 
mitted, but a grave is dug on the spot where the man fell, and a cairn of stones is 
raised to mark the spot. This is sometimes done in cases of assassination, whether 
the deed was done to avenge a blood feud or to gratify private enmity. But 
commonly the slain are taken to their own village by the relations, and there 
honourably buried amid the lamentations of the women. 

The amount of the blood fine, according to fellah usage, is 4,000 piastres for a 
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man, and 2,000 for a woman (about £35). According to the law of the Kadi in the 
city, the amount is much greater—even 30,000 piastres—but in this, as in many 
other things, such as calculation of taxes and government dues, the fellah proverb 


holds good :— 
‘Fee fark bain 
Hhusab es-serai 
« Wa-Hhusab el kurai.’ 


(‘ There is a difference between palace-reckoning and village-reckoning ’). 
According to the Fellaheen, ‘ Seraglio (Palace) Law’ is ‘no law” In various 
cases that we observed, the pasha for the time being happening to be strong and 
vigorous, imposed the blood fine according to the Government Seraglio code. But 
this arrangement only lasted at the most till his time had expired ; or till from 
some other cause the Turkish Government became weak. The Fellaheen, then 
taking advantage of the want of power manifested by the Turkish authorities 
reverted to their own more ancient system. Those upon whom the blood 
fine had been imposed, and who had very rarely paid more than an instal- 
ment of the amount, refused to pay more than their own code required of 
them ; and those on the opposite side, who had been compelled to compound with 
their adversaries, and to accept money for life, or, as they would phrase it, for 
‘blood, now seized the opportunity of vindicating their ‘honour’ by exacting 
‘blood’ besides, and by slaughtering on that pretext any male relations of the man 
who had killed their relation, if they were unable to fall in with the criminal 
himself. They would often justify this procedure by means of a technical point. 
To make an arrangement by blood-fine valid, there should be ‘ guarantors of the 
payment’ (Kufalah ed-defa’), also ‘ guarantors of the prohibition’ (to shed blood), 
and further, ‘ Ashab el Arood’ In the absence of these (whom the Turkish officials, 
as being ignorant of native rules, had of course omitted to appoint), the avengers 
of blood claim the right to treat the compromise by mere payment of money as 
null and void, informal and invalid. Where all those persons have been duly 
appointed, the opposite party cannot exact blood for blood. Each of the guaran- 
tors is entitled to a fee: so that the expense of settlement is considerable. Should 
the person slain happen to have been a woman, the expense involved in the settle- 
ment is greater than in the case of a man, especially if she be a married woman ; 
for in that case the slayer must provide another wife for her husband, as well as a 
wife for her brother or her nearest male relation. If she was unmarried, he has 
only to provide a wife for the nearest relation, and this, of course, lessens the expense. 
But even after all this has been done, blood is sometimes exacted, and this by 
treachery, and it is supposed that the person thus acting is only vindicating his 
honour in taking life for life. 
Cases have been known in which after the Deeyeh has been formally paid and 
accepted by a man for the murder of his brother, and after he had been apparently 
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reconciled to the murderer, saying, ‘What has happened has happened ; my brother 
has gone, let us be friends; and all seemed to be settled and over, the avenger 
even going so far as to stay with his quondam enemy; that he would arrange with 
a friend who is trusty and able to keep his secret, to come at night in the dark and 
try to break open the door, the first man rushed out as if to drive off the intruder— 
who was informed where and how to fire—and killed the enemy, while the avenger. 
of blood—the relation and instigator of the treachery—tore his garments, and 
pretended to deplore the sad event, and escaped suspicion, or at least punishment. 

If the Bethlehemites who are Fellaheen kill a Ta‘amri, it is not usual to pay . 
deeyeh (‘blood fine’) according to fellah code, but khwwweh (‘dues of brother- 
hood’), according to Bedawy or wild Arab code. For the Ta‘amri, though culti- 
vators of the soil, have among them many Bedawy usages. 

Redress, or at least the payment of a fine, is considered to be due for bloodshed, 
even when injury short of actual loss of life has been inflicted.* 

Until lately, if a man was pursued by the avenger of blood, and was trying to 
escape, he was safe if he could succeed in catching hold of the dress of any woman, 
even though she might be his own wife. But times are altered, and that would 
probably be disregarded now. But a man in such circumstances could save him- 
self even at the last moment by crying out, ‘I am the Daheel’ (‘one who has 
entered the abode of’) ‘So-and-so,’ invoking some powerful person or one of high 
rank, whose protection is at once secured by the bare fact that he has been thus 
called upon. It is then accounted as if the fugitive had actually entered (dakhal) 
or taken sanctuary in the camp or in the abode of that person. (Compare with 
this usage the verse,‘The name of the Lord is a strong tower; the righteous 
runneth into it and is safe.’) Supposing, however, that the pursuers disregarded 
the appeal, and slay their victim after all, paying no heed to the fact that he has 
invoked the aid of a protector, the personage called upon has certain rights which 
he must exercise, and duties which he must perform. Before’ the victim is slain 
he will call on some bystander in these words, ‘ Ana dakheel fulan, el amaneh 
andak,’ ‘I am the dakheel (‘protege’) of So-and-so—this trust is with thee,’ meaning 
that he, the dying man, has committed to the other as a trust the duty of going 
and reporting to the protector invoked that his protegé had been killed in despite 
of the honour of his name. The bystander is bound to accept, even against his 
will, the trust laid upon him. To be faithless to an amaneh (‘trust’) is a sin 
unpardonable in this world and in the world to come. ‘ Khayin el amaneh, Wa 
nakir el wadda ’—‘ the breaker of a trust and the denier of a deposit’ (22, he who 
denies that he has a deposit left in his safe keeping), is the most infamous character 
that can be given to the vilest of men. 

When the news reaches the ears of him who was invoked, he has the right of 
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assembling all his allies to help him in vindicating his honour. ‘Who is on my 
side ?—who ? is the cry with which he calls upon them to arise and join their forces 
with his. According to the unwritten code of honour by which these matters are 
determined, the affronted chieftain should now ride to the place where his protegé 
was slain, and should exact vengeance during three days and a third by killing 
every male and taking all their property. The offenders have no right afterwards 

_to claim either revenge for blood or the price of blood, nor the value of their 
property—all is forfeited and lost. At the end of the three days and a third, the 
relatives of the man who was slain (the proteg¢) put up a white flag in honour of 
the protector who has thus avenged their loss and vindicated the honour of his own 
name. Those who remain alive of the offending party are now safe in returning 
to gather up whatever may be left of their property, or those of their people who 
may have escaped with their lives. Justice and honour are considered to have 
been satisfied. 

The privileges of ‘sanctuary’ are universally recognised. A person may either 
claim ‘sanctuary’ or protection from a person as in the case above described, or 
from God or some saint by resorting to the mosque or makam (‘place’) dedicated 
to the saint. Stores of grain or fruit, and even valuables, are sometimes deposited 
within some sanctuary under the supposed guardianship of the saint, and things 
thus deposited are safe. 

We had once an interesting case of some fellaheen (members of the family of 
one of the chiefs in the district) seeking sanctuary in the house of a British subject, 
Mr. Meshallam, in the Valley of Urtas, near Bethlehem. They barely succeeded in 
crossing the threshold, or rather in falling over and within it, so close were the 
pursuers with drawn swords behind them—so close that one of Meshallam’s servants 
got a sword-cut by accident from one of the enemy in their pell-mell eagerness to 

“come up with their intended victims. But the sanctuary was respected ; the open 
door was ‘not violated, or the threshold crossed, and the refugees were sheltered 
until the affair was so far settled that they could leave without danger to life. They 
then acknowledged the kindness shown to them according to the custom of the 
country. Taking leave with great ceremony, they set out for their own village, 
parading a white flag on a pole (it is sometimes tied to a spear), amid rejoicings 
and the firing of guns, and proclaiming as they went, ‘ Here goes the honour’ (the 
white flag) ‘for Meshallam! May God increase his good! etc. etc. Thus all the 
country round was informed that the appeal for refuge and protection had been 
duly met. They then invited their late host to a feast specially prepared for 
him. 

But had the latter failed in his duties, or in honourable treatment of his guests, 
or in any way broken faith or trust with them, a black flag would have been hoisted) 
instead of the white one, and would have been carried through the district amid 
jeers and curses, as representing the ¢shonour of the offender. His name would 
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thenceforward be a scorn and a by-word among men. We knew of a similar in- 
stance in which the black flag was put up over the Khan at Solomon’s Pools. 
Proclamation was at the same time made aloud: ‘ Here is the honour of Sheikh 
So-and-so, of So-and-so; and this disgrace will cleave to him unless he make 
amends, and thus repair the good name he has lost.” A black-and-white dog with 
a black tip to his tail was then taken and publicly named after the offender. The: 
news spread all over the country, and he became a proverb even to his own 
slaves. ‘Sheikh So-and-soa man! Let him go and make his honour white ; let 
him go and take his name off that black-and-white dog; then will we hear 
what he has to say. Till then, who will receive his testimony or accept his 
suretyship ? 

To take and give suretyship is very common in all kinds of transactions among 
both the fellaheen and the Arabs. 

Not only is a kafeel (or rather more than one afee/) required in transactions 
involving the payment of money, but in many other things: the performance of a 
promise, the carrying out of a contract, the execution of any stipulated agreement— 
all these are very commonly strengthened by the nomination of sureties (falah) on 
either side for the parties engaged. No man is considered worthy to be a kafeel 
unless he has good reputation for honour and honesty, and he must, moreover, be 
competent to execute his obligations if necessary, or powerful enough to oblige the 
person for whom he has given his kufdlah (suretyship) to fulfil his agreement, 
whatever it may be. 

A builder will give the guarantee of sureties for the due completion of his con- 
tract; a seller, for the strict observance of the terms of the sale. The parties to a 
truce after war, or a treaty or agreement of peace, each give the guarantee of re- 
sponsible ufé/ah that all will be done as has been stipulated. 

It is considered an honour to be nominated a/fee/, or surety for a personage of 
importance. Cases sometimes occur where such a person will reply, when the 
opposite side say ‘Who will be thy zafeel? ‘Iam my own kafeel’? The words 
sound haughty, but a man of position would scorn to break the guaranty thus 
given, and he would be eternally disgraced if he were to do so. 

The suretyship is not always given in writing, though that is the usual form, by 
writing the name and affixing the seal to the document, whatever it may be. But 
it is quite enough if a person declare himself before witnesses to be hafeel, He 
is as much bound to fulfil the obligations as if he had set his seal to the 
contract. 

‘And how if a man breaks a trust ? was a question which we asked of our native 
friends one day. The reply was as follows : 

‘In case of a man (among either Bedaween or fellaheen) breaking trust in 
regard to a sum of money deposited with him (God forgive us for thinking of such 
a thing!), he would be brought before a judge, who would ask him the reason. 
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Hunger would not be accepted as a sufficient reason, but he might be excused if he 
would prove that it had been taken from him by violence of enemies, or by Turkish 
soldiers ; but this would have to be fully proved. In all other cases he would have 
to repay fourfold, and he and all his posterity would be stigmatised with the name 
of “Khayin amanet-ho” (“ He who betrayed his trust”); and no character can be 
given viler than this to even the meanest of men.’ 


The Bedaween have a saying: 

‘El Medeny maidat ed-duniah, 

‘ FE] Fellahh khamar ed-dunieh, 

‘El Bedawy Sultan ed-dunieh’ 

‘The townsman is the table of the world (provider), 

‘ The peasant is the donkey of the world (menial), 

‘The Bedawy is the Sultan of the world (ruler) ; 
but the Fellaheen give a different version, and retort, saying : 

‘What is the townsman? The Sultan of the world. 

‘What is the Fellah? The donkey of the world. 

‘What is the Bedawy? The dog of the world, for he snatches from everybody ; 
but nobody dares to snatch from him.’ 

‘What have we to do with thee, thou father of cabbages!’ was the con- 
temptuous speech made by a Bedawy to the Fellah sheikh of a village near 
Bethlehem. And yet the Bedawy had in all probability never tasted a cabbage in 
his life, or even so much as had one in his hand. 

One day an acquaintance came to us with the following tale : 

‘Fatimeh tells me that there has been a robbery in her village, and that they 
called in a Bedawy to find out the thief. ‘ 

‘ He heated an iron and branded the tongue of every man, woman, and child, 
telling them that the tongue of the thief would swell, and that he would then make 
him pay the value of the theft. 

‘ All their tongues swelled, and he made them pay the money among them !’ 

But the woman did not perceive the joke of the thing, though she told it of her 
people. ~ 

The Bedaween often outwit the Fellaheen, whom they utterly despise. A story 
is told on this point how that once a Bedawy and a Fellah arrived at the same 
village as guests and repaired to the Sahha. Supper was put before them, and the 
Bedawy observed that it was only enough for one. He accordingly engaged the 
Fellah in talk, asking, ‘What presents do you give to the bride at a Fellah 
wedding ?” 

‘What presents? why we give a silk robe, and a cotton robe, and silver orna- 
ments; and then we give so much in money to the father, and so much to the 
brothers, and so much to the uncles and aunts,’ 
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By the time that he had got to the uncles and aunts he perceived that the 
Bedawy had eaten up three-quarters of the supper, so he in his turn asked the 
Bedawy what they give the bride at a Bedawy wedding. 

The Bedawy replied, bluntly, ‘ A tab (robe), a veil, a necklace, and a headdress,’ 
and continued eating till all was finished, leaving the Fellah still very hungry, and 
done out of his supper. 

But the Fellaheen also retort upon the Bedaween. They tell how a Bedawy, 
coming to a village one evening in the summer, entered the guest-chamber, and how 
among other things for supper they set before him the fruit then in season—namely, 
prickly pears, which he had never seen before. But in mockery of his ignorance of 
civilised usages and of the ordinary productions of nature in cultivated districts, 
they did hot shell the prickly pears, but left them in the husk, all covered as they 
are with innumerable sharp thorns. 

The Bedawy, suspecting nothing, took up and ate the fruit as he was accus- 
tomed to eat cucumbers, which he had seen before, after which his hosts asked how 
he liked them. ‘God be praised for them! they are very refreshing,’ said the 
Bedawy, ‘only the hair upon them is rather sharp, it is rougher than the hairs on 
cucumbers, and it sticks to my tongue and smarts !’ : 

The Fellah lads who tend the flocks are often brutishly ignorant. They are 
out all day, from early dawn, with their charge, and come home late only to eat 
and go to sleep. They have no one, excepting, perhaps, another shepherd like 
themselves, to talk to day after day and month after month. They take a little 
bread in their scrip, and with that and milk from their goats or sheep they are 
sufficiently fed. When milk is plentiful they will sometimes make cheese or curds 
and whey for themselves, milking one of the flock into the leather jurabeh, or scrip 
(often made of a kid skin), or into the leather bucket which they carry for drawing 
water for the sheep. The acrid sap of the fig-tree (white and milky) is added to 
curdle the milk. They also know what roots and leaves are good to be eaten 
among the plants that grow wild among the mountains, and in early summer they 
get partridge eggs among the standing corn, or young doves and pigeons in the 
old empty rock cisterns, 

A Fellah lad on being asked how old he was, replied, ‘You know the red cow? 
Her grandmother gave birth to her mother three days before I was born’ And 
this was all the account he could give of himself. 

We saw another lad who, on being asked his name, said he did not know, 
‘Don’t know your name! Why, what do men call when they want you to come? 
what do they say ? 

They say ‘Ho! ho!’ was all the answer we could get from the boy. 

And yet in some things that boy was sharp enough. These shepherd lads are 
no mean adepts in the arts of wrestling, running, slinging stones, and throwing ata 
mark, They will often hit even small birds on the wing with stones, They can make 
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reed pipes, and play them skilfully. Some make similar pipes, larger and prettily 
ornamented, out of the large pinion bones of the common vulture (rookhameh) and 
other birds. When they grow tall enough to sling a gun at their backs, they often 
carry one, and become very fair shots. They also know every bit of ground, every 
hill, valley, rock, plain, or spring within their own district. Above all, these 
shepherd lads are skilful in the simple rough surgery needed by the sheep or 
goats which may get hurt during the pasturing over the rough ground upon the 
mountains. It is not uncommon for an animal to get jammed among the rocks, or 
to fall, and thus break a leg. The shepherds are proverbially excellent bone-setters, 
making splints out of any chance bit of wood, and binding the limb up with perhaps 
a rag torn off their own garments. 

The townspeople amuse themselves by laughing at the stupidity of the Fella- 
heen, They say that if a Fellah be asked, ‘ Which is thy left éar? he will raise 
his right arm over his head, and feeling downwards, lay hold of his left ear and say, 
‘Here! not having the wit to put up his left hand to it. 

One day a Fellah had bought a pair of new shoes in Jerusalem, and was 
returning home towards Beit Jala. On coming toa rough bit of road he took his 
shoes off to save them, but presently knocked his foot against a stone and hurt it, 
on which he exclaimed, ‘What a good thing it is that my shoe was not on my 
foot ; it might have had a hole knocked in it with that blow! The Bethlehemites 
look down on the people of Beit Jala (their opposite neighbours) as being far less 
sharp than themselves. The Fellaheen generally treat themselves to smart new 
red shoes for some great festival, on the eve of which one may see them going along 
the high road from Jerusalem to their own village dangling the new shoes by a 
string from one hand. We have sometimes seen a large pair for the father and a 
little pair for each of his children thus carried. 

- Another town story at their expense is the following : A Fellah was one day 
pruning-his vine, and managed to cut his hand. He got angry with the pruning- 
hook, and threw it away up over his head. Looking up after it to see where it 
would fall, it came down into his eye and struck it out. ‘Thou wretched thing ! is it 
not enough that thou hast cut my hand, but thou must pick my eye out also?’ and 
so saying, he trod upon it in a rage and cut his foot. On this he flung it away in 
terror as far as he could, and took refuge behind the broad trunk of a fig-tree. On 
seeing his wife coming, he cried out to her to ‘ Beware of the pruning-hook, lest it 
come and wound thee also!’ 

The men of Dair-es-Sinneh, above Siloam, are proverbial for their stupidity, and 
the other Fellaheen tell stories about them such as the following: One of these 
men was going out of the Gate of the Tribes (St. Stephen’s Gate) on his way 
towards Siloam, with five asses, which he was driving before him. After passing 
out of the gate he mounted one of his asses, and so rode down the hill. At Sitti 
Mariam, in the bottom, he stopped and counted the asses before him. There were 
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but four. He turned back to Jerusalem to look for the fifth (which he was riding). 
At the gate he dismounted, drove in his asses to the open space within, and counted 
them. They were all right, five in number. ‘Rejoicing, he turned back again to 
go home, and mounted again outside the gate. Arrived at Sitti Mariam, in the 
valley, he again counted his beasts ; but lo! as before, there were but four. Again 
he went back to Jerusalem, dismounted at the gate, drove in his donkeys, counted © 
them at the same place. They were five! This happened several times. At last 
he said, ‘ By the life of my son! it is better for me to walk and have five donkeys 
than to ride having only four? And with that he walked home, driving his five 
asses before him. 

Another Fellah of Dair-es-Sinneh is said to have climbed up a beanstalk, and 
got up to the moon. After walking about and seeing all that was to be seen there, 
he wished to come down ; but his beanstalk was broken, and he could not reach it. 
So he pulled a bit of cord out of his pocket, and let himself down by that. But it 
was not long enough to reach the beanstalk, so he took out his knife and began 
cutting a piece from the top to join it on at the bottom, in order to lengthen it ! 

Stupid as the Fellaheen seem, however, and stupid as they often undoubtedly 
are, it is rather from want of cultivation than from lack of natural intelligence. We 
found them very capable of instruction, especially when young; and they are 
amenable to discipline, provided that strict justice governs the treatment they 
receive. 

Some of them are clever in culture of the fig-tree, olive, and the vine, as also in 
managing field-crops and vegetables. They can be made excellent labourers and 
builders. They are idle in their own villages, chiefly from want of sufficient motive 
for exertion; but if the opportunity of earning wages is put in their way, they 
work steadily and well, provided that the amount of pay is made to depend upon 
their industry. A fine for idleness is the most sure preventive, and it rarely needs 
to be repeated. 

The apparent stupidity of the Fellaheen may be explained by one of their own 
stories, to the effect that it is ‘ All of no use talking to people of things which they 
have no sense to understand’: 

‘Said the ass to the camel one day, “ How is it that with thy long legs and head 
so high up, thou never stumblest over stones, while I, with my little legs and eyes 
near the ground, am always stumbling ?” 


‘“That,” replied the camel, ‘is because I am always looking forward. I look 
out ahead for what’s coming.” 

‘“Oh, dear!” replied the ass, “that is quite beyond my comprehension.” 

The Fellaheen are sharp enough in all matters that come within their own 
range of observation, and they are very shrewd in what concerns their own interests 
—so far as they understand them. They have an excellent retentive memory. It 
is scarcely too much to say that they never forget anything, and they are quick of 
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apprehension in matters upon which their faculties have been exercised, even while 
utterly stupid in others. They have the character of being avaricious, and certainly 
they are fond of money. We often observed that wherever Fellaheen were con- 
gregated, the counting of money or calculating of gains might be heard. Indeed, 
it was almost certain that if we happened to overtake two of them upon the road, 
or sitting by the wayside, their talk would be of money. They spend very little of 
their gains, and hoard up the rest in some secret place, which is not often revealed 
by them before they die. Their money is usually buried in some out-of-the-way 
‘place in the ground, or in some old ruin. There can be no doubt that, when 
Palestine comes to be fully cultivated, many of these stores of hidden cash will be 
discovered. Sometimes a Fellah will lend out at interest a part of his savings, 
exacting from 50 to 100 per cent. interest. A Fellah will not part with his 
money if he can help it, and will endure imprisonment and stripes in order to 
escape payment of Government taxes. We saw many instances of this; and a 
story is told of one of the Ibn Simhhan people, who was brought into Jerusalem 
to pay his arrears of taxes long due to the Turkish Government. He declared that 
he had no money; but this was unlikely, the family of Simhhan being well-to-do. 
‘Imprisonment produced no effect upon him, and the governor ordered him to be 
bastinadoed. He was laid down, and the cobaj was applied to his feet, One 
hundred strokes were borne, and he would not yield ; two hundred, three, four, five, 
and six hundred were in vain ; and it was not until he had suffered seven hundred 
strokes that he gave way, and, loosening the girdle he was wearing, took out of it 
the sum of 2,000 piastres (about £20), and paid it to the governor. He had borne 
all the pain of so fearful a beating in the hope of being able to carry his money 
back home again. 

The Fellaheen have naturally far more gravity and dignity than the Syrians 
of the towns. They have also less of the conceit and vanity for which the towns- 
people, especially those on the sea-coast and in the north, are remarkable. Indeed, 
it is not difficult to detect a radical difference on these points between the town 
Syrians and the Fellaheen. 

The town Syrians, moreover, have a certain /egéreté and fickleness, with vivacity, 
which are not common to the Fellaheen, or even to the dwellers in the southern 
towns, where the Fellah and the Arab elements predominate rather than the 
Syrian or the Greek. In manner, in address, in turn of expression and thought, 
in idiom, in the very mode of putting on the garments, these differences are 
apparent. 

The character of the Fellah is, in short, much nearer to that of the Arab than 
to that of the Syro-Greek. They are excitable, and appear quarrelsome to those 
who do not know them. They mingle so much gesticulation with their speech 
that a stranger often supposes a deadly fight to be imminent, if not actually going 
on, when he sees a group of eager Fellaheen vociferating at each other, cursing, 
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it may be, and swinging their arms about as if to knock each other down. (They 

never use their fists, and do not know how to do so; a blow with the open palm is 

all they ever do in striking with the hand, and this they call eff; the exact equi- 

valent of our ‘cuff) The accidental falling off of a turban in the midst of the 

uproar gives strength to the idea that all this means mischief, and that the short 

swords in their belts and the long guns at their backs will soon be brought into 

action. When, behold! a word has been spoken by one of the disputants, calm is 
suddenly restored, gravity and self-possession take the place of furious excitement, 

and in a few moments more the party separate, after exchanging the salutations of 

peace. 

The word that was spoken with this purpose and intent may simply have been 
the customary salutation, ‘May God give thee a good morning!’ (or ‘ evening’ if 
spoken after noon), gravely uttered while stroking the beard, with a steadfast look 
at the person whose excitement is at its height. This greeting has, of course, been 
given before at the first meeting, and it has been reciprocated as usual by the person 
now addressed. Nevertheless, it now acts as a charm. He stops his furious ges- 
ticulation, and responds, ‘ May He give thee a hundred good mornings!’ The wish 
interposed may have been, ‘ May God lengthen thy life! The effect is the same ; 
a pause for reflection is secured while the appropriate compliment is returned. Or 
if real anger has been displayed, one will exclaim, ‘Ya, Jbrahim’ (or whatever the 
name may be) ‘edhkor Rubbak ! (Oh, Ibrahim, remember’ (bethink thee of) ‘thy 
Lord’), The rebuke is meekly taken, and the response given, ‘Vehkhya dhikerbro 
wa 'yedoom ! (‘May the remembrance of Him live and remain "). Or it may be 
that the reprover will say ‘A/el” The other will then reply, ‘La tla illa Allah; etc., 
the formula of faith (‘ There is no God but God,’ etc.). Sometimes a man, finding 
himself getting angry, and inclined to use offensive epithets, will check himself, and 
repeat the ‘Oh, Ali’ (or whatever the name may be), ‘may Allah give thee a good 
morning ! 

‘Sally-an-Neby’ (‘ Pray in the name of the Prophet’ Mohammed) is another of 
the phrases by which angry men are calmed ; and the reply is given with the wish, 
‘Alai es-Salaam wa es-Salla’ (‘Upon him be peace, and through him is prayer’ 
[made]. 

There is little or nothing among this people of what we call Jun. They under- 
stand jokes, or rather humour, of a certain kind, but they cannot bear to be laughed 
at. Irony and sarcasm they can comprehend, and they themselves use both. 
‘Mashallah ! huwa ékil ? (‘Wonderful !’ literally, ‘What hath God wrought !’), ‘He 
is a sensible fellow ! is an exclamation one may hear if a workman blunders in his 
task, and a mocking laugh will accompany the speech, adding pungency to the 
rebuke. Even the women, who are in some respects less intelligent, because 


less versed in the ways of the world, can appreciate humour, and be influenced 
by it. 
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The Siloam women commonly supply Jerusalem with milk, and are very fond 
of mixing as much water with it as they can without detection. The woman who 
brought us our milk had, however, gone too far, and the milk was so thin and blue 
that our patience failed. 

‘O mother of Ahhmet!’ said I to her one morning, ‘I want to speak with 
thee.” — ; 

‘Be pleased to speak, O lady.’ 

‘Milk is good, and water is good. Allah made both of them, but we don’t like 
them mixed. Henceforth bring us thy milk in one jar and thy spring-water in 
another, that we may drink them separately.’ 

The woman listened, considered a moment, broke into a smile, and said : 

‘ Taib’ (‘ Good, O lady’). 

From that day forward we had milk pure and good from her. When the 
children or their elders in a strange place importuned us for backsheesh, we could 
generally turn the laugh upon them, in which they would join, by holding out our 
hand and saying, ‘No; it is you who ought to give us backsheesh for our trouble 
in coming here.’ 

The fellaheen do not easily or commonly laugh, except in scorn. In this they 
resemble the Arabs. They are keenly alive to ridicule. To tell an old man that 
he has behaved as a child, to say that ‘his intelligence is small compared with the 
whiteness of his beard,’ is in effect to have administered a most stinging rebuke. 
A similar reproof to a young man, ‘child’ (for they still, as of old, call grown-up 
young men ‘child’ in familiar and endearing as well as in contemptuous phrase), 
would be to say to him, ‘Ya waled istahhy ! (Oh, child, be shamefaced !’—‘ Be 
modest, ‘Don’t presume,’ or ‘ Be ashamed ; the phrase means all three). 

The fellaheen have been supposed by some to be devoid of humour. It is true 
-that in some districts they are more stolid and stupid than in others, yet there is 
no part of the country in which witty proverbs, sententious sayings, and humorous 
parables are not understood and welcomed ; a happy hit, a clever retort, a bit of 
retribution cleverly devised will sometimes do more than force could in mastering 
a troublesome fellah. We found their sense of humour to be keen. There is true 
perception of wit in the retort, when two men, of whom one was thoroughly inferior, 
were compared with each other, ‘Truly they both have large eyes; but yet there 
is a difference between a hawk and an owl ; and in the remark on the use of ad- 
versity, ‘ Nothing will get oil out of an olive but crushing it ;) and even in the words 
used to admit ignorance, when replying to the question ‘How old is that tree ?’ 
‘Praise be to Him who’ (alone) ‘knoweth. Their epithets or descriptions of men 
are often very witty. ‘That priest of yours, a span and a half high,’ was the de- 
scription of a European cleric very short in stature, and more nimble than dignified 
in his gait. ‘Aboo Nadarat, the father of spectacles, whose eyes nobody sees,’ was 
the description of another European, whose dark spectacles were generally believed 
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to be worn to hide his countenance and expression of face rather than because his 
eyes were weak, 

‘Hah! hah? cried some children in Safet,one day, as they ran after a European 
whose chin was shaven, while he wore a full moustache and whiskers. ‘Hah! hah ! 
there goes the Frank who cuts a hole out of the middle of his beard ? 

Proverbs are in use all day long ; they think in proverbs, and speak in them 
and invent fresh ones, pithy and to the purpose, without the slightest effort. 

The fellaheen are often very clever at understanding hidden allusions and 
enigmatical sayings, 

A man once came to his friend Ibn Hhanna, and asked his mediation with the 
father of a girl whom he wished to marry. But the friend, not being particularly 
desirous of furthering the matter, and knowing, moreover, that the would-be bride- 
groom was unusually thickheaded, gave him the following message to the girl’s 
father, Ahmed Moosa: ‘Ibn Hhanna salaams thee and says to thee, “Look at a 
she-goat, but let her milk alone.” 

The man went, gave the message, and returned, saying: ‘ Ahmed Moosa salutes 
thee, and says, “A/a rdsy!”’ (‘Upon my head be it !—ze., ‘I will obey’). 

‘Very well, said his friend; ‘then go home and wait till he sends for thee : 
which he did, but was wod sent for, the girl's father having understood the message 
to mean: ‘Look at this man, but do not negotiate with him or accept his gifts.’ 

The fellaheen are crafty and ingenious in stratagem, quick also in detecting 
or guessing the devices of others ; but this, of course, only in matters to which they 
are accustomed. They are excessively cautious and even suspicious in their dealings 
with strangers, and rarely, if ever, give a direct answer to a question, 

‘Art thou going home, Ibrahim ?” 

‘Why? does my lord require anything ? 

“No; but art thou going home? 

‘I will take a message to the sheikh of my village; he is in the bazaar to-day.’ 

‘I have no message for the sheikh of thy village, O Ibrahim ; but I do want to 
know if thou art going home.’ . 

‘Wherever my lord pleases to send me, there will I go,’ and so on, ad infinitune, 
but no direct answer. A question is almost invariably met by another ques - 
tion. A fellah, if met on the high-road and asked, ‘Whence comest thou ?’ will 
answer, ‘From behind,’ and thus avoid giving information; and to the further 
query, ‘Where goest thou? answers, ‘Ala Bab Allah’ (‘To the gate of God’ 
[‘ Whither God pleases’], or ‘According as God may open the way’). This habit 
of evasion is inborn, and is practised by the veriest infants, who can but lisp out the 
question, ‘Lazs ? for ‘Laish 2? (: Why ?’). 

Insolence in time of Prosperity, and where government is weak, is a common 
fault of the fellaheen. 


The fellah servant of one of our friends being about to be married, bade his 
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master to the wedding, which was to take place at his village, where the famous 
Abd en Neby was sheikh. 

This sheikh was, like all others of his district (in the Hebron country), noted for 
his hospitality to guests, and the wedding was a very gay one, being attended by 
sheiks and people from all the country round. One of the chief guests had put on 
a new abba (mantle) of fine black camlet in honour of the occasion. According to 
custom, everybody, on observing this new garment, saluted the wearer with the 
word ‘Mobérak ! (‘May it be blessed!’), To each one the customary reply was 
made, ‘Z/ Habaleh b’yedak’ (‘Its halter is in thy hand’), which is equivalent to 
saying, ‘It is at your service.” Another guest, very greatly his inferior in rank, but 
who from private motives was seeking a quarrel, pressed forward with the salutation, 
and, on receiving the answering compliment as above, said insolently, and to the 
amazement of the assembled sheikhs, ‘Kabdaltuha’ (‘I have accepted it’), a reply 
only made by a great man to his inferior in such circumstances to show his gracious 
acceptance of the proposed gift as an act of becoming homage. 

But the custom required that the garment be forthwith handed over, unless the 
wearer had chosen to mar the festivities by saying, ‘Come and take it by force,’ 
which would involve a combat for life or death. He therefore simply said, ‘For the 
honour of our host, Sheikh Abd en Neby,’ and, taking it off his shoulders, gave it to 
the man, who instantly put it on, saying defiantly, ‘If he and two hundred men at 
his back were to try, he should not have it again.’ That man was then seeking to 
compass the death of the other, and he accomplished his purpose some months 
afterwards—not openly, for he was a boastful coward, and the other was known for 
his skill and prowess, but by paying others to do treacherously what he himself 
dared not attempt. He had an ambush set and his victim murdered by hired 
assassins. One of the men concerned in the deed, not as actor, but as spectator, 
had been the night before actually eating with the victim. On hearing what had 
happened, the poor fellah woman who had cooked their supper, and who was much 
attached to the murdered man, bewailed herself, beating her breast and crying 
‘Woe is me! woe is me! I left out the salt by mistake when making the bread 
last night for their supper. Oh that I had put it in! then would not that Abdallah 
have dared to let my lord be murdered in his presence ; he would have been com- 
pelled to defend him after eating his bread and his salt. Woe is me! woe is me!’ 
And she spoke in accordance with universal custom in respect of the sanctity of 
life after a meal where people have eaten bread and salt together. 

The sheikhs of that man’s tribe offered to give him up to justice, but intrigue 
was at work to screen and hide the criminals, and their offer was not accepted by 
the responsible authorities (who were not all either Turks or Arabs). 

Among the faults of the fellaheen, lying is one of the greatest and most 
common. . They certainly can appreciate truth-telling in others, and even admire 
it, but can scarcely utter anything but lies themselves. To lie skilfully is considered 
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a very great and useful accomplishment ; the merest infants practise it as soon as 
they can speak. ‘A man who does not tell lies is like meat without salt’ And 
even the fellaheen of Christian villages are almost as bad as their Moslem country- 
folk in this respect. 

‘Why didst thou tell that falsehood? was asked one day of a Bethlehem 
Christian woman. 

‘Oh, lady,’ she replied, ‘thou knowest the a‘adeh (custom) of us fellaheen is to’ 
tell lies,’ 

‘But what, then, is thy religion? Is it fellah, or is it Christian ” 

‘Christian ; but lying is our custom,’ 

‘Where, then, is your honour ? (sharaf). 

She laughed. ‘We have no honour,’ 

But there is a proverb that shows that the difference between truth and falsehood 
is understood. When a very wonderful tale is told, the hearers will contemptuously 
ejaculate, ‘ K7zzb / (a lie). 

‘How dost thou know that it is a lie? 

‘Min kuburho’ (‘ From its bigness’), is the ready response. 

Some villages have an evil reputation for untruth, or, as the natives put it, “The 
people of so-and-so are not good, their tongue is long.’ 

Stealing, in the sense of petty pilfering, is another common fault described in 
the same fashion. ‘ So-and-so is not good, her hand (or arm) is long’ But pilfer- 
ing is commoner among the Moslems than among the Christian fellaheen. And 
indeed we found many of the Bethlehem Christians, especially the women, to be 
scrupulously honest, not even taking little portions of food for their children, a kind 
of pilfering which is considered quite lawful by people who would on no account 
take any valuable article or money from their employers. 

Stealing cattle is considered a very grave offence, to be atoned for only by 
returning fourfold in case of a sheep, and fivefold in case an ox has been stolen. 

Some villages have a much Worse reputation than others for thieving. Siloam 
used to be considered one of the worst ; also the village of Esawiyeh, north-east of 
Olivet. ; 

The Moslem Fowagris of Bethlehem always had a very bad reputation in this 
respect. Indeed, one quarter of the town of Bethlehem, inhabited by one of the two 
Moslem clans, was known as a perfect nest of robbers. Abbo er Rumman and his 
son, Selameh, with the chief of their clan at Bethlehem, Sheikh Salim Shakhtoor, 
were among the ringleaders, and they were many of them desperate and villainous 
men. In league with these was Hamin Hadoob and others, of Jerusalem, and some 
of the Siloam folk. They robbed the peasantry on the road or in the villages, as 
well as pilgrims or travellers, or people living in Jerusalem. N othing came amiss 
to them in the way of plunder, and they did not stop short of murder when it 
suited their ends, 
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In former years there were other notorious thieves, one of whom, Saadeh, was 
at last, after being often taken, and escaping only to renew his depredations, caught 
and hanged on a tree outside the Jaffa Gate of Jerusalem by the Government. 

In years gone by Sabbuhh Shokeh, sheikh of the other clan of Fowagri 
Moslems of Bethlehem, was as great a thief and robber as the people of Salim 
Shakhtoor still are. 2 

There is a story of Sheikh Sabbuhh joining Khalaweh of Urtas in sundry mid- 
night marauding expeditions. The favourite amusement of at least part of a night 
thus spent by robbers is to steal one or more sheep from some flock out with its 
shepherd in the open country. A fellah will think nothing of throwing a sheep 
over his shoulders and running off with it, while his companions engage the 
_ shepherd either in fighting or in pursuit on a false scent. The thieves meet at 
their rendezvous, where the sheep is soon killed, flayed, and roasted whole in a pit 
dug in the earth, and the party feast upon their ill-gotten booty before returning to 
their own villages. Of course, when the shepherds are vigilant, and have firearms, 
they can and do offer successful resistance ; but sometimes they are killed by the 
thieves, who are also armed with sword and gun. 

The shepherds, when they lose a sheep or a goat by death, are always expected 
to bring at least the ears to the owner, if the distance be too great for them to 
carry the whole carcass; and thus to prove that they have not themselves slain and 
eaten of his flock. 

The two men above mentioned had been out one night, and had been stealing 
sheep and other trifle. They were near the high road from Jaffa, where it 
passes through the village of Aboo Gosh, and falling in with a camel carrying up 
to Jerusalem a load of calico for market, they stopped it, and, unloading the beast, 
each of them carried off half the calico on his back toa convenient hiding-place, 
whence they could get it safely off to their respective villages unobserved. 

On another occasion Sabbuhh Shokeh, by way of bravado, said to his com- 
panion, as they were returning home at daybreak after a night of robbery, that he 
would carry home a hand corn-mill of stone on his shoulders. Presently the sound 
was heard of a woman, who was up with the dawn, grinding the corn for her family 
baking. Sabbuhh told his companion to wait outside, and walking into the cottage, 
he saluted her with a ‘ Good-morning.’ 

‘Who art thou? said she, not liking his looks. — 

‘A guest, replied he; and perceiving that there were two corn-mills, he asked 
her which was the best one. 

She said, ‘This one which I am using.’ 

Without further ado he lifted it, heavy as it was, on his shoulder, and got clear 
off before she could awaken her husband. 

‘A man from Beit Safafa hid his money in a cave near Mar Elias. On the top 
he put a shoemaker’s hammer with his own mark, in order that should any one find 
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and steal the money, it might be the means of convicting them. Two young 
fellows, great rogues, having stolen two sheep one day, went into this cave to kill 
them ; and wishing to hide the heads and feet, and offal, dug a hole for that pur- 
pose, and thus they came on the jar containing the money. They took the money, 
and for mischief filled it instead with the offal, burying the heads and feet in 
another hole. As for the shoemaker’s hammer, they, being as clever as the owner 
of the money, flung that away on the highroad. Here it was picked up by another — 
man, a stranger, who sold it in Jerusalem to a shoemaker. The owner of the 
money, on visiting the cave, found something less than money in his jar. He went 
immediately to the city and examined the hammers in the shoemakers’ shops. 
He found his own hammer. ‘Where did you get this hammer? ‘From so-and- 
so. The latter was then arrested and taken to prison for the robbery; but he 
proved his innocence. ‘I heard of the case,’ said our informant, ‘and suspected . 
the real thieves, and questioned them. They gave evasive answers. “ Why do 
you trouble yourselves about such affairs?” “That doesn’t concern you.” I was 
satisfied they were the thieves, but could not bring it home tothem. Two or three 
days after they, in their turn, were accused of something of which they were innocent, 
and had to spend eight or nine thousand piastres in bribery to get clear, “ Well,” 
said I, when I next saw them, “what became of all your money?” They laughed 
and said, “The winds brought it, and the whirlwind carried it off” (a common 
proverb, answering to “Lightly come, lightly go”). The other said, “ Surely it 
was better not to have to spend one’s own money in bribes, If it must be spent, let 
it be another’s,”’ 

It is remarkable to find that truth, honesty, and honour can be thoroughly 
appreciated by people with whom lying and theft are so common. 

The ‘English word’ was Synonymous among the fellaheen for truth, and they 
were convinced of the integrity of English people. Of this we had innumer- 
able instances, and of the way in which they would trust the simple word of an 
Englishman. ‘ Cease bargaining,’ a peasant in the bazaar would say ; ‘I have given 
the English word ; I won’t alter it? 

They would also trust us with their goods and animals, having no doubt as to ° 

failure of payment. , 
. One of our people, a European, was going to Jaffa on business, having with him 
an officer in Turkish service, whose horse fell lame, and he dismounted, giving the 
officer his horse, and walked on across the plain. Meeting a fellah, a stranger, 
who was well mounted, he asked him to let him hire his horse. 

The fellah replied, ‘Good! I can trust a Frank; but I shall want fifteen 
piastres.’ 

“You shall have fifteen piastres, but where shall I leave your horse? Come 
you and meet me at the gate of Jaffa.’ 

The fellah agreed without a word more, dismounted, and allowed the Frank 
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stranger to ride off on his horse, who, of course, duly met and paid him afterwards 
as agreed. 

We have known horses taken in the same way when standing for hire in the 
city, with only a message to the owner through some bystander. So complete was 
the faith in the horse being returned, and the proper hire paid, that the owners 
were pleased to have their beasts thus used, and would come to the house named 
for their pay. 

Cursing and swearing are lamentably common among the fellaheen. The 
children utter imprecations almost before they can speak. Oaths are mingled with 
the most ordinary talk. Simple ‘yes’ and ‘no’ are unknown, and affirmations are 
always accompanied by an appeal to God or the Prophet, or both. 

It is not according to the idiom of the language to say, ‘ Yes,’ ‘No,’ as in 
English. The usual form of an affirmative reply is the repetition of part of the 
question. ‘Is Ibrahim running ?—He is running.” ‘Has he brought his camel ?— 
He has brought him.’ But if ‘Yes’ were said it would be combined with an oath. 
‘ Eiwa-ei-wallah’ (“Yes, by God’). ‘No’ is more common than ‘ Yes,’ and is often 
expressed by a significant click of the tongue, with a toss up of the head and eye- 
lids. But ‘No’ is also more commonly and decidedly expressed by a negation of 
the question: ‘Has Ali come ?—He has not come.’ A very emphatic negative is 
usually preceded or followed by a sonorous ‘ Wadllahi’ (‘ By Allah’). 

False swearing is another most common vice among the fellaheen. For a 
few pence a man will come forward as witness and swear anything that is desired 
of him. A case had been tried in the Pasha’s Turkish court at the Seraglio, in 
which two fellaheen were in litigation. After the proceedings were over a friend 
of ours was riding along the Bethlehem road, and the man who had won his cause 
was walking by his side. They overtook two other fellaheen who were going the 
same way, and were talking busily. One of the two was almost blind, and he was 
talking of that very case, and telling how he had been engaged by the opposite 
party: to come and bear false witness for a payment of 60 piastres (about Ios.). 
‘But, continued he, ‘the stingy fellow who wanted my evidence shut me up in a 
room to wait till he was ready for me to appear in court, and he never so much as 
gave me 100 paras (about 5d.) wherewith to.get my breakfast. If he had but 
given me that I should have been content, but he shut me in till I got so hungry 
that I climbed over the wall and ran away; and he never told me, either, what I[ 
was to say in my evidence for him—he was in sucha hurry. If he had told me 
what to say I might have gone to the court and earned the 60 piastres he promised 
me for my witness.’ Our friend here addressed the man. ‘How, old man (may 
God give thee a good evening), wouldst thou, being blind, have testified about what 
happened in a dark night? Thou canst not see much even by daylight. And 
dost thou know Esau?’ (This was the person under accusation, and who was at 
that moment walking beside our friend.) 
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‘I do not know him, I have never seen him.’ 

‘Thou dost not know him even by sight ; and how canst thou appear as a 
witness against him, or swear that thou hast seen him do things ? 

‘ But 60 piastres, my lord! That is much to me ; and besides, the other one 
(the accuser) was going to tell me what to say.’ 

‘Then I tell thee thou art a wicked man to go and swear against another for 
60 piastres. Here he is, Esau himself, and I tell thee so before him.’ 

‘O Esau,’ said the old man, unabashed, ‘if I had sworn against thee it would 
have put 60 piastres into my pocket, and it would have been very bad for thee. 
But thine accuser did not give me the paras to buy my breakfast, so I could wait 
no longer, but ran away, and thou hast escaped.’ 

‘Then, said Esau, magnanimously, ‘I will give thee the paras for thy 
breakfast.’ 

“No, said the old man coolly; ‘thou shalt give me more—even the price of 
mending my shoes; for have not I walked to town and back all for nothing on thy 
account ?” 

In enumerating the faults of the fellaheen we must not omit to mention selfish- 
ness, and (in some districts more than others) cruelty and indifference to suffering, 
whether of man or beast. 

There is but little cold-blooded murder, but some districts and villages have an 
evil reputation for this kind of crime. Generally speaking, however, they do not 
kill each other, excepting in the clan feuds or in avenging blood. There is an ugly 
expression used among the fellaheen of South Palestine in speaking of an enemy 
slain in war—‘ Dhabbahhtho bisndny’ (‘1 slew him with my teeth ’); and it is said 
that there have been instances of killing in battle in this fashion by biting at the 
throat. In the Nablous district (Samaria), where the people are much more ferocious, 
the expression is, ‘I have drunk his blood ; but that is understood figuratively, 

The virtues of the fellaheen are few and simple: courage in battle, attention 
to the rites of hospitality, a certain devotion to their village sheikh, some reverence 
for old men, respect for various superstitious religious observances, a general con- 
formity to the tenets of Islam, veneration for Mohammed the Prophet, and loyalty ° 
to the Sultan as their sovereign and as head of the Moslem religicn—these are the 
chief points observed by a fellah of honour and repute. The Sultan is always 
mentioned in terms of reverence and devotion. They know but little of Mohammed 
the Prophet ; still, he is held in highest honour, and the phrase may commonly be 
heard, ‘ Sally en-Neby alai es-Salaam’ (‘Pray in the name’ (or in honour) ‘of the 
Prophet, upon whom be peace’), 

The religion of Islam is nominally professed. The resignation which it incul- 
cates is universally practised, but many superstitious observances derived from their 
forefathers have a considerable hold upon the fellaheen, and influence their whole 
life and habits. 
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To their village sheikh they show but moderate respect—indeed, in most 
villages there are rival sheikhs and rival factions; but the chief sheikh of the clan 
or district is much more regarded, especially if he have a character for generosity 
and bravery in fight. 

All the sheikhs are treated by their people with a certain amount of ceremony. 
They, of course, occupy the place of honour in the village guest-chamber, and they 
are accompanied in their visits to other villages or to Jerusalem by a sort of body- 
guard of followers, called their ‘tail’ (daz/). These are generally on foot, while the 
sheikh is mounted. It sometimes happens that the sheikh is also on foot ; in that 
case his people literally follow him along the road, those of highest rank or nearest 
relationship being only just a step or so behind, so that he can converse without 
the trouble of turning his head. When mounting or dismounting, his people will 
help him, and hold his stirrups, or his spear or gun, if needful. A great sheikh will 
of course have a great following wherever he goes abroad, and he is always treated 
with much respect by his own people. Some of these sheikhs have exercised very 
great influence over the whole district and upon their people. A fellah of Beit 
Jibrin, having been caught and taken to Jerusalem for the offence of stealing cows 
from a neighbouring district, was beaten repeatedly and severely by the Turkish 
Government to make him confess, but all in vain. At length his own chief, Sheikh 
Muslehh, being in Jerusalem, went to the prison to see him, who, holding up his 
own beard, adjured the culprit, ‘ By this brown thing, tell me, didst thou steal them ?’ 
The man at once confessed, ‘out of respect for the beard of his sheikh, the beard 
being the very token and emblem of human dignity and honour among the in- 
habitants of Palestine. 

Courage in battle and presence of mind are virtues esteemed more highly than 
all the foregoing. The men perform many feats of bravery in battle, and they some- 
times show considerable presence of mind in time of danger. We heard of one who, 
feeling himself hard pressed by his pursuers, flung himself over the edge of a preci- 
pice. They ran round to catch and finish him at the bottom ; but he had hung on 
at the top by his hands, and while they were running round he climbed up again 
and got safe off. 

Another of whom we were told was pursued to the mouth of a circular well. 
Being a good swimmer, he jumped in. His enemies fired at him from above, but he 
dived each time, and kept them, it was said, at this work the greater part of a night, 
until some of his own side, coming up, drove off the others and got him safe out. 

To beg for mercy when beaten is considered unworthy of a brave man. When 
a fellah warrior falls into the power of his enemies, he generally bears his fate 
stoically, or rather with the stolid resignation peculiar to the profession of the faith 
of Islam. 

The fellah custom is for them to ask the man in their hands, ‘Where is So- 
and-so ?’ naming one on their side whom he has killed. 
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‘Here!’ he replies, pointing with his hand under his girdle. ‘I claim to have 
taken his life.’ 

Again they ask, ‘ Where is So-and-so ” naming another of his victims, 

Again he answers, ‘ Here !’ 

“A friend of ours once saw a fellah answer thus to thirteen names of men whom 
he had slain, and then add, ‘ With this tight hand I slew them! Do what you can,’ 


He was laid down with his face to Mecca and slaughtered like a goat, his throat . 


being cut with the short sword, according to the usual way of slaying sheep or 
men. By appealing for mercy to one of those present he might have saved his 
life ; but that is considered too great a disgrace for anyone who considers himself 
‘a man, 

ELIZABETH FINN 


THE END. 
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